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Introduction 


This isa study of the sermons, the preachers, and the organization of 
the preaching of the crusades against Islam to recover the Holy Land 
for Christendom and maintain it under Christian domination. It ad- 
dresses the ideas of the crusade and the language in which they were 
couched. It traces the changes that occurred in the church’s organiza- 
tion of its preachers and identifies wherever possible the preachers e1- 
ther individually or in groups. These matters are treated against the 
twofold background of developments in medieval preaching gener- 
ally and of the political and military vicissitudes of the Middle East 
from 1095 to 1270. 

From such a large historical canvas, serious questions arise: to what 
extent, for instance, should the military failures of the crusaders after 
the initial success of 1099 be related to the effectiveness of the preach- 
ers; did the failures have any perceptible impact upon a preacher’s 
message; did the crusade preacher deploy his sacred rhetoric for pur- 
poses other than the recruitment of men for the field, and, if so, how 
is this reflected in the sermons which he preached; do the sermons 
reflect in any way the increasing costs of financing a crusade; what 
part was played by the pope and by the Schoolmen in the formulation 
and dissemination of the sermons and the ideas about crusading 
which they expressed; and, did there come to be any significant dif- 
ference between preaching the crusade and preaching about the 
crusade? Although answers to these and other closely related ques- 
tions are offered, it must be stressed that they are only tentative. The 
reason for this stems in part from the nature of the evidence. 

Preaching was the principal means by which the church recruited 
and organized people for each major crusading expedition. In 1095 
Pope Urban II went to France and preached the first crusade sermon 
at the Council of Clermont. His words were received with extraordi- 
nary popular enthusiasm, and they set in motion a military undertak- 
ing that would figure largely in shaping the course of European and 
Middle Eastern history. Urban had set a precedent. Although not all 
of his successors assumed the responsibility for preaching subsequent 
crusades personally, it became their practice to declare a crusade in a 
bull or encyclical and to delegate the business of its preaching to one 
or more appointees. As this study shows, the papal bulls and en- 
cyclicals, like the Clermont sermon, were exhortatory. ‘They con- 
tained a formulation of the religious ideas which underpinned the 
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holy war of crusading and set out the details of the indulgence which 
all who took the cross were to receive. 

Medieval chroniclers and historians, recognizing the important role 
of preachers and preaching in the organization of a crusade, often in- 
cluded in their accounts of the campaign details of bulls and other pa- 
pal documents relating to preaching, notices of the appointment of 
preachers especially where they concerned distinguished persons, ac- 
counts of their preaching activities, and reports of what they preached. 
Taken together, these sources provide a wealth of testimony. They al- 
low the historian to follow in the steps of St. Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Archbishop Baldwin of Canterbury, the great twelfth-century itiner- 
ant preachers; they recount the reactions of the audiences who heard 
the preachers, thereby affording a brief glimpse into that most elusive 
of all areas, the popular mentality; and, sometimes, they report on the 
substance and effectiveness of a sermon. It is not necessary to state 
that in using these materials, caution must be exercised to avoid strain- 
ing the evidence. Narrators were frequently more interested in, or 
better informed about, where sermons were delivered and what 
strange manifestations occurred than in what was actually said. We 
know much more, for instance, about where St. Bernard, Archbishop 
Baldwin, and Oliver of Paderborn preached and about the miracles 
and visions which their preaching apparently inspired than we do 
about the contents of their sermons. On the other hand, Robert of 
Reims, Baudri of Dol, and Guibert of Nogent, in their histories of the 
First Crusade, reported the content of the Clermont sermon in great 
detail but said little about any subsequent preaching undertaken by 
Pope Urban or any other clergy. 

To the narrative sources must be added the papal registers. The 
letters in the registers present, as one historian has observed, “an in- 
comparable picture of papal government at work.”' The voluminous 
correspondence which issued from the chancery of Pope Innocent III 
(1198—1216)—the product of the chancery’s greatly increased compe- 
tence—attests to the changes that were occurring in the organization 
of crusade preaching and that would continue with increased com- 
plexity throughout the pontificates of Honorius III (1216-27), Greg- 
ory IX (1227-41), Innocent IV (1243—54), Alexander IV (1254-61), 
Urban IV (1261—64), and Clement IV (1265—68). From the commis- 
sions to preach, which many of the letters contain, and from the in- 
structions which were frequently included on how the preacher was to 
discharge his task, we learn much about the identities of preachers, 


‘Norman Housley, The Italian Crusades: The Papal-Angevin Alliance and the Crusades 
against Christian Lay Powers, 1254-1343 (Oxford, 1982), p. 10. 
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their areas of operation, and the logistics of preaching. While these 
considerations form an essential part of the study of crusade preach- 
ing, 1t must be borne in mind that the evidence of the registers has 
limitations. Without further evidence, for instance, it cannot be as- 
sumed that the commissions to preach were implemented or that, if 
they were, the preachers carried out their duties according to the pa- 
pal directives. These reservations, in turn, have far-reaching implica- 
tions both for the effectiveness of the papal orchestration of preach- 
ing and for the success of the crusade in the field. 

The final important source for the study of crusade preaching is 
the texts of the sermons that were preached. They are valuable for 
the light which they shed upon the relationship between war and 
faith. Considered closely in all their richness of biblical text, sug- 
gestive metaphor, illustrative example, and familiar, often homely 
topos, the sermons, as this study shows, embody a Christian theology 
of holy war and demonstrate to what extent the warfare of the cru- 
sade came to be an accepted, indeed an obligatory, part of Christian 
living. They reveal how the church, upon whose authority the cru- 
sades were waged, wanted crusaders to think about crusading with its 
hardships, the suffering and death it brought, the special nature of its 
victory and reward, the reasons for hostilities, the character of the 
Muslim enemy against whom these hostilities were directed, and, of 
paramount importance, explanations of and consolations for defeat. 

Preaching, as Dr. Johnson defined it, is the act of pronouncing 
upon a sacred subject.’ ‘he sermon, the product of this pronouncing, 
is an especially valuable historical source. Within the Christian church 
it has been the vehicle for inculcating doctrine and acceptable norms 
of Christian living into the faithful, and in the hands of an informed, 
responsible preacher, the sermon has become a mirror of its age. It 
reflects social and moral ills, particular preoccupations, intellectual 
and spiritual achievements, and popular trends and enthusiasms. Al- 
though biblical texts have been the basic ingredient upon which a 
preacher, whether medieval or modern, hangs his thought, the tex- 
ture of the sermon has not become ossified. During the Middle Ages 
churchmen devoted considerable time and attention to ways in which 
the message of Christ could best be formulated for the edification of 
the laity. As we shall see, crusade sermons, although they proceeded 
from a special interest, reflect this wider concern, and their study pro- 
vides a valuable guide through the tangled pathways, not only of the 
preaching of the crusades, but also of medieval preaching generally. 


*Quoted from William Wand, former bishop of London, Letters on Preaching (Lon- 
don, 1974), p. LI. 
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The subject of crusade preaching has been largely unexplored, al- 
though modern historians have begun to recognize its importance.” 
In the nineteenth century, Reinhold Rohricht, Albert Lecoy de la 
Marche, and G. Wolfram wrote briefly on the subject.* Their discus- 
sions did not advance the subject far. Discouraged by the dearth of 
readily available material, particularly by the apparent failure of cru- 
sade sermons to survive outside of any literary context, Wolfram was 
moved to conclude that the disappearance of the crusade sermon was 
no loss.° Lecoy de la Marche drew attention to the importance of 
Humbert of Romans’s treatise on preaching the crusade (De predica- 
cione crucis) but did little more than establish its date and give a cur- 
sory synopsis of its contents. He did not provide a transcription of its 
text, nor did he attempt to evaluate it against any larger context of 
crusade preaching practice. 

This study attempts to fill a gap and, at the same time, to stimulate 
historians to further study of this important aspect of crusade history. 
Much of its evidence is drawn from reports of sermons and tracts 
about preaching found in the more accessible printed editions of nar- 
rative sources and in the collections of the Patrologia Latina, the Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, the Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, 
and the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France. ‘To these 
has been added the important witness of sermons found in manu- 
scripts and in incunabula. While the number of these may seem small, 
their discovery is the fruit of several years of working with manu- 
scripts in European libraries. Johannes Schneyer’s Repertortum of ser- 
mon incipits was an invaluable tool, but, as this study indicates, it has 
lacunae and is no substitute for reading the medieval sermon books in 
which the crusade sermons lie buried. 

This book is a revised version of a dissertation submitted in 1985 to 
the University of Toronto for the Ph.D. degree. I can hardly begin to 
acknowledge all those who have helped me to prepare the disserta- 
tion, and now this book. My work would not have been possible with- 
out the resources of the Bibliothéque nationale and the Institut de re- 
cherche et d’histoire des textes, Paris; the Bibliothéque municipale, 


*See, for instance, Colin Morris, “Propaganda for War: The Dissemination of the 
Crusading Ideal in the Twelfth Century,” in The Church and War, ed. W. J. Shiels (Ox- 
ford, 1983), pp. 79-101; Housley, The Italian Crusades, pp. 111-44. 

*Reinhold Rohricht, “Die Kreuzpredigten gegen den Islam: Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der christlichen Predigt im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte 6 (1884), 550—72; A. Lecoy de la Marche, “La prédication de la croisade au 
treiziéme siécle,” Revue des questions historiques 48 (1890), 5—28; G. Wolfram, “Kreuz- 
predigt und Kreuzlied,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum 30 (1886), 89-132. 

*Ibid., p. 90. 
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Troyes; the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich; the Bodleian Li- 
brary and the other college libraries, Oxford; the John P. Robarts Li- 
brary, the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, and the Centre for 
Medieval Studies, Toronto. I should also like to thank the Social Sci- 
ences and Humanities Research Council of Canada and the Province 
of Ontario whose awards and scholarships obviated financial con- 
straints and allowed me to carry out my study. 

Many people have helped me to prepare my manuscript for pub- 
lication. The readers of the Medieval Academy of America made ex- 
cellent suggestions for enhancing its value. I have incorporated many 
of these, and the deficiencies which remain are, of course, my own 
responsibility. Mrs. Herma Joel, Trinity College, Toronto, undertook 
the unenviable task of processing the text in its early stages. 

I owe a special debt of gratitude to Prof. Norman P. Zacour, who 
introduced me to medieval history at the undergraduate level and, 
with his characteristic enthusiasm for all things medieval, directed my 
dissertation on the crusades. ‘To Father Leonard E. Boyle, O.P., I am 
also grateful, not only for his invaluable instruction on palaeography 
and the editing of texts, but also for the patient and kindly interest 
which he always took in my work. Finally, I must thank my husband, 
who, with his unfailing cheerfulness and understanding, helped me 
to bring my undertaking to fruition. 
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Urban II and 
the Sermon at Clermont 


In March 1095 at Piacenza Pope Urban II celebrated the first great 
council of his pontificate.' The assembled prelates legislated on matters 
pertaining to ecclesiastical reform, heretics, schismatics, the adultery 
of King Philip of France, and the antipope, Guibert; and they listened 
while legates from the Byzantine emperor, Alexius I Comnenus, ap- 
pealed for military aid against the Turkish enemy.’ Urban’s answer to 
their request was positive. The contemporary chronicler Bernold of 
St. Blais writes that “he inspired many to promise to go there, if this 
was God's will, and aid the emperor against the pagans faithfully and 
to the best of their ability.” ° 

In the summer Urban embarked upon a tour of France. His rea- 
sons for this are complex, but one was undoubtedly connected with 
his assurance of aid to Emperor Alexius.* After crossing the Alps and 
arriving at Le Puy in August, he summoned the French clergy to at- 
tend a council to be held at Clermont in November. In the interim he 
traveled throughout Provence and Languedoc, visiting Avignon and 
Saint-Gilles, and continued to Lyons and Burgundy, until on October 


‘Robert Somerville, The Councils of Urban IT, 1: Decreta Claromontensia (Amsterdam, 
1972), pp. 4-6. 

*Giovanni Domenico Mansi, ed., Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, 31 
vols. (Florence and Venice, 1759—98), 20:805—7; Ludwig Weiland, in MGH Leges in 
quarto 4, Constitutiones | (Hannover, 1893), pp. 561—63; Somerville, The Councils of 
Urban IT, p. 7, n. 17. See also Dana Carleton Munro, “Did the Emperor Alexius I. Ask 
for Aid at the Council of Piacenza, 10952” American Historical Review 27 (1922), 731—33; 
Frederic Duncalf, “The Councils of Piacenza and Clermont,” HC 1:220—52. 

>Bernold of St. Blais, Chronicon, MGH SS 5:462: “Ad hoc ergo auxilium domnus 
papa multos incitavit, ut etiam 1ureiurando promitterent, se illuc Deo annuente ituros, 
et eidem imperatori contra paganos pro posse suo fidelissimum adiutorium collaturos.” 

*On this, see Urban’s letter to the Flemings in Epzstulae et chartae ad historiam primi belli 
sacri spectantes quae supersunt aevo aequales ac genuiniae: Die Kreuzzugsbriefe aus den Jahren 
1088 —1100, ed. Heinrich Hagenmeyer (Innsbruck, 1901), p. 136. The secondary litera- 
ture is voluminous; see, for instance, Somerville, The Councils of Urban I, pp. 4—5; René 
Crozet, “Le voyage d’Urbain II et ses négociations avec le clergé de France,” Revue his- 
torique 179 (1937), 271-310; Duncalf, “The Councils of Piacenza and Clermont,” 
pp. 220—33. 
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25 he arrived at the great abbey of Cluny of which he had once been 
grand prior.° 

The council at Clermont was a great and weighty affair.° In addi- 
tion to matters of ecclesiastical reform and the marital problem of 
King Philip, Urban addressed the clergy upon the tumultuous times 
which Christians were suffering and upon the need for a revival of 
the Peace and Truce of God.’ On November 27, after the working ses- 
sions of the council had concluded,® Urban delivered a sermon in 
which he dwelt further upon the matter of Christian oppression. But 
now he gave his theme a decidedly purposeful character by calling for 
an armed pilgrimage to free the Holy Land from infidel occupation. 
The sermon threw men into an uproar. “It touched,” Gibbon would 
later say, “a nerve of exquisite feeling and the sensation vibrated to 
the heart of Europe.”?® 

Historians have sought to discover the cause of this reaction, and an 
essential part of their investigation has been to determine what it was 
that Pope Urban preached. The results of their efforts, however, have 
been inconclusive.’ What makes the recovery of Urban’s words diffi- 
cult is not a dearth of evidence, but quite the opposite, an overabun- 
dance. Numerous accounts of Urban’s sermon survive, and of these 
three are from the pens of auditors, Fulcher of Chartres (1101), Robert 
of Reims (1107-8), and Baudri of Dol (c. 1108), each of whom pro- 
duced a version of the sermon which 1s distinctive both in content and 
style. A well-tried method for resolving this problem of the sermon’s 
content is exemplified by Dana Munro’s study of the common ingre- 
dients in the accounts, which he assumed must lead back to the ser- 
mon which Urban preached.” 


>René Crozet, “Le voyage d’Urbain II en France (1095—1096) et son importance au 
point de vue archéologique,” Annales du Midi 49 (1937), 42-69. 

°For the canons of Clermont, see Somerville, The Councils of Urban II, pp. 142-50. 

7On the significance of this, see H. E. J. Cowdrey, “The Peace and the Truce of God 
in the Eleventh Century,” Past and Present 46 (1970), 57. See also the interesting article 
by Roger E. Reynolds, “Odilo and the Treuga Dei in Southern Italy: A Beneventan 
Manuscript Fragment,” Mediaeval Studies 46 (1984), 450-62. 

"Robert Somerville, “The Council of Clermont (1095) and Latin Christian Society,” 
Archiwum historiae pontificiae 12 (1974), 61. 

*Edward Gibbon, A History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury 
(London, 1900—1914), 6: 268, cited by H. E. J. Cowdrey, “The Genesis of the Crusades: 
The Springs of Western Ideas of Holy War,” in The Holy War, ed. Thomas Patrick Mur- 
phy (Columbus, 1976), p. 27. 

See, for instance, Cowdrey, “The Genesis of the Crusades,” p. 26, and “Pope Ur- 
ban II’s Preaching of the First Crusade,” History, n.s. 55 (1970), 177. 

‘Dana Carleton Munro, “The Speech of Pope Urban II. at Clermont, 1095,” Ameri- 
can Historical Review 11 (1906), 231—42. 
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Munro categorized each topic under the heading of what was cer- 
tain, probable, or possible; and his criterion of selection was the num- 
ber of times each topic appears in the various versions. Under what 
Urban certainly said, he listed the necessity of aiding eastern Chris- 
tians, appeals for aid from the east, the advance of the Turks, the suf- 
ferings of the eastern Christians, Turkish desecration of Christian 
churches and holy places, the special sanctity of Jerusalem, the expe- 
dition as God’s work, the grant of a plenary indulgence, the necessity 
of waging righteous wars, the promise of eternal and temporal re- 
wards, the removal of all impediments to participation, and God's 
leadership of the expedition. As probable topics, he suggested the 
suffering of pilgrims, the participation of both rich and poor, and do- 
mestic hardships; and as possible topics, praise of Frankish bravery 
and contempt for the Turks. 

Munro’s view of the Clermont sermon as a repository of facts had a 
pronounced influence upon a later crusade scholar, Carl Erdmann, 
and upon his disciples. In The Origin of the Idea of the Crusade, Erd- 
mann rummaged through the versions of the sermon, isolating and 
taking out of context the themes of Jerusalem, the Holy Sepulcher, 
and pilgrimage to support his thesis that it was not the liberation of 
Jerusalem which Urban had in mind but the fulfillment of Gregory 
VII's plan for the unification of the Christian church. Since the basis 
of this scheme was a military alliance of Rome and Byzantium for the 
reconquest of Asia Minor from the Turks, Erdmann was forced to 
conclude that Urban used references to Jerusalem, the Sepulcher, 
and pilgrimage merely as hollow slogans designed to deceive pious 
people, including the clergy, into supporting his secret purpose. The 
fact that nowhere in any version of Urban’s sermon is mention made 
of Byzantium, but only of Jerusalem, caused Erdmann no hesitation. 
He observed simply that Urban was silent on the matter of Byzantium 
because “the idea was not particularly popular in the West”; he went 
on to add that this goal was cloaked under the heading of the “libera- 
tion of the Eastern church.” ” Having divested Jerusalem of its cen- 
trality in Urban’s thought, Erdmann was able to discover the origin of 
the crusade idea in early Germanic knightly practices and in the wars 
which were instigated by Urban’s predecessors against heretics and 
Muslims. Erdmann’s lead has been followed by others who have found 
what they believe to be necessary historical precedents for the crusade: 
the liturgical blessing of banners of war, special prayers for knights, 


Carl Erdmann, The Ongin of the Idea of Crusade, trans. Marshall W. Baldwin and 
Walter Goffart (Princeton, 1977), p. 330. 
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the dignification of knighthood, the “holy” wars of Popes Leo IV and 
John VIII against the Muslims, of the Ottonian emperors against the 
Magyars, of Pope Leo IX against the Normans, and, above all, Greg- 
ory VII's planned expedition to the east.” 

The weakness of Erdmann’s assumption, however, that Urban’s 
thinking was shaped directly and indeed exclusively by such prece- 
dents has been indicated by Jonathan Riley-Smith, who calls into ques- 
tion the whole idea that the earlier religious concepts and symbols sig- 
nificantly conform to those Urban adduced. He takes, for instance, a 
sharply critical view of the alleged importance of Gregory VII when, 
against those who emphasize the significance of Gregory’s references 
to “the service of St. Peter,” he notes that Urban used a quite different 
phrase, “the service of Christ.” '* Moreover, he cautions against a too 
ready acceptance of “holy war” precedents by demonstrating that for 
none of the wars cited by Erdmann and others is mention made of 
indulgences, pilgrimage, vows, or ecclesiastical protection for the par- 
ticipants. In formulating his own definition of crusade, Riley-Smith 
focuses upon criteria which, he believes, mark a crusade as a holy 
war—namely, taking the cross, the vow, the spiritual and temporal 
privileges granted to soldiers, and papal authorization—and he casts 
his analysis against the juridical background of the theory of the just 
war.” Beginning with St. Augustine’s criteria of just and allowable 
war, he shows how by 1095 canonists had reached a consensus that to 
be just a war had to have just cause, right intention, and legitimate 
authorization. But the crusade, while apparently satisfying these crite- 
ria, had an important additional element, sanctification by God, and it 
is this, Riley-Smith concludes, that makes it a holy war. This explana- 
tion implies that Urban stressed the themes of the liberation of Jeru- 
salem and the defense of Christians in order to meet the canonical 
requisites of legitimate war and that, because the just-war theory did 
not provide for vows, indulgences, and privileges, Urban, determined 
to preach a holy war, was compelled to draw upon the practices of 
pilgrims.”° 


See Cowdrey, “The Genesis of the Crusades.” It should be noted that Cowdrey has 
modified his views on the crusade of Gregory VII; see his “Pope Gregory VII’s ‘Crusad- 
ing’ Plans of 1074,” in Outremer, ed. B. Z. Kedar, H. E. Mayer, and R. C. Smail (Jerusa- 
lem, 1982), pp. 27—40. See also E. O. Blake, “The Formation of the ‘Crusade Idea,’” 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History 21 (1970), 11-31; and I.S. Robinson, “Gregory VII and 
the Soldiers of Christ,” History, n.s. 58 (1973), 169—92. 

Jonathan Riley-Smith, “The First Crusade and St. Peter,” in Outremer, ed. B. Z. 
Kedar, H. E. Mayer, and R. C. Smail, pp. 41—63. 

Jonathan Riley-Smith, What Were the Crusades? (London, 1977), pp. 12—15 et 
passim. 

'°See also James Brundage, Medieval Canon Law and the Crusader (Madison, 1969). 
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Such a syncretic view provides important insights into the complex- 
ities of the crusading idea but does not give a wholly satisfactory ac- 
count of the inspiration of the Clermont sermon. It does not consider 
the problem of the inconstant transmission of the canonical texts on 
just-war theory down to 1095." Moreover, it pays too little attention to 
the reports of the sermon itself to see how Urban combined themes, 
what authorities he adduced, and what, if any, devices he used to 
make his sermon the persuasive, oratorical tour de force that modern 
historians believe it was. 

To reach a further understanding of the historical significance of 
Clermont, new criteria of analysis must be established. Previous stud- 
ies, I have suggested, have been compromised by their failure to ap- 
preciate adequately the fact that Urban expressed himself in sermon 
form. That the crusade was launched by a sermon 1s critically impor- 
tant. It made, for instance, the task of the medieval historians report- 
ing it especially challenging, since they not only had to provide an ac- 
count of what Urban had said, they also had to express his words at a 
rhetorical level commensurate with the occasion, and, indeed, with 
the remarkable consequences which it had. With these considerations 
in mind, the possibility must therefore be canvassed that the varia- 
tions in the accounts to which Munro and others have drawn attention 
may be in part a reflection of their composers’ unequal skill in the 
business of sermon composition. But, before pursuing this further 
through a close examination of the accounts, it is important to set the 
Clermont sermon within the wider context of late-eleventh-century 
preaching practices. 

Medieval preaching has recently been attracting considerable schol- 
arly attention, but there are as yet many unanswered questions, par- 
ticularly concerning the period from patristic times to the twelfth cen- 
tury. In general, it seems fairly certain that preaching during this 
period was carried out mainly in the monasteries and specifically 
within the context of the daily Office, when the preacher, perhaps the 
abbot, explained the prescribed text to his monks.” Here, originality 
was not expected, and was indeed deemed undesirable. The preacher 


John Gilchrist, “The Erdmann Thesis and the Canon Law, 1083-1114,” in Crusade 
and Settlement, ed. Peter W. Edbury (Cardiff, 1985), pp. 37-45. See also Gilchrist’s re- 
view of Jonathan Riley-Smith, The First Crusade and the Idea of Crusading (Philadelphia 
and London, 1986), in Speculum 63 (1988), 714-17. 

'*Milton McC. Gatch, Preaching and Theology in Anglo-Saxon England: Aelfric and 
Wulfstan (Toronto and Buffalo, 1977), p. 28. Chapter 2 of The Rule of Saint Benedict, 
trans. Anthony Meisel (New York, 1975), pp. 48—49, refers to the abbot’s preaching, 
but Jean Leclercq, O.S.B., The Love of Learning and the Desire for God: A Study of Monastic 
Culture, trans. Catharine Misrahi (London, 1978), p. 207, points out that there is no rea- 
son to suppose that monastic preaching was the exclusive preserve of the abbot. 
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drew upon homiliaries of patristic texts—of the Latin Fathers St. Au- 
gustine, St. Jerome, and Gregory the Great were favored, and of the 
Greek preference was given to St. Athanasius, St. Basil, and St. John 
Chrysostom. While precise details concerning the aims of those who 
first collected and compiled the homilies of the Fathers are unclear, 
the activity of copying them was stimulated during the monastic re- 
vival that occurred in the Carolingian period. Paul the Deacon, for 1n- 
stance, acting upon Charlemagne’s request, compiled a homiliary, 
consisting largely of patristic exegesis of the Gospel, for use at the 
Night Office.” 

Monastic preaching, then, was exegetical. But the homiliaries which 
were used for preaching also served the monks as material for devo- 
tional reading.” St. Benedict had regarded holy reading (lectio divina) 
as an instrument of good works,”' and in the Rule he made provision 
for the monks to read both privately and communally.* The books 
were to be spiritually edifying, and in addition to the Old and New 
Testaments and their commentaries,” he recommended the Lives of 
the Fathers and the Collations of John Cassian.* The purpose of all of 
this, as Jean Leclercq has shown, was to encourage the monks in the 
love of God and to enhance their understanding of the way of salva- 
tion.” At the same time, the biblically and patristically oriented nature 
of monastic preaching and study had the effect of nurturing in the 
monks an imaginative disposition and a mode of expression biblical in 
nature. It also fostered a peculiar eschatological view of the world 
which focused upon the future joys of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

In the period before the twelfth century there was little effort to 
inculcate such lofty spiritual ideals into the laity. The evidence sug- 
gests, for instance, that preaching to the laity was, at best, sporadic. 
Although the duty to preach tended to be linked to the episcopate, 
Caesarius, bishop of Arles, remarked that in a bishop’s absence the 
deacon could simply read a homily of the Fathers.” In the later Mer- 
ovingian and Carolingian period it is again apparent that although 


"Gatch, Preaching and Theology, p. 28. 

Henri Barré, Les homéliaires carolingiens de l’école d’Auxerre: Authenticité, inventaire, 
tableaux comparatifs, initia (Vatican City, 1962), p. 5. 

The Rule of Saint Benedict, chap. 4. 

*2See, for example, chaps. 8, 9, 11, 38, 48. 

*Ibid., chap. 9. 

**Tbid., chap. 41. 

? Leclercq, The Love of Learning and the Desire for God, passim. 

*°Gatch, Preaching and Theology, p. 32. See also David L. D’Avray, The Preaching of the 
Friars: Sermons Diffused from Paris before 1300 (Oxford, 1985), p. 16, who points out that 
at the Council of Vaison (529), over which Caesarius presided, it was declared that 
priests in cities and parishes had the right to preach. 
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popular preaching was thought to be desirable, questions remained 
concerning who should preach and when. At the Council of Mainz 
(813), for example, it was stated that because not all bishops had the 
necessary learning or oratorical skill to preach effectively, anyone of 
the lower clergy who demonstrated preaching ability was entitled to 
preach.*’ 

There was also uncertainty about the time best suited for preach- 
ing. The canons of the Council of Clovesho (747) recommended Sun- 
day preaching but did not require that it be done in the context of the 
mass.”® This lack of definition may be linked in part to the kind of cat- 
echetical instruction which the council thought would most benefit 
people. Instead of the close exegesis which characterized the monastic 
homily, the laity was to hear basic instruction on the principal doc- 
trines of their faith, on the Pater noster and the Credo, and on the moral 
criteria for Christian living.?? These topics were not dependent for 
their inspiration upon the pericope of the mass and constituted ready 
material for a sermon to be preached at any time. When, however, 
there was a sermon during the mass—Aelfric’s Catholic homilies, for 
instance, were probably intended for this setting—it may well have 
been preached in the prone, that part of the mass immediately after 
the Gospel when the clergy might comment in the vernacular upon 
the importance of the liturgical time, the moral meaning of the peri- 
cope, the prayers, or other devotions.” 

In the wake of the Gregorian reforms there is evidence of greater 
popular demand for and interest in preachers and sermons. ‘True, pa- 
tristic homilies were still preached in the monasteries, and bishops 
showed no greater interest in popular preaching than before, but 
there appeared in France unprecedented numbers of lay preachers 
who, encumbered by no formal association with the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, called laymen to seek salvation by following Christ in a life of 
apostolic poverty.*! Whether these wandering preachers, as they are 


*7Gatch, Preaching and Theology, p. 33. 

**Tbid., p. 32. 

“Tbid., p. 37; see also D’Avray, The Preaching of the Friars, p. 20. 

*° Gatch, Preaching and Theology, p. 37. Although monastic and lay preaching differed 
somewhat in purpose and content, it would be a mistake to suppose that sermons to the 
laity were not influenced by the monastic homilists and compilers of homiliaries; see, 
for instance, Cyril L. Smetana, O.S.A., “Aelfric and the Early Medieval Homiliary,” Tra- 
ditio 15 (1959), 163—204, and “Aelfric and the Homiliary of Haymo of Halberstadt,” 
Traditio 17 (1961), 457-69, for the influence of Paul the Deacon and Haymo of 
Halberstadt upon Aelfric. 

*'Norman Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium: Revolutionary Millenarians and Mystical 
Antichrists of the Middle Ages (London, 1957; repr., London, 1984), p. 38, has observed 
that lay preachers had always been a feature of the medieval landscape. In the eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries, however, they became more numerous and influential. 
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called, with their eccentric, unkempt appearance, were responding to 
a latent popular spiritual yearning or whether they were responsible 
for generating it is difficult to determine. Whatever the sequence, 
however, it is clear that their message fell upon receptive ears, and 
that they posed a serious challenge to the pastoral and spiritual au- 
thority of the church.” 

Against this background of a long period of sporadic preaching to 
the laity (with the spiritual neglect that it suggests) and the emergence 
in the late eleventh century of popular interest in personal salvation 
and, accompanying this, a mood of anti-clericalism, which the wan- 
dering preachers apparently fostered, the papal sermon at Clermont 
must surely have been a momentous preaching occasion for laity and 
clergy alike. 

The crusaders’ capture of Jerusalem in July 1099 was unexpected 
and provided colorful, edifying subject material for historical writing. 
Histories recounting the heroic exploits of the army and of its individ- 
ual leaders were composed both by those who had taken part in the 
events they described and by those who had not. Their accounts vary 
considerably, particularly in the importance given to the Clermont 
sermon. Raymond of Aguilers completed his Historia Francorum qui 
ceperunt I[herusalem between 1102 and 1105.*° As chaplain to Count Ray- 
mond of Toulouse, who commanded the army of Provencals and Bur- 
gundians, he was an eyewitness to much of what he describes. His ac- 
count, however, opens abruptly with the crusaders’ march through 
Sclavonia, and he makes no reference to Clermont. Ekkehard, the 
German abbot of Aura who participated in the crusade of 1101 and 
who completed his Hzerosolymita around 1115, is similarly silent,* as 
are the other twelfth-century historians, Ralph of Caen, who com- 
pleted his Gesta Tancredi soon after 1113,*° Albert of Aix, whose Histo- 
ria Merosolymitana—completed around 1130—commends Peter the 
Hermit as the instigator of the expedition,® and Cafaro of Genoa, 
who in his De leberatione civitatum orientts—completed around 1155— 
States simply that Pope Urban had been inspired by an angel.*’ 


“On this see Ernest W. McDonnell, “The Vita Apostolica: Diversity or Dissent,” 
Church History 24 (1955), 15-30; Norman Cohn, Pursuit of the Millennium, pp. 37-60; 
R. I. Moore, The Origins of European Dissent, 2nd ed. (Oxford and New York, 1985), 
pp. 46—114, and The Formation of a Persecuting Society: Power and Deviance in Western Eu- 
rope, 950—1250 (Oxford and New York, 1987), pp. 13—23. 

“Raymond of Aguilers, Le “Liber” de Raymond a’Aguilers, ed. John H. and Laurita L. 
Hill (Paris, 1969), p. 11. 

“*Ekkehard of Aura, Hierosolymita, RHC,-Occ. 5:11—40. 

* Ralph of Caen, Gesta Tancredi, RHC, Occ. 3:603—716. 

*° Albert of Aix, Historia Hierosolymitana, RHC, Occ. 4:271—713. 

°7Cafaro of Genoa, De liberatione civitatum orientis, RHC, Occ. 5:47—73. 
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There were others, however, who believed that an account of Ur- 
ban’s preaching was an essential component in a history of the expedi- 
tion and its achievements, and they may be grouped according to dif- 
ferent criteria. First, there is the criterion of participation: Fulcher of 
Chartres went on the crusade and may have attended the council; 
Robert of Reims and Baudri of Dol attended the council, but took no 
part in the campaign; Guibert of Nogent neither attended the council 
nor campaigned; and Peter Tudebode and the anonymous author of 
the Gesta Francorum had not been at the council but had campaigned. 
Then, there is the criterion of culture, and this, I would suggest, is as 
influential a factor as participation in determining the author’s ex- 
pression of what Urban said. Here, the sources may be divided into 
two groups: the monks—Robert, Baudri, and Guibert—and the minor 
clergy and laity—Fulcher, Peter Tudebode, and the Anonymous. 

Little is known about the anonymous author of the Gesta Fran- 
corum.** He was a knight from southern Italy and appears to have 
fought as a vassal of Bohemond of Taranto until November 1098, 
when he joined the army of Count Raymond of Toulouse. His ac- 
count of the campaign is written in a style described by Rosalind Hill 
as “extremely terse, simple and unadorned.”*? As a layman and sol- 
dier, the Anonymous was interested mainly in recording details of the 
conduct of war, but his historical understanding did not exclude reli- 
gious considerations. He attributed the origin of the crusading move- 
ment to a popular response to Christ’s summons to follow God, bear 
his cross, and proceed to the Holy Sepulcher. In his account of Ur- 
ban’s preaching the Anonymous was almost certainly hampered by his 
lack of detailed information. He makes no mention of the Clermont 
council and shows no awareness of any wider context for the papal 
visit to France other than that of preaching the crusade. Although he 
did not know what the pope had said in his sermon, and was probably 
basing his account upon rumors that had reached southern Italy or 
that he had heard from French crusaders in the east, he nonetheless 
writes confidently that the pope called upon men to save themselves 
by following the Lord, to suffer for him, and to give no thought to 
their lack of money. He cites biblical texts with which the pope pur- 
portedly reinforced his message and assures his reader that all of this 
was delivered eloquently (subtiliter). 

It is difficult to assess the value of the Anonymous’s testimony con- 
cerning the Clermont sermon. Prima facie one might argue that it 


°8 Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolymitanorum, ed. and trans. Rosalind Hill (London 
and New York, 1962). 
“Tbid., p. xiv. 
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is of litthe worth. The material is not presented as a single coherent 
form of discourse but as a sequence of disconnected statements; the 
preacher’s name is not provided—an astonishing fact, considering his 
stature—and there is little sense of a particular preaching occasion. In 
his defense, however, two points can be made: first, Peter Tudebode, 
a priest and crusader, found the Anonymous’s treatment a useful 
source for his own history of the expedition, which he completed in 
Jerusalem some time before 1111;*° second, as a layman the Anony- 
mous may not have had the critical expertise necessary for an in- 
formed evaluation of the reports he heard or for a plausible re- 
construction of the sermon. How often, for instance, had he heard 
sermons? Did he have any preconceived notions concerning the sub- 
ject material of sermons? Did he understand the exhortatory purpose 
of sacred oratory? Was he sensitive to the use that preachers made of 
biblical texts in preaching? What differences was he able to detect be- 
tween a sermon preached by a pope and one preached by a wander- 
ing preacher, a parish priest, or a local bishop? 

Without further evidence it is impossible to provide any satisfactory 
answers to these questions. If, however, the Anonymous’s experience 
of preaching was indeed limited, then his attempt, however imper- 
fect, to report Pope Urban’s sermon, to suggest something of its 
emotive impact, and to relate it to the astonishing events which fol- 
lowed reflects not only considerable literary courage but also a deter- 
mination to commit to the historical record the extraordinary, pro- 
vidential nature of the crusade at the time of its inception. 

Although the Gesta Francorum was the earliest account of the cru- 
sade, the Historia Hierosolymitana of Fulcher of Chartres provides the 
earliest, comprehensive account of the Clermont sermon.* Fulcher 
was a crusader. In 1096 he departed for the Holy Land with Duke 
Robert of Normandy and Count Stephen of Blois. In 1097 he left 
them to become chaplain to Baldwin of Boulogne, lord of Edessa, and 
when Baldwin was crowned king of Jerusalem in December 1100, 
Fulcher may have been made prior of Mount Olivet. 

In the prologue to the Historia Fulcher says that he had been re- 
quested by his friends to write a history of the Frankish deeds, and 
that in carrying this out he had worked from memory and experi- 
ence. Unlike the Anonymous, however, Fulcher begins his narrative 
with a description of the Clermont council. He identifies Pope Urban 


* Peter Tudebode, Historia de Hierosolymitano itinere, ed. John H. and Laurita L. Hill 
(Paris, 1977). On the relationship between Tudebode’s work and the Gesta, see espe- 
cially pp. 16—18. 

Fulcher of Chartres, Historia Hierosolymtana, ed. Heinrich Hagenmeyer (Heidel- 
berg, 1913). 
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by name and provides a brief synopsis of the abuses—the deteriora- 
tion of the faith, internal disorder, and the eastern crisis—which 
prompted him to convene the council. Although Fulcher does not 
state explicitly that he attended the council, his careful detail of its 
proceedings suggests that he did. The pope called the delegates to 
order by preaching a sermon. Fulcher does not provide a text of this 
but summarizes it as “an elaborate sermon concerning the many rag- 
ing tempests of this world in which the faith had been degraded.” ” 
This was followed by a general exhortation to keep the faith and com- 
bat evil. Fulcher then lists fourteen decrees passed by the council and 
observes that all present, both clergy and laity, vowed to uphold them. 
At this point, Fulcher says, Urban immediately brought another press- 
ing matter to their attention by preaching a second sermon. 

Fulcher’s account of this sermon takes the form of a reportatio, a 
point-by-point outline of the topics addressed. This suggests that 
Fulcher decided to transcribe without literary embellishment notes 
which he had made on the occasion or which he had acquired from 
someone else. He claims that Urban spoke to only those men, both 
clerical and lay, who were attending the council, and he makes no 
reference to any sermon which was preached publicly to a larger 
audience. 

As reported by Fulcher, Urban began by briefing his audience on 
the events in the east and cast his account in terms of a conflict be- 
tween starkly opposed forces of good and evil, between Christian 
faith and Turkish faithlessness. The eastern Christians need help to 
stem the flood of Turkish violence, which has reached as far as the 
Arm of St. George and threatens to engulf God’s faithful if unop- 
posed. In light of this, Urban continues, God wants all those present 
to be the heralds of Christ and arouse Christian knights and infantry, 
both rich and poor, to joi in a military expedition. According to 
Fulcher, Urban was concerned to convince men of the moral obliga- 
tion to act by underlining their ties of Christian brotherhood and 
their accountability to God: “Oh, how many reproaches,” he declared, 
“will be imputed to you by the Lord himself, if you do not help those 
who, like you, profess Christianity?” * 

Urban clearly anticipated that there would be some in his audience 
whose conscience would balk at the thought of war and who would see 
the call to arms as a flagrant violation not only of the terms but also of 
the spirit of the Peace and Truce of God. To counter this, he argued 


*Trans. Frances Rita Ryan, A History of the Expedition to Jerusalem, 1095—1127, ed. 
Harold S. Finke (New York and Toronto, 1973), p. 62. 
* Historia Hierosolymitana, p. 136. 
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strongly for the unprecedented and extraordinary character of the 
war which he was proposing: one instigated by God, in which the 
combatants were not plunderers but soldiers of Christ fighting not 
improperly but rightly (zwre), and whose reward was not to be a few 
coins but eternal glory and friendship with God. As preparation, they 
were to receive, by Christ’s command, the remission of their sins. Ur- 
ban closed his sermon with a plea for haste and the announcement 
that the date of departure would be the following spring. According 
to Fulcher, news of Urban’s call to arms was disseminated in an infor- 
mal but spirited fashion. He makes no reference to any comprehen- 
sive, organized preaching by the secular clergy but does say: “Many of 
those who heard this promised that they would go and that they 
would diligently exhort others who were absent . . . and afterwards, 
having returned home, they reported what had happened to those 
who did not know.” ” 

Fulcher of Chartres gives an unadorned account of what he thought 
were the essential topics of Urban’s sermon. Although his account is 
more detailed than that of the Anonymous, possibly because he was 
present, it is nevertheless not stirring. Fulcher emphasizes the themes 
of Christian brotherhood, the obligation of western Christians to re- 
lieve their eastern brothers from Turkish incursions, and the spiri- 
tually glorious nature of this foreign campaign. In seeking, however, 
to capture the emotional force of Urban’s words and the appeal of his 
lofty ideals, Fulcher is unimpressive and strains the credulity of his 
readers with the statement that, upon hearing what Urban said, every- 
one was immediately inspired and promised to go on the expedition. 
The problem, of course, lies in the limitations imposed by the repor- 
tatio style which Fulcher used in his account. Although the reportatio 
has the value of preserving for future use a sample of points which 
the notetaker thinks are important at the time, without further embel- 
lishment they make uninspiring reading. In Fulcher’s narrative of the 
Clermont preaching occasion, they fail to convey the rhetorical elo- 
quence of the speaker and certainly do not prepare the reader for the 
dramatic response that followed. 

From the vantage of hindsight, it is unfortunate that Fulcher, who 
had been on the crusade and had probably attended the Clermont 
council, did not attempt to revise his notes and to cast them in the 
form of the continuous discourse of a sermon. Perhaps such a task 
exceeded his skill. There is no certain evidence of his own preaching 
experience or expertise, and, as has been indicated, in the eleventh 
century the priestly office did not entail the obligation to preach. It is 
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therefore possible that Fulcher had little experience in composing or 
delivering sermons; it is also possible that he had little interest in or 
appreciation of the importance of preaching generally, and of Ur- 
ban’s preaching particularly, as an important part of the church’s pas- 
toral mission. Whatever the reasons for Fulcher’s decision to present 
the Clermont sermon in the reportatio style, the problem of depicting 
Clermont as a unique preaching occasion, of recreating something of 
the papal eloquence, and of capturing the expectant, excited mood 
of those who listened and responded fell to Robert of Reims, Baudri 
of Dol, and Guibert of Nogent, monastic literati of northern France, 
who brought to their histories of the crusade a refined theological 
understanding that was absent in the eyewitness accounts.” 

Robert of Reims was a Benedictine monk. In 1096 he was elected 
abbot of Saint-Remi of Reims, but in 1097 he was excommunicated at 
the Council of Reims and deposed from his abbacy. After unsuc- 
cessful appeals to Rome, he retired to become prior of Saint-Oricole, 
a dependent cell of Saint-Remi. It was here, in 1107-8, that he wrote, 
possibly at the request of an abbot identified only as Abbot B.,*° his 
Astoria Hierosolimitana. 

It is unlikely that Robert had been on the crusade,” but on his own 
evidence it is certain that as abbot of Saint-Remi he had attended the 
Clermont council.* He attests to its clerical and lay constituency and 
indicates that the conciliar business was conducted in two stages. First, 
ecclesiastical matters were discussed, and then Urban proceeded to an 
open square where he preached publicly. In his account Robert avoids 
Fulcher’s reportatio style in order to convey to his reader not only the 
substance of Urban’s message but also something of the rhetorical elo- 
quence with which he preached it. 

According to Robert, Urban began by flattering his audience. He 
addressed them as the “chosen and loved of God,’ *? men who were 
distinguished above all others by virtue not only of their geographical 
location but also by their Catholic faith and the honor in which they 


* On the theological development of the ideas which underpinned the First Crusade, 
see Riley-Smith, The First Crusade and the Idea of Crusading. 

**Philip Le Bas, the nineteenth-century editor of Robert’s Historia, identified Abbot 
B. as Bernard of Marmoutiers. This identification, however, 1s tendentious; see, for 
instance, the objections raised by Friedrich Kraft, Heinrich Steinhéwels Verdeutschung 
der Historia Hterosolymitana des Robertus Monachus: Ene literarhistorische Untersuchung 
(Strasbourg, 1905). 

"This was suggested by Guillaume Marlot, Metropolis Remensis historia, 2 vols. (Lille 
and Reims, 1666—79), 1: 353, and Jean Mabillon, in Annales Ordinis S. Benedicti, 6 vols. 
(Paris, 1703-39; repr., Lucca, 1739—45), 5:340, but their evidence is not convincing. 

*% Robert of Reims, Historia Hierosolimitana, RHC, Occ. 3:721. 

*Tbid., p. 727. 
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held the church. Moreover, he intimated that what he was about to say 
was of exceptional importance and of particular interest only to them: 
“Our sermon is directed towards you and my exhortation is meant for 
you. We wish you to know what grievous cause has brought us to your 
land.”*° In highly colored language he tells them of the invasion of 
Christian lands in the east by foreigners. Citing Ps. 78.8, he says that 
they are “a generation which has not directed its heart and whose 
spirit has no faith in God”; *' they are foreign and alien, a race which 
has emerged out of Persia with, he implies, the sole purpose of killing 
Christians and of perpetrating unspeakable atrocities against them 
and their religion. The situation is perilous. ‘The Greeks have already 
been destroyed, and Christians are being mutilated, tortured, and 
raped every day. 

Urban capitalizes upon the outrage, horror, and pity which he un- 
doubtedly intended to arouse in his audience by proposing that they be 
God’s agents of revenge. His arguments, as Robert presents them, are 
compelling. He begins with flattery but points out that to be the elect of 
God entails obligations: “Upon whom,” he asks, “does the task fall 
to avenge this, upon whom does it fall to relieve this, if not upon 
you... ?”** He then presses home the point by recalling the deeds of 
their ancestors, Charles the Great and his son Louis, who destroyed 
pagan kingdoms and expanded the boundaries of the church. The 
present situation, Urban implies, which sees the shameful treatment of 
the Holy Sepulcher and the pollution of the holy places, calls for simi- 
lar forceful action: “O most valiant soldiers,” he cries, “children of un- 
conquered forebears, do not be degenerate, but recall the virtue of 
your ancestors.” ** ‘The Frankish people have a divinely appointed des- 
tiny: to undertake the way of the Holy Sepulcher, to recover the Holy 
Land from its wicked possessor, and to bring it under their own domi- 
nation. If they are to fulfill their destiny and if they are to reap spiritual 
benefits, they must, Urban says, heed the words of the Lord: “Who 
loves his father or mother above me is not worthy of me” (Matt. 10.37), 
and “Everyone who leaves his home, his father or his mother, his wife, 
children, or fields because of my name will receive a hundredfold re- 
ward and will gain eternal life” (Matt. 19.29). 

What this means, Urban insists, is that men must never assume that 
they cannot improve upon their present lot in life. They must not be 
held back from responding to God’s call and thus from achieving great 


0 Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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deeds out of an excessive love of temporal possessions. If they observe 
the poverty of the land in which they now live, they will quickly realize 
that by comparison Jerusalem is indeed the land “which flows with milk 
and honey” (Exod. 3.8). Jerusalem is irresistibly attractive; it is “the 
center of the world, a land bountiful before all others, and, as 1t were, 
another paradise of delights.” It is the royal city which was ennobled 
by Christ’s life on earth but now suffers ignominiously at the hands of 
an infidel enemy. For this reason, Urban continues, the city calls upon 
those whom God has distinguished with the glorious dignity of arms 
to come to her aid. Such is the nature of the cause, therefore, that 
those who fight for her liberation will receive a remission of sins and 
the unfading glory of the kingdom of heaven. 

Urban’s words had their desired effect. The people were moved 
and cried out, “Deus vult! Deus vult!” Their response encouraged 
him to resume speaking. He began by explaining the cause of their 
cry. God, he proclaims, is clearly in their midst; it is God who first 
placed this voice in their breasts, and it is now he who has evoked it. 
Moreover, because these are God’s words, they should, Urban urges, 
become the battle cry of the army so that whenever battle is joined, 
everyone should unite in crying, “Deus vult! Deus vult!” With his au- 
dience raised to such a pitch of excitement, Urban ceased exhorting 
and turned to matters of organization. 

On this Robert says more than Fulcher. He notes that Urban had 
definite notions about the composition of the army. Those who were 
too old or too feeble, those who were unskilled in the use of arms, and 
unaccompanied women were not to participate; the wealthy were to 
finance poor but able soldiers; priests and clerics of every order were 
forbidden to go without episcopal permission; and laymen were to 
have the blessing of a priest before departing. To demonstrate the ex- 
alted nature of their pilgrimage, all participants were to make a vow 
and wear the sign of the Lord’s cross, upon their front when going, 
upon their back when returning. 

Robert of Reims’s version of the Clermont sermon is valuable be- 
cause he attempted to convey something of its oratorical form. Unlike 
Fulcher, he did not merely highlight the subjects which Urban ad- 
dressed, he gave effective literary expression to how they were ampli- 
fied and combined to persuade the audience of their elected role as 
defenders of Jerusalem. Robert was not alone in attempting to convey 
the character of Urban’s persuasiveness. Baudri, archbishop of Dol, 
previously abbot of the Benedictine monastery of Bourgueil, was 
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Robert’s friend and possibly his literary patron.” He had attended the 
Clermont council and in his Historia Jerosolimitana, which was com- 
pleted around 1108, he included his own version of the sermon. With 
his eye upon the reader, Baudri sets the stage for the sermon by antici- 
pating its results. “In our very own times,” he says, “the Lord Jesus 
Christ aroused almost the whole of Christendom all over the earth 
and moved them to join together as a Christian army united in faith in 
order to free Jerusalem, the city where he suffered, from the hands of 
the vile Turks who were dominating it as if it were a captive.””® ‘The 
impact of Christ’s appeal, he continues, was realized in an unprece- 
dented movement of western peoples to the east and the formation of 
an army distinguished by its egalitarian character. 

As Baudri himself was evidently a preacher of some repute, he was 
greatly interested in describing Clermont primarily as a preaching 
occasion.*’ Urban, he observes, came into Gaul “for the purpose of 
public preaching,” and because he was eloquent, he succeeded 1n dis- 
seminating the word of God. At Clermont he mounted a pulpit and 
addressed an audience composed not only of religious but also of 
powerful men from many regions who were distinguished for their 
prowess in war. According to Baudri, Urban opened his sermon with 
a brief reference to the calamitous events which were occurring at Je- 
rusalem, Antioch, and other places in the east, and he underlined the 
sufferings of the Christian inhabitants. To make his audience realize 
how profoundly these events touched their own lives, he emphasized 
the fraternal bond which they had with the eastern Christians. His 
reasoning proceeds from the doctrine of the Universal Church. As 
“sons of the same Christ and of the same church,” he says, Christians 
have the same mother and are members of Christ. He then points out 
that the murder of any Christian and the desecration of any Christian 
church offend against the sacrifices which Christ made, and it 1s this 
offense against Christ which is the fundamental cause for grief: “Chris- 
tian blood, redeemed by the blood of Christ, is being shed, and Chris- 


tian flesh, consanguineous with the flesh of Christ, 1s delivered up to 


»° Baudri refers to Robert in his poems. See Karlheinz Hilbert, ed., Baldricus Bur- 
gulianus, Carmina (Heidelberg, 1979), nos. 194 and 206; Phyllis Abrahams, ed., Les 
oeuvres poétiques de Baudri de Bourgueil, 1046-1130 (Paris, 1926), nos. 232 and 244. 

*° Baudri of Dol, Historia Jerosolimitana, RHC, Occ. 4:9. 
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sacred preaching (praedicationis sanctae vomus); Orderic Vitalis, Historia ecclestastica, ed. 
Marjorie Chibnall, 6 vols. (Oxford, 1968—80), 4: 190, also praised Baudri for his effec- 
tiveness in the pulpit: “Ibi scriptis et dogmatibus suis auditores suos ad Dei cultum in- 
citabat . . . et in umore Dei sacris sermonibus confortabat.” 
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impious foolishness and abominable servitude.”*? Indeed, the very 
worship of Christ is threatened with extinction. The filthy Turks 
(Turci spurcr), Urban iterates to incense his audience further, “domi- 
nate our brothers; see how they have established their heathen super- 
stitions in the very church in Antioch where the blessed Peter first re- 
sided as bishop and how they have shamefully eliminated the Christian 
religion . . . from the sanctuary dedicated to God.”® Jerusalem, how- 
ever, is the special object of ‘Turkish atrocity, and her sufferings, Ur- 
ban says, fill him with fear and shame. In what follows he seeks to 
transfer these feelings to his audience. 

Jerusalem, where Christ suffered because of human sinfulness, has 
been subjugated to pagan abomination and removed from service to 
God. ‘This, Urban admonishes, is a reproach to himself and his audi- 
ence. Western Christians, he implies, must accept the blame both for 
the Turkish abuse of the holy places and for the widespread mockery 
in which Christianity is held. There are men present, he says, who 
have been injured there, who will vouch for the reliability of his 
words, and who will attest to the incorrigible nature of the Turkish 
oppressor. ‘Thus, having set out evocatively the details of the eastern 
crisis, Urban concludes this section of his sermon with an impassioned 
appeal for the sympathy of his audience: 


... but Iam on the edge of tears and cries; sighs and sobbing threaten to 
overcome me. Let us bewail, brothers, I beseech you, let us bewail, and la- 
menting from the depths of our being let us groan aloud with the Psalmist, 
for we are miserable and wretched in whose time that prophecy has been 
fulfilled: “God, the nations have come into your inheritance: they have pol- 
luted your holy temple; they have made Jerusalem guard the fruit trees; 
they have put out the dead bodies of your servants to feed the birds and the 
flesh of your saints to feed the beasts of the land. They have shed blood like 
a river that runs around Jerusalem and there was no one to bury them.” 
Woe upon us, brothers. Now “we have become a reproach to our neigh- 
bors, an object of derision and fun to those who live around us.” Let us 
grieve with and suffer with our brothers, at least in our tears. Let us, who 
have become “despised by the mean” and worse than all men, weep for the 
monstrous devastation of the most Holy Land.*! 


At this point Urban’s audience must have been alive to the fact that 
much more than tears would be required of them if the land sancti- 
fied by Christ, by the Mother of God, by the apostles, and by the saints 
and martyrs was to be liberated from ignominy. In formulating a 
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course of action Urban called upon his listeners to put aside the god- 
less warfare to which they were accustomed and to take up instead the 
warfare of Christ; they must take thought for their souls and cease to 
be oppressors of orphans, robbers of widows, and homicides who spill 
Christian blood, take the wages of thieves, and sniff at men’s corpses 
like vultures. As Christ’s soldiers their ordained task has been pre- 
figured in God’s plan by the ancient sons of Israel, and, like the an- 
cient sons of Israel but with Jesus as their commander, they must rush 
to defend the Holy Land and the church from foreign intruders. 

Urban expands upon what he means by the warfare of Christ and 
at the same time suggests the morality which it imposes upon its par- 
ticipants. He emphasizes that Jesus Christ is the leader, that the army 
is Christian, that the heroic ideal is to die for Christ in the city where 
Christ died for men, that the soldiers must be motivated by fraternal 
charity and thus must refrain from plundering other Christians, that 
Christ is the paymaster and God the provisioner, and that regardless 
of whether a soldier survives or dies, he will obtain his reward, whose 
value exceeds by far the effort which Christ requires: “The way is 
short and the labor is very small, but nevertheless he will give you in 
return the unfading crown.” ” 

Waging the warfare of Christ had the signal advantage of uniting 
in a single Christian enterprise the ecclesiastic and lay elements of 
Frankish society. In Urban’s mind, the army would be similar to that 
of the Israelites, in which each sector with perfect articulation would 
perform its ordained function: the one by praying, the other by wield- 
ing the sword. “You who are going to go,” he proclaims, “will have us 
to pray for you; let us have you to fight for the people of God. It is our 
duty to pray; let it be yours to fight against the Amalechites. With 
Moses we extend our tireless hands in prayer to heaven; you, fearless 
warriors, take out and brandish the sword against Amalech.”* 

As part of his exhortation, Urban instructed the bishops attending 
the council to announce the expedition and preach the way to Jerusa- 
lem. Baudri’s testimony confirms what has been suggested already: 
namely, that in their preaching the bishops made little impact and 
that the news of the expedition was bruited more freely by the laity. 
Wherever men met to talk, in corners or at crossroads, they exhorted 
one another to join; indeed, the pressure exerted in this way was so 
great that those who promised to go on the pilgrimage boasted openly 
of their intention, and those who hung back were ashamed. In this 
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way, says Baudri, the word of God was spread, and every day the 
number of recruits increased. 

More than 200 years later, Baudri’s version of Urban’s sermon was 
appended to a fourteenth-century text of Humbert of Romans’s De 
predicacione cructs as an example of an effective crusade sermon.” The 
manuscript provides no explicit statement of why Baudr1’s version was 
chosen over others, but it is surely reasonable to suppose, given the 
instructional purpose of De predicacione crucis, that it was at least partly 
because the version evinced many of those elements which were 
deemed most useful for effective crusade preaching. With its emo- 
tional appeal for tears, with its emphatic insistence upon the moral 
obligation of God’s elect to defend his land from infidel oppression 
and to seize the opportunity of fulfilling the doctrine of Christian 
brotherhood, and with its stress upon the divine leadership of the 
army and upon the spiritual rewards which accrue to the soldiers, 
Baudri’s version gave a clear and persuasive expression to the reli- 
gious character and purpose of Christian warfare. 

Guibert, abbot of Nogent, did not attend the Clermont council and 
relied upon the accounts of those who had been present for informa- 
tion on its proceedings. Although the version of Urban’s sermon 
which he subsequently completed around 1111—12 lacks the eyewit- 
ness value of those of Robert and Baudri, it nonetheless merits serious 
consideration, for Guibert’s interpretation of what he was told re- 
sulted in a sermon of singular character, a sermon which, of all the 
versions, is most consonant with the exalted status of its preacher, the 
uniqueness of the occasion, and with the elevated nature of the sub- 
ject. The reason for Guibert’s especial interest in Urban’s sermon 
stems in part from his broader concerns with preaching in general. 

In his De sua vita Guibert has much to say about his preaching activi- 
ties.” As a monk of the Abbey of Saint-Germer-de-Fly, he preached in 
his abbot’s place at the chapter of a monastery in his province. His ser- 
mon, based upon the text of Wisd. of Sol. 7.30—8.1, seems to have 
been modest. He developed his thought around the single word 
“wisdom” to show the monks how the possession of this virtue strength- 
ened them against evil. Whatever else he said so impressed the prior 
that he asked Guibert to compose a preaching aid for him. In re- 


**See below, Chapter 7. 
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sponse, Guibert began a moral commentary on the six days of crea- 
tion and prefixed to it the Liber quo ordine sermo fier debeat, an instruc- 
tive tract on the criteria of good preaching.*’ Guibert worked under 
trying conditions. His abbot could see no value in such an undertak- 
ing and rebuked him at every possible opportunity. As a result, it was 
not until the abbot’s retirement in 1084 that he was able to complete it. 

In 1104 Guibert took up the abbacy of Notre Dame of Nogent-sous- 
Coucy, and in this capacity he was able to pursue unobstructed his in- 
terest in preaching. On the occasion of his installation, he preached 
on Isa. 3.6—8, and his detailed account of his sermon shows a marked 
predisposition towards a moral exegesis of the text. He structured 
his ideas around the words of his preaching text, and it is interesting 
that his central theme concerns the responsibility of those who hold 
pastoral office to know the sacraments and be skilled in the cure of the 
inner man. In a clear reference to his new obligations as abbot, he 
drew upon his preaching text to illustrate the difficulty he faced in 
preserving the spiritual tranquillity of his monastery. The foremost 
problem, as he saw it, was to maintain his own serenity, because with- 
out this he would not be able to minister to his monks. 

Guibert did not, however, confine himself to preaching to monastic 
congregations. After the murder of Gérard of Quierzy in the cathe- 
dral of Laon, the canons and the dean requested Guibert to preach to 
the people of Laon concerning the outrage. Again Guibert provides a 
summary of what he said. Proceeding from the text of Ps. 68.2—3, he 
spoke of man’s unbridled capacity for violence against other men and 
against the sacred things of God. In a sonorous series of rhetorical 
questions he evoked the figure of an angry God seeking vengeance 
for the wanton slaughter of an innocent man in his sanctuary. He 
urged his listeners to repent and threatened them with further suffer- 
ing in this life and damnation in the next if they should prove re- 
calcitrant.” Guibert’s preaching was effective. The perpetrators of the 
crime were excommunicated, but as a result, he found himself the ob- 
ject of considerable hostility. 

Guibert’s decision to include in his De sua vita examples of his 
preaching is probably to be linked to his desire to provide preaching 
materials for others. Further evidence of this is to be found in his ac- 
count of the travels of the canons of Laon who, in an effort to raise 
money, traveled throughout France and parts of England carrying 
fragments of the robe of the Blessed Virgin, of the sponge which 
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touched Christ’s lips during his passion, and of the true cross.”” The 
canons’ journey was marvelously eventful, at times violent, and the 
miracles associated with the relics provided Guibert with the stuff of 
moral tales. He is quick to point out, however, that in relating their 
journey in such detail, his aim is only to provide useful examples for 
preachers. 

Guibert’s interest in preserving a record of some of his own ser- 
mons and in making available stories which he thought others might 
find serviceable indicates his strong interest in the theoretical side of 
preaching and sermon composition. His fullest statement of this, how- 
ever, is in the Quo ordine sermo fieri debeat, written, as has been noted, 
when he was a young monk. In this, Guibert is sharply critical of the 
practices and attitudes of many contemporary preachers. Preaching, 
he complains, is sporadic, and sermons have an uncertain quality. 
Many prelates are reluctant or even refuse to preach, and those who do 
frequently deliver sermons which to Guibert’s mind were better left 
unspoken. His criticisms arise from what he believes to be a generally 
held misconception of the preacher’s purpose and the function of the 
sermon. He rebukes those who preach out of envy, who are motivated 
by reasons of self-aggrandizement, money, and scholarly ostentation. 
He censures those who deliver turgid and sententious sermons de- 
voted to learned expositions of biblical obscurities and who speak too 
long, too repetitively, and in a way which is lackluster and feeble. 

To remedy these abuses, Guibert sets out proposals for successful 
and useful preaching. He begins by emphasizing that the purpose of 
preaching is the cure of the inner man. It is to this end alone that the 
preacher must devote himself both by his own moral example and by 
educating people in Christian spirituality. For this the proper inculca- 
tion of doctrine is paramount: “It is very dangerous,” he notes, “for 
the man whose business it is to preach to depart from doctrine.”” 
Guibert realized, however, that it is not easy for preachers to indoctri- 
nate people so thoroughly that immediate moral reform results. Like 
St. Paul, he had no illusions concerning man’s natural inclination to 
evil; indeed, he notes, “if men were as eager for good [as they are for 
evil] they would be duly entitled to great praise.” It was therefore 
incumbent upon the preacher to motivate men to goodness by hold- 
ing out the joys of salvation while at the same time prodding them 
from behind with the terrors of future punishments. 

Listener boredom was a serious obstacle to the realization of the 
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preacher's salvatory purpose. Guibert therefore stresses how neces- 
sary it is for a preacher to tailor his sermon to suit the audience. Since 
a preacher’s audience, he says, is likely to be composed of people 
whose lives are guided by pragmatic concerns, for whom spiritual 
thought is alien, and whose capacity for understanding and intellec- 
tual retention are severely limited, the sermon must be brief and lu- 
cid, its ideas obvious and intelligible. Thus, Guibert urges, the preacher 
should keep doctrine simple; he should avoid preaching on sacramen- 
tal doctrine since people are easily confused by this, and error often 
results; and he should reinforce texts from the Gospels with material 
from the Old Testament, which is intrinsically fascinating to many 
and provides the preacher with opportunities to punctuate his ser- 
mon with popular historical topics such as the deeds of ancestors. 

Biblical interpretation, too, has to satisfy the criterion of apposite- 
ness. Guibert is insistent that the preacher adduce the moral over the 
allegorical and the anagogical. His reasons for this are twofold. First, 
the effective use of the allegorical is the strict preserve of the mature, 
experienced preacher; second, the moral interpretation 1s more suit- 
able for the times, since it bears directly upon the cure of souls and 
lends itself readily to an intelligible exposition of what, Guibert be- 
lieves, should be the subject of any sermon: the virtues and vices. In 
instructing an audience on these, he advises the preacher to proceed 
through contrast and begin by depicting the manifestations of vice. 
Again, his reasoning stems from the rude character of the audience, 
on whom any lofty disquisition on virtue would be wasted: “For such 
is the animal nature of some of these people,” he observes somewhat 
acidly, “that they cannot understand anything, even things which are 
obvious to the beasts, unless it is palpable, and they are unaware of the 
inner workings and vices of their own bodies and spirits until they 
hear about them from others and, having heard, we can only hope 
that they remember what they have heard.”” 

With the dawning awareness of their spiritual essence, the audience 
must then be exhorted by the preacher to the spiritual battle. He must 
strengthen their faith and provide them with the comfort which 
comes from hope of better things. In this connection, Guibert rejects 
Gregory’s dictum that “nothing is more felicitous than the simple 
mind,” arguing that this simplicity is unawareness; such a mind, he 
asserts, 1s in a constant state of self-induced agitation, and whether it 
is striving to do wrong or is experiencing alarm over wrongdoing, it 1s 
consumed by internal fires. A preacher must lead this mind to think 
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of perdition and to reflect upon its moral shame, since these cogitative 
processes will induce an understanding of the difference between 
flesh and spirit, will bring about a moral conversion, and will strengthen 
the mind to resist the allurement of former evil practices. 

All these moral and stylistic elements which Guibert deemed to be 
essential to good preaching he found in the reports that reached him 
of Urban’s sermon. He praised the pope’s oratory, his accomplish- 
ments in Latin and French, and his wit, brilliance, and readiness of 
speech.” Moreover, Guibert implies that because of the uncommon 
excellence of the Clermont sermon, it is impossible for him to do any- 
thing more than reproduce the general thrust of Urban’s message. He 
has Urban begin his sermon by explaining to his audience why more 
prestige is attached to a pilgrimage to Jerusalem than to any of those 
places associated with the apostles or to Constantinople, the city of 
kings: Jerusalem is the source from which Christians have received 
the grace of redemption and the origin of Christianity. Sacred Scrip- 
ture confirms this contention. In the Gospel of John (4.22) the Lord 
himself says: “Salvation comes from the Jews,” and the appearance of 
the Savior was foretold by the prophet Isaiah. Thus, Urban con- 
cludes, it is clear that the land and the city of Jerusalem are called sa- 
cred by Holy Scripture because of their association with the incarnate 
and suffering Christ. In an emotionally pitched rhetorical question 
Urban restates his thesis and at the same time instructs his audience in 
the central facts of Christ’s life on earth: 


For if, as we read in the sacred writings of the prophets, this land was the 
inheritance and sacred temple of God before the Lord walked and suffered 
there, what reverence, what sanctity do we believe accrued to it when God 
became incarnate there, when he was nurtured, grew, and in human form 
walked about or rode from place to place and where, briefly, the blood of 
the Son of God, more sacred than heaven and earth, was shed and where as 
the souls of the dead trembled, his body died and came to rest in the tomb; 
what veneration do we think it has earned?” 


The theme of the polluting presence of the infidel in the sacred 
places, which figured so largely in the version of Baudri of Dol, is here 
almost incidental. Instead of inciting his audience to feelings of out- 
rage and fear, Guibert has Urban moving them by evoking their de- 
sire for God. If they aspire after the Author of sanctity, if they love 
him and seek the signs of his incarnate presence, then, he implies, 
they are ready to participate in the great enterprise which God has 
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ready for them, an enterprise which requires them to cleanse by war- 
fare his holy land and his glorious tomb. Like the Maccabees, who 
won such esteem for their martial defense of the Temple and their 
religion, the members of the audience are urged to take up arms and 
as Christian soldiers, upon whom the task has been legitimately laid, 
to fight zealously for the freedom of their fatherland. 

The comparison between the audience as Christian soldiers and the 
Maccabees is richly suggestive and focuses their attention upon the 
matter of religious warfare. In this connection Urban is at pains to 
show that warfare for the cross, the blood, and the tomb 1s less ar- 
duous than a pilgrimage to the places of the apostles and more re- 
warding than secular wars. It brings to its participants the “glorious 
gift of martyrdom” and the claim to present and eternal praise; by 
contrast, secular wars, which arise from men’s greed and arrogance 
and result only in “mad internecine slaughter,” bring the belligerents 
“perpetual annihilation and the certain destruction of damnation.” ” 

To convince his audience of their obligation to fight, Urban returns 
to the theme of the momentous importance of Jerusalem in the un- 
folding of sacred history. First, in a bold hypothesis suggestive of St. 
Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo,” he eliminates from history the period of 
Christ’s life on earth to argue that, even without Christ’s advent, Jeru- 
salem as the source of the old law should excite men. Second, Jerusa- 
lem is the origin of Christianity; from here, he says, men have re- 
ceived the Christian Gospel, the cleansing of baptism, and the proof 
of faith. These attributions, however, are lent a particularly compel- 
ling persuasiveness by the attendant imagery whose force is to urge 
the audience to return to their source. Thus, building around the dic- 
tum of Solomon that “rivers return to the place of origin in order to 
flow again” (Eccles. 1.7), Urban likens Jerusalem to a spring which 
gives rise to the waters of catholic Christianity, which are first dis- 
persed throughout the world but then bend back to seek their source. 

Urban then gives sharper focus to the idea of a return to religious 
sources through the associated notion of the repayment of debt. 
Christians, he says, return “to consider carefully what they owe to a 
fountain which ts so refreshing.” ” The notion of waters of re-creation 
together with the subsequent reference to the cleansing of baptism 
suggests strongly that Urban was seeking to impress upon his audi- 
ence the idea that the warfare which he was proposing was a similar 
act of cleansing. Whatever sense of obligation his audience might have 
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felt depended clearly upon their comprehension of the doctrine of 
baptism. If they understood that Christ’s crucifixion in Jerusalem had 
made possible the saving benefits of baptism, if they remembered that 
Satan had been conquered and that they were free from his tyranny, 
if they remembered that through the healing grace of the baptismal 
waters they had been restored to a pristine relationship of trust in 
God and that in their symbolic turning towards the east they looked 
towards that ancient homeland of paradise which God had once 
planted for them but had been lost by Adam, then they might reason- 
ably be expected to answer the call to liberate and cleanse the place 
where all this was made possible.” 

As the trusted allies of God in the struggle against evil, the audience 
had also a duty to engage Antichrist in the ordained battle presaging 
the consummation of time. To prepare for this, paganism must first 
be eradicated from Jerusalem, because, Urban says, referring to the 
Book of Daniel and to Jerome’s commentary on it,*' Antichrist will 
pitch his tents upon the Mount of Olives; he will establish himself in 
the temple of God as if he were God; and there he will await his Chris- 
tian opponent. The apocalyptic zeal which these words were clearly 
meant to inspire was intensified by Urban’s vision of a vast Christian 
empire which the audience would help to establish: “Who is there,” he 
asks, “who cannot imagine that God, who surpasses the hope of all 
men in abundance of virtue, will destroy the weeds of paganism 
through the spark of your fire, so that he will number among those 
who follow the rudiments of his law Egypt, Africa, and Ethiopia, 
which are separate from the community of our belief... ?”* 

As part of his thesis that the liberation of Jerusalem was essential 
for the realization of God’s plan, he demonstrated that its subjugation 
was also necessary. His argument rests upon an exegesis of Luke 
21.24: “Jerusalem must be trodden down by the gentiles until the 
times of the nations are completed.” ‘These words, he says, bear two 
interpretations. The first makes clear that the pagan presence in Jeru- 
salem is temporary and subject to Christian forbearance. Moreover, 
he suggests, Christ’s words in John 7.6, “My time has not yet come, but 
your time is near” and “You have your time,” provide clear indication 
that the anticipated brevity of the pagan occupation is the result of 
their immorality. The second interpretation takes account of the pur- 
poseful role of the gentiles within the economy of salvation, but it un- 
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derlines again the inevitability of their subjugation. Recalling, per- 
haps, the Glossa ordinana or, more likely, one of its sources on “the 
times of the nations” (Luke 21.24), Urban states that these are “the 
plenitudes of the gentiles which are destined to enter in before Israel 
can be saved.” ** 

According to Guibert, Urban achieved considerable hortatory eftect 
by linking this theme of the ordained expulsion of the pagans from 
Jerusalem to that of the imminent epiphany of Antichrist. He 1m- 
pressed upon his audience the immediate urgency of their appointed 
task but also drove home the point that even without them God’s plan 
would proceed inexorably, with the result that they would miss a great 
opportunity: “Now, dearest brothers,” he exhorted, “these times per- 
haps will be fulfilled when with God’s aid the power of the pagans will 
be repelled through you . . . , and according to the prophets, before 
the arrival of Antichrist, Christian rule must be restored in those parts 
either through you or through those whom God wants.” ** 

In a vigorously expressed sequence of imperatives Urban then 
summarized his principal themes. He charged the audience to think 
upon their divinely appointed task of restoring Jerusalem, to weigh 
up the anticipated joys of success, and to remember both their spiri- 
tual origin and Isaiah’s prophecy of a great movement of peoples 
from west to east for the fulfillment of God’s purpose, the restoration 
of Jerusalem. 

At this point the sermon takes on a different character, as Urban 
departs from doctrine and Scripture to consider the atrocities suf- 
fered by Christian pilgrims to the Holy Land. First, however, he 
makes it quite clear to his audience that he does so with some reluc- 
tance; this is evident in his dispassionate style of presentation. Granted, 
the appropriate rhetorical conventions are observed—exclamation, 
rhetorical question suggestive of outrage, censorious interjection, and 
a suitably “purple” passage depicting the mutilation of bodies—but if 
one looks beyond these devices for the sense of horror, revulsion, and 
pity which was conveyed so effectively in the versions of Robert and 
Baudri, there is only a feeling of anticlimax and disappointment. In 
accounting for this, the possibility may be canvassed that Guibert be- 
lieved that Urban was interested in the atrocities not so much as evi- 
dence of Turkish barbaric cruelty as such, but as evidence of the un- 
folding of God’s plan. This, I think, is what is indicated in the close 
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association made in the sermon between the atrocities and the repre- 
sentation of Jerusalem as the city of persecutions. The point seems to 
be that persecutions—and under this rubric the Turkish atrocities 
must surely be included—are ordained by God for an end which is 
ultimately beneficial. This, the sermon points out, is shown by the ex- 
perience of the Maccabees and Christ, both of whom, victims of per- 
secution, overcame their persecutors and in so doing provided a spiri- 
tually salutary example for the faithful. If this interpretation has 
substance, two further points may be made: first, that it was Guibert’s 
conviction that Urban wished his listeners to understand that they 
were living in another of God’s ordained persecutions; second, that by 
taking the cross and resisting the persecutors after the manner of 
Christ and the Maccabees, they too could be assured of victory. 

In contrast with Robert and Baudri, Guibert depicts the response to 
the sermon as orderly and restrained, and he omits all mention of any 
spontaneous cry of “Deus vult.” Urban absolved and blessed all those 
who vowed to go. He then assigned them cloth crosses, the visible in- 
signia of Christ’s suffering, suitable, says Guibert, for those who were 
about to enter God’s service. 

It is by now apparent how the Clermont sermon satisfied Guibert’s 
criteria of good preaching. The status of the preacher was exalted 
and his eloquence well attested. His purpose 1n preaching was to urge 
men to undertake an eminently Christian work, and in this he based 
his appeal upon themes of which Guibert approved: the love of God, 
salvation, the perils of sin, and the pressing need for conversion. In 
developing these themes Urban exercised reason rather than emo- 
tion; his treatment of doctrine on the incarnation and crucifixion, on 
baptism and martyrdom, was more illustrative than rigorously ex- 
pository; his biblical texts were taken from both the Old and New Tes- 
taments and informed the audience on aspects of sacred history from 
its early times up to its consummation in Antichrist. Finally, in his ex- 
hortation, he inspired the audience by adducing the deeds of an- 
cestors and by offering them the rewards of the martyr; at the same 
time, however, he prodded them with thoughts on the horrors of 
damnation. 

Guibert of Nogent’s version of the Clermont sermon is the produc- 
tion of a mature and thoughtful man. His text is imbued with a richly 
suggestive thematic coherence which 1s not so readily apparent in the 
versions of Fulcher, Robert, or Baudri. His treatment of the com- 
parison between the wars of the Maccabees and Christian warfare is a 
case in point. It will be recalled that he adduced the ideas of the legiti- 
macy of religious warfare, the pollution of holy places and things, 
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warfare for Christ, and the reward of martyrdom which would accrue 
to the participants. The First Book of Maccabees tells of the accession 
in 175 B.c. of Antiochus IV Epiphanes to the Seleucid throne and of 
his persecution of the Jews. In what has been termed “the first rell- 
gious war in the history of mankind”*’ Antiochus embarked upon a 
course of destruction which aimed at eliminating this people and their 
religion. Copies of the ‘Torah were burned; the offering of sacrifices 
in the Temple, Sabbath observance, and the practice of circumcision 
were forbidden; and a pagan idol was erected upon the altar of God.” 
Medieval exegetes saw a similarity between this Jewish persecution 
and that of the later Christian era, and they used this to underpin 
their allegorical, mystical, and tropological explication of the Books of 
Maccabees. Hrabanus Maurus (d. 856) was one of these exegetes, and 
his Commentary on the Books of the Maccabees is a fine illustration of how 
the historical conflict between Antiochus and the Maccabees became 
endowed with a richly Christian meaning.*’ 

For Hrabanus, the Maccabees prefigured and symbolized the Chris- 
tian community. Seen mystically, Mattathias was the “Lord Savior,” 
the “leader of the people of God,” the “defender of his own elect,” the 
“gift of God,” and the “sacrament of the incarnation.”** Because he 
typified Christ, his death was held to typify Christ’s passion,*® and his 
instructions to his sons just before he died typified Christ’s teaching at 
the Last Supper.” The sons of Mattathias were therefore the “sons of 
Christ,”*' and as “members of his body” they signified “all the saints.” ” 

Opposing the Maccabees, and as evil as they were saintly, was King 
Antiochus, a brooding and menacing figure who seethed with hatred 
for the Christian church and was devoted to persecuting and exter- 
minating its members. This transposition of Jewish history into a 
Christian context is attendant upon Hrabanus’s mystical interpreta- 


*'W. H.C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church: A Study of a Conflict 
from the Maccabees to Donatus (Oxford, 1965), p. 43. 

*° 1 Macc. 1.21 ff. 

87Hrabanus Maurus, Commentaria in libros Machabaeorum, PL 109: 1125-1256. The 
secondary literature on Hrabanus 1s vast; see, for instance the bibliography provided by 
Helmut Spelsberg in Hrabanus Maurus und seine Schule: Festschrift der Rabanus-Maurus- 
Schule, 1980, ed. Winfried Bohne (Fulda, 1980), pp. 214—30; C. Spicq, O.P., Esquasse 
dune histoire de lexégése latine au moyen age (Paris, 1944), pp. 38-44 et passim; and 
Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, pp. 37, 43, 57—60, et passim, indicate 
Hrabanus’s continuing influence throughout the Middle Ages. 
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tion of Antiochus as the type of Antichrist. Each of his documented 
enormities—his arrogant entrance into the Holy Land, his devasta- 
tion of the Temple, and his pollution of the holy place with gentile 
superstition—corresponds with all that is known about Antichrist’s ac- 
tivities on earth, his cruel war that he will wage against the church, his 
attack upon the soul of the unbeliever, and his subversive method of 
attacking through the pollution of doctrinal error. 

Pollution and cruelty figure largely in Hrabanus’s exegesis. Their 
character 1s exclusively religious, and their perpetrators are motivated 
by hatred of Christians, the church, and the sacraments. Such people 
are the declared enemies of Christ and are recognizable by their 
moral depravity, erroneous belief, and worship of idols. The cruelty 
which they evince in persecuting Christians is, according to Hra- 
banus, the immediate product of their impiety. 

Hrabanus saw the personification of these horrors in the generals 
of Antiochus’s army, and this led him to a sharp denunciation of secu- 
lar warfare. Thus, Gorgias conducted his own war out of arrogance 
and contumacy against the Lord’s commands;” Bacchides mustered 
his own secular power to disrupt the sacrament of baptism;* and Cen- 
debaeus 1s said to have harnessed the power of this world in order 
to persecute the Christian religion.” These generals, however, sup- 
ported by a following of pagans, gentiles, heretics, and anti-Christians, 
were not victorious. Locked together in internecine wars, they dis- 
posed their men and machines in darkness, and the results of their 
engagements were ruination and damnation. Arrayed against this 
devilish force was the army of the Maccabees. 

The Maccabean army signifies the army of Christ. It derives its 
strength from God, and its soldiers, who are trained in a spiritual 
camp, are distinguished by their steadfast faith and perfect devotion. 
Their wars are religious, undertaken to defend God’s people and the 
saints, to preserve the Christian faith, and to advance the salvation of 
brothers. Their goal is to kill their spiritual enemy, and the reward 
which they seek is not gold or silver but knowledge, eloquence, heav- 
enly conversion, and martyrdom.” So great is the moral depravity of 
his enemy and the menace which it poses that the true soldier of 
Christ accepts gladly his obligation to take up arms. For, says Hra- 
banus, this warfare is commissioned by God; indeed, it was Christ 
himself who taught Judas Maccabaeus and the evangelists how to 
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wage it®’ and who in answering their prayers promised them his aid.” 
Finally, because these wars for the faith are fought in accordance with 
the mandate of God®* and the will of Christ, they are, Hrabanus says, 
legitimate.'”° Taking inspiration from the words of St. Paul, “For who 
struggles in battle is not crowned unless he has fought legitimately” 
(2 Tim. 2.5), Hrabanus linked legitimacy with Judas’s spiritual re- 
wards and his status of Christian martyr. To understand the basis of 
this association, a brief consideration of the reported acts of the Chris- 
tian martyrs is instructive. 

In reading of the sufferings and deaths of the early martyrs, one 
is struck by the frequency of the assertion that they acted out of 
faith.’*' Phileas, describing the sufferings of the martyrs at Alexandria 
(c. 306), expressed this simply when he observed that they died for 
their beliefs. The point is again made, although from a different per- 
spective, by the Roman persecutors of Blandina, one of the martyrs of 
Lyons (c. 177), who mocked, “Where is their God and what good was 
their religion to them, which they preferred even to their own lives?” 

The accounts recorded in the Acts of the Christian Martyrs reveal 
clearly the martyr’s perspective of his own martyrdom. They show 
how by dying for Christ and for other Christians he sought to imitate 
Christ’s example and to reciprocate his goodness. Thus St. Justin 
(d. 165 at Rome) wished to die for Christ; Agathonice (d. c. 170 at Per- 
gamum) proclaimed her readiness to suffer for Christ’s name; the 
Scillitan martyrs (c. 180) and St. Crispina (d. 304 at Tagora) were be- 
headed for Christ’s name; St. Euplus (d. 304 at Catania) at his execu- 
tion calls upon Christ to protect him since, he says, it is for Christ that 
he suffers; St. Irenaeus (d. 304 at Smyrna), who was martyred for 
Christ’s name, suffered also for his people and for the church; and 
Vettius Epagathus (d. 177 at Lyons) was deemed a true disciple be- 
cause he followed the Lamb to lay down his life in defense of his fel- 
low Christians. 

The defensive altruism of martyrdom which 1s reflected 1n the Acts 
highlights a certain innate martial quality whose peculiar interest lies 
in its providential connection with the conflict of the Apocalypse. ‘This 
is particularly evident in the account of the martyrs of Lyons: “The 
Adversary swooped down with full force, in this way anticipating his 
final coming which is sure to come. Arrayed against him was God’s 
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grace.” Not all of the accounts, however, set out so clearly the apoca- 
lyptic significance of the martyr’s battle. Instead, what one must work 
with is a texture of implication woven from the threads of motifs 
which have strongly apocalyptic associations. Of special importance 
are the motifs of the Lamb, the military sign, and the crown of victory. 

In the Apocalypse the Lamb appears as the triumphant military 
commander. His leadership is deemed worthy; he arrays his troops 
on Mount Sion and marks them as his own with the character of his 
name and that of the Father." ‘The soldiers share in the prize of re- 
demption, which the Lamb won for them by his victorious death;'” 
they are the faithful, the elect," and they follow the Lamb to fight 
against the Ten Kings. By contrast, those who wear the character of 
the beast must face defeat and a terrible fate."°° The beast is autocratic 
and coercive, and his followers, who are not true soldiers, are doomed 
to eternal torment.'*’ This is the wage which they earn for their intol- 
erance, ignorance, and unquenchable hatred for all things and people 
associated with God; this is their reward for blasphemy, pseudo- 
prophecy, and, above all, for their oppression of God’s sacred city, 
Jerusalem. 

The victory won by the army of the Lamb is symbolized by the ap- 
pearance of riders arrayed in white and mounted on white horses. 
The booty of the crown of life, which they have won for their faithful 
witness and self-sacrifice, comes to them through the sacramental 
blood of the Lamb.'* The motif of the crown of life evokes images of 
being in the presence of God. The victorious soldier is led by the 
Lamb to the fountain of the waters of life;'®’ he sits on the throne with 
Christ;'° his name is inscribed in the book of life;!"’ and his forehead 
is signed indelibly with the name of God, the Lamb, and the new 
Jerusalem.'” 

The implications of this for the idea of the crusade are profound. 
Apocalyptic warfare, the martyr’s battle, and the crusade are clearly 
interlocking parts in a single, continuous contest against evil. In all es- 
sential ways the struggles of the Maccabees against the persecutor 
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Antiochus, of the early Christian martyrs against Roman imperial au- 
thority, of the elect of the Lamb against the beast, and, by association, 
of the crusaders against the Muslim infidel are substantially identical. 
Christ is the commander of the host, and they are his soldiers; they 
wear his distinguishing sign and fulfill his will; their warfare is legiti- 
mate, and their sufferings are rewarded by the gift of eternal life in 
the presence of God; the source of their fortitude is faith in the re- 
demptive sacrifice of the commander, and their real victory 1s per- 
ceived as a triumph of spirit over the forces of persecution, infidelity, 
and brutality. 

We can never know for certain what Pope Urban preached at Cler- 
mont. What can be said, however, is that the reports of his sermon 
have been transmitted in widely different forms, from the attenuated 
accounts of the Anonymous and Fulcher of Chartres to the more 
complete reconstructions composed by the monks Robert of Reims, 
Baudri of Dol, and Guibert of Nogent. With each author, the content 
of the sermon is undoubtedly the combined product of personal se- 
lection from and interpretation of the information at hand, whether 
eyewitness or reported; but it is also a product of his interest and ex- 
perience in preaching. The evidence suggests that 1n the late eleventh 
century and the beginning of the twelfth there were few secular 
clergy who either could or would preach, and that, with the exception 
of the wandering preachers, whatever preaching there was was done 
by monks. With this in mind, it is therefore not surprising that the 
most rhetorically compelling versions of Urban’s sermon were com- 
posed by monks. Although there is no certain evidence for Robert of 
Reims’s preaching, he may well have done so during his brief abbacy 
of Saint-Remi; his polished reconstruction of Urban’s sermon sug- 
gests at least that he was familiar with sermon form and had a finely 
tuned awareness of the dynamics of the extraordinary preaching oc- 
casion that Clermont was. With Baudri of Dol and Guibert of Nogent 
we are on firmer ground. Both were preachers of considerable repu- 
tation, and this 1s reflected in their handling of the material. Like 
Robert, they attempted more than a prosaic summary of what Urban 
said. ‘Vhey perceived his sermon as an integral part of the history of 
the expedition that recovered Jerusalem for Christendom, and they 
undertook to endow it with the dignity and high-minded qualities ap- 
propriate to the movement it inspired. 

Guibert especially, an experienced preacher and a student of the 
theory of good preaching, has plumbed the exegetical depths of bibli- 
cal meaning to produce a sermon text which is a masterly piece of 
pulpit oratory and at the same time historically plausible. The library 
of Cluny, where Urban passed much of his life, contained copies of 
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the works which could have provided the inspiration for such a ser- 
mon—the Apocalypse, the Books of Maccabees, Hrabanus’s commen- 
tary on the Maccabees, and Prudentius’s Peristephanon, a beautiful and 
moving account of the sufferings of the martyrs'’—all of which Ur- 
ban had probably read and in which his thinking must surely have 
been steeped. This is not to suggest that Guibert was better informed 
concerning the Clermont sermon. The suggestion is merely that he 
was better equipped to give effective expression to what he knew, and 
that of all the versions, his demonstrates best how Urban succeeded in 
touching the bedrock of the Frankish soul, animating it with the de- 
sire to serve God. 

The role of the wandering evangelists in propagating Urban’s mes- 
sage is problematic. While some historians have claimed that they took 
over the preaching,'* Johannes von Walter has expressed reserva- 
tions because of the ambiguous nature of the evidence.” Although 
Peter of Amiens played a significant part in the crusade, the same can- 
not be said with certainty of Robert of Arbrissel. None of the contem- 
porary or near-contemporary narratives of the expedition mentions 
him as a crusade preacher, and his Vita, written by Baudri of Dol, is 
similarly silent."° Despite this silence, he continues to be included 
among those who preached the crusade. An examination of the cru- 
cial passage of the Vita demonstrates that his inclusion is questionable. 
In 1096, after the council at Clermont had been dissolved, Urban vis- 
ited Angers, where he summoned Robert out of his self-imposed 
eremitical life in the forest of Craon and commanded him to preach. 
After hearing what was clearly a remarkable extemporaneous ser- 
mon, Urban realized that Robert was inspired by the Holy Spirit and 


'? For the contents of Cluny’s library see Léopold Delisle, Inventaire des manuscrits de 
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consequently charged him to preach publicly. ‘To assume from this 
that Urban had in mind only the preaching of the crusade 1s to take 
an exceedingly narrow view of what was, as J. de Pétigny has ob- 
served, “le pouvoir de précher librement dans tout le monde chré- 
tien.” |!” Moreover, as E. O. Blake and Colin Morris have shown, Ur- 
ban, who espoused the poverty and preaching movement, was surely 
eager to do everything possible to legitimize Robert’s ministry."* ‘The 
broad nature of Robert’s commission is also reflected by his subse- 
quent preaching activities. His message, as the Vita attests, was one of 
repentance, and he ministered particularly to the very type of person 
whom Urban had tried to discourage from joining the expedition, 
namely, women and lepers. The impact that he had upon people was 
undeniably profound and must be measured not in numbers of cru- 
saders but in the thousands of men and women whom he converted to 
the religious life and in the monastery which he built at Fontevrault.’"” 

The question which surrounds Peter of Amiens is not whether he 
preached the crusade, for this is well attested, but whether it is valid to 
accept without reservation the testimony of men such as Albert of 
Aix, writing almost a generation later, that he deserves the credit for 
the success of Urban’s appeal.’ Much of Peter’s reputation is based 
upon his organization of the ill-fated Peasants’ Crusade, which, after a 
bloody massacre of the Jews living in the Rhineland, preceded the 
main army to Constantinople and was annihilated by the Turks in 
Asia Minor. Arrayed as a hermit, Peter had recruited these unfortu- 
nate people in a preaching tour, undertaken on his own initiative, of 
Berry, the Orléanais, Champagne, Lorraine, Trier, and Cologne. His 
message was one of consolation in which he extolled the spiritual vir- 
tue of apostolic poverty and gave assurance of the better life which 
awaited men in Jerusalem. 

Peter’s perception of crusading was different from that of Pope Ur- 
ban. C. N. L. Brooke maintained that, as their minds worked on dif- 
ferent levels, “their doctrines were as unlike as reasonably clean water 
and a muddy pool covered with weeds.” '*' For Brooke, Peter’s cru- 
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sade, with its anti-Semitism and murderous excesses, was popular reli- 
gious enthusiasm manifested in its darkest, most repugnant form. 
And, indeed, Brooke has not been alone in this. Some of Peter’s con- 
temporaries expressed similar distaste and distinguished between 
Peter’s crusade and the expedition preached by Pope Urban. Guibert 
of Nogent, for instance, underlines Peter’s dubious religious status; he 
questions the motives behind his preaching, and he views with dismay 
the rapid spread of his reputation and the remarkable influence 
which he had upon people. For Guibert, this influence was not salu- 
tary because it inspired adulation. Thus he observes with ill-concealed 
distaste: “Whatever he did or said was held to be, as it were, ‘sub- 
divine’; this was especially evident when hairs were seized from his 
mule as relics, but this we put down not to the love of truth but to the 
vulgar love of novelty.” '** Guibert condemned Peter’s march through 
Hungary and attributed to him full responsibility for the subsequent 
fiasco in Asia Minor. The charges which he brings against Peter’s fol- 
lowing are damning. The ignorant rabble acted out of unrestrained 
wantonness, venality, insolence, and presumption, and because they 
perpetrated atrocities against gentile and Christian alike, Guibert saw 
the retributive hand of God at work in their horrible fate: “For as they 
did not enjoy the sternness of any king to restrain the foolish with ju- 
dicial force, and as they did not hold in reverence the law of God, 
which would subdue with proper reflection the levity of their thoughts, 
they suddenly fell in death, because it is death which meets the undis- 
ciplined, and whatever is indifferent and immoderate lasts a very 
short ume.” 

That Peter was a charismatic personality, that he aroused the unlet- 
tered and the needy, and that he made capital out of current zeal for 
the ideal of apostolic poverty are undeniable and are at the heart of 
the legends which later surrounded him. It is equally clear, however, 
that in the eyes of Guibert of Nogent and, we may suspect, of many 
others, Peter was little more than a religious charlatan. For them, the 
seed of the crusade was sown by Pope Urban at Clermont, and the 
army of Christ which grew out of it owed nothing positive to the 
popular evangelizing of Peter of Amiens. 

It is difficult to measure the impact which Peter’s perspective of 
crusading had upon subsequent crusade preachers. Certainly, he and 
his crusade stand at the head of a long tradition of eremitical proph- 
ets and of popular crusades of the poor, whether peasants, children 
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(1212), or shepherds (1250), who shared the view that they were the 
true crusaders, as the nobles were not, and that in this divinely ap- 
pointed role they would hasten the consummation of time to usher in 
the age of the millennium.’ With time, Peter’s responsibility for the 
Jewish pogrom along the Rhine and for the deaths of his followers 
would be largely forgotten, and his name would come to be associ- 
ated, and creditably, with Urban’s crusade and its recovery of Jerusa- 
lem in 1099. 

The remarkable success of Urban’s crusade seemed to confirm his 
preaching theme that God was fighting with the crusaders for the re- 
covery of his holy places. ‘The consolidation of men’s faith which must 
have followed the Christian capture of Jerusalem and which 1s, in- 
deed, reflected in the production of so many accounts of Urban’s ser- 
mon and of the expedition contrasts sharply with the spiritual disillu- 
sionment which would follow the Second Crusade. 


**On the millenarianism of the so-called Children’s and Shepherds’ Crusades, see 
Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, pp. 89-107. 
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The Second Crusade 
and Disillusion 


In the autumn of 1145 Pope Eugene III received a delegation from 
Queen Melisend of Jerusalem with the grave news that Edessa had 
fallen to the infidel. Eugene was not slow to react; on Christmas day 
he issued the bull Quantum predecessores in which he summoned Eu- 
rope to prepare for an expedition to free the Holy Land. 

The events which led up to the loss of Edessa are fascinating in the 
telling, for they are an early indication of the changing winds of 
Christian fortunes in the east and of the emergence of a united Is- 
lam.’ We begin with the deaths in 1118 of King Baldwin I of Jerusalem 
and of Emperor Alexius I Comnenus, for with their successors came a 
new era in Byzantine, Latin, and Muslim relations. John Comnenus, 
Alexius’s son and heir, was a competent soldier and able adminis- 
trator. Inheriting from his father a strong navy, a unified army, and a 
rich treasury, John embarked upon a program to extend Byzantine 
influence into northern Syria. His initial campaigns in 1119 were suc- 
cessful, but he was prevented from further ventures by the growing 
Danishmend menace on his eastern frontier. By 1124 Ghazi, the Dan- 
ishmend emir, had annexed the Byzantine towns of Melitene, An- 
kara, and Gangra and was advancing to the Black Sea. In 1129 he al- 
lied with the Armenians for a planned attack upon Antioch, but, with 
the assassination of Bohemond II of Antioch, John was duly alarmed 
and responded with a show of strength by invading Paphlagonia. The 
death of Ghazi in 1135, however, freed John to advance his ambitions 
in Syria. 

John began his campaign with a whirlwind march through Cilicia, 
Tarsus, Adana, Mamistra, and Alexandretta and in August 1137 ap- 
peared before the gates of Antioch. Raymond of Antioch submitted 
and swore homage. With Antioch secure, John pressed on with his 
planned Syrian offensive. In February 1138 he expelled Muslim mer- 
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chants from the city, and in March he was joined by Count Joscelin of 
Edessa and by a contingent of ‘Templars. 

The Syrian campaign began well, and by April 28 John was before 
Shaizar. At this point, however, his advance was stymied by Raymond 
and Joscelin, who, we are told, sat in their tents while he attempted to 
besiege Shaizar.* On May 31, therefore, frustrated in his attempt to 
reduce the city, John was forced to come to terms with the emir and 
return to Antioch. John’s failure was a critical turning point in the 
precarious balance of power between the Muslim and Christian pow- 
ers. The refusal of Raymond and Joscelin to set aside their personal 
feud did not bode well for the future security of their respective 
domains. 

As Shaizar was a lamentable revelation of the difficulties which 
Christians had in mounting a joint offensive, it also underlined Mus- 
lim potential for cooperation. With the news of the Christian offen- 
sive, ‘Imad-ad-Din Zengi, atabeg of Aleppo and Mosul, had sent to 
other Muslim leaders for troops.’ The response to his appeal was posi- 
tive and resulted in a formidable force of men from Aleppo, al-Ja- 
zirah, Damascus, and Baghdad. While the effectiveness of Zengi’s 
army was not tested at Shaizar, the Christian withdrawal clearly en- 
hanced the personal authority of Zengi and gave Islam a powerful 
psychological stimulus to oppose Christian belligerency. 

Zengi continued to consolidate his power and unite Islam. In 1138 
he took Homs; in 1139 Baalbek fell; and by late 1139 he had moved up 
to Damascus to commence siege operations. This brought him into 
conflict with the Kingdom of Jerusalem. When the Damascenes dis- 
patched Usamah Ibn-Mungqidh‘* to Jerusalem with the offer of an al- 
liance against Zengi, Jerusalem was amenable since a Damascus under 
Zengid domination was thought to pose a grave danger to the security 
of Palestine. The alliance was effective in intimidating Zengi, and in 
1140 he raised the siege of Damascus and retired to Aleppo. Although 
reprieved temporarily, Jerusalem and Damascus nevertheless main- 
tained their relationship of goodwill and cooperative readiness against 
any future aggression by their common enemy. 

In November 1143, however, the alliance was weakened by the 


*On the siege of Shaizar, see William of Tyre, Historia rerum in partibus transmarinis 
gestarum 15.1—2, ed. R. B.C. Huygens, CCCM 63—63A (Turnhout, 1986), 2:674—76. 
For the Muslim perspective, see [bn-al-Qalanist, The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades, 
trans. H. A. R. Gibb (London, 1932; repr., London, 1967), pp. 250 ff. 

“On Zengi, see Sir Hamilton A.R. Gibb, “Zengi and the Fall of Edessa,” HC 
1:449—62, and K. V. Zetterstéen, in the Encyclopedia of Islam, 4/2 :1224—25. 

*Usamah’s autobiography, An Arab-Syrian Gentleman, trans. Philip Hitti (New York, 
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death of King Fulk, and by 1144 the prospects for stability in the east 
were not promising. The Kingdom of Jerusalem was ruled jointly by 
Queen Melisend and her adolescent son, Baldwin; relations between 
Raymond of Antioch and John’s heir, Manuel Comnenus, had be- 
come tense with Raymond’s invasion of Cilicia; and the hostility be- 
tween Raymond and Joscelin of Edessa continued. The ramifications 
of this combination of circumstances were soon to be felt. 

The crusader principality of Edessa was an obstacle to Zengi’s domi- 
nation of northern Syria, and, as [bn-al-Qalanisi attests,’ he was await- 
ing an opportunity to seize it. When, therefore, in the autumn of 1144 
Joscelin and the majority of his fighting men set out to aid Kara 
Arslan of Diyar-Bakr, Zengi advanced upon the city. The siege lasted 
four weeks and culminated in a bloody massacre of the Frankish 
Christians within the walls. Although Joscelin had sent for help to 
Raymond of Antioch and Queen Melisend, the former ignored the 
entreaty and the latter’s reinforcements came too late. 

If Shaizar had symbolized a united, militant Islam, Edessa was its 
realization. The elimination of this Frankish enclave now made for a 
wholly Muslim hinterland and a safe Euphrates; it eliminated the pos- 
sibility, however remote, of an alliance between Edessa and Antioch; 
and it allowed Zengi to marshal his troops against Damascus.° 

Although Zengi did not live long enough to realize his goal of sub- 
jugating Damascus, the vacuum in the Muslim leadership caused by 
his death was quickly filled by his sons Saif-ad-Din, who assumed con- 
trol of Mosul, and by the redoubtable Nur-ad-Din, who took his fa- 
ther’s place at Aleppo.’ Immediately, Ntr-ad-Din faced two critical 
tests of his leadership. ‘The first came when Joscelin of Edessa’s son 
seized Edessa and attempted to reestablish Frankish authority. Nur- 
ad-Din showed no hesitation. In a terrible onslaught he seized the city, 
and, in the words of Ibn-al-Qalanisi, he “blotted out of existence” all 
the indigenous Christians.* 

The second test came from Damascus. As his father’s successor, 
Nur-ad-Din had inherited the Damascene problem, but unlike Zengi 
he chose diplomacy over arms. The Franco-Damascene alliance which 
had been struck against Zengi had dissolved with his death, and Unur, 
the sultan of Damascus, had carried out a rapid series of annexations, 
which included Baalbek, Homs, and Hamah. At Sarkhad, however, 


° [bn-al-Qalanist, The Damascus Chronicle, p. 266. 

*Ibid., pp. 269—70. 

‘For his biography, see Nikita Elisséeff, Nir-ad-Din: Un grand prince musulman de Syrie 
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Unur came up against Frankish-supported resistance and was com- 
pelled to call upon Nur-ad-Din for aid. As a result, when the Frankish 
army reached Bosra, it met a formidable Muslim force, which “cut 
them off from watering-place and pasture ground, afflicted them with 
a hail of shafts and death-dealing arrows, multiplied amongst them 
death and wounds, and set on fire the dried herbage on their roads 
and paths.”® Thus, the Franks retreated ignominiously, “defeated and 
disheartened, and encompassed by death and destruction.” ® 

‘These events indicate that after the deaths of King Baldwin I and 
Alexius I Comnenus in 1118, the balance of power in eastern affairs 
changed. As the Christian front had begun to evince signs of disarray 
and weakness, the Zengid star and with it the fortunes of Islam rose. 
The wasteful exploits of John Comnenus and the hostility between 
Raymond of Antioch and Joscelin of Edessa contributed largely to 
Edessa’s demise, and, with Damascus in Nur-ad-Din’s camp, the King- 
dom of Jerusalem soon faced an unprecedented challenge to its very 
existence. 

Steven Runciman has asserted that the west was shocked at the 
news of the fall of Edessa."' The evidence, however, does not bear this 
out. When Eugene issued Quantum predecessores in December 1145, the 
response was poor. Similarly, when King Louis VII of France re- 
vealed to the nobles attending his Christmas court at Bourges his in- 
tention of going on crusade, their reception of his news was markedly 
restrained. Odo of Deuil, Louis’s chaplain, has recorded the proceed- 
ings of the court. When Louis made known his intention, Godfrey de 
la Roche, the Cistercian bishop of Langres, preached a sermon whose 
general thrust was not dissimilar to that of the Clermont sermon. He 
described, says Odo, the devastation of Edessa and stressed how ar- 
rogant pagans were oppressing Christians; then, having stirred his 
courtly audience to tears of pity, Godfrey exhorted them to arms, in- 
sisting that they “assist their own king in aiding the Christians and 
thus serve the King of all men.” Although many were apparently 
moved by the epideictic force of Godfrey’s words, a significantly large 
number, among whom was the influential Suger, abbot of Saint- 
Denis, were not convinced of either the merit or the usefulness of 
such an enterprise.'* A compromise plan therefore was proposed that 


*Ibid., p. 278. 
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a final decision be postponed and the matter submitted for considera- 
tion to Bernard of Clairvaux, whose interest in the Holy Land had 
been evinced in his treatise for the Templars, De laude nove milttie.™ 
They agreed to reconvene at Vézelay on the Sunday preceding Palm 
Sunday, when those who wished to go on the crusade should declare 
their intention, and on Easter Sunday take the cross. 

Bernard discussed Louis’s intention with Eugene, who, recalling 
Pope Urban’s desire for the unity of the church, gave his approval and 
granted Bernard license “to preach and to move the hearts of every- 
one.””’ ‘To lend the expedition papal authority he reissued Quantum 
predecessores in March 1146. 

Eugene's decision to promulgate a crusade bull established a prece- 
dent which, at times, would be followed in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The bull’s text makes it clear that Eugene viewed his docu- 
ment as conservative, believing that it was merely a written formula- 
tion and application of all that Urban had intended when he launched 
the first great expedition.’ The bull begins by summarizing the prin- 
cipal characteristics of Urban’s crusade.” Its purpose was to free the 
eastern church; the participants were French and Italian; their mo- 
tives were charity (caritas) and the desire to repay Christ for their re- 
demption; and their achievement, after a costly war of self-sacrifice, 
was the liberation of Jerusalem, the Savior’s city, and of his glorious 
tomb from pagan defilement. Since that time, the bull continues, the 
struggle has continued unabated so that “up to our very day some 
cities have been held by the Christians and others belonging to the 
infidel have been bravely seized by them.”’* Recently, however, there 
has been a discernible deterioration with the result that the safety 
of the church and of all Christendom is threatened. The reason for 
this, the bull argues, is Christian sinfulness. As a result of this sin- 
fulness the enemies of Christ’s cross have captured Edessa, seized 
castles, murdered the archbishop and his clergy, and abused holy 
relics. All of this, the bull concludes, has happened because of sins 
so terrible that they cannot be described “without great grief and 
lamentation.” 


‘*Bernard composed it sometime between 1128 and 1136 at the request of Hugh of 
Payens, grand master of the Templars; on this, see Malcolm Barber, “The Origins of 
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The exhortation calls upon the more powerful and noble to emu- 
late, as sons do their fathers, the achievements of the first crusaders 
and thereby win universal praise for valor. Moreover, they are urged 
to derive inspiration by considering the dedication of Mattathias, who 
spared nothing in his fight to preserve ancestral laws and bequeathed 
his legacy to his sons, who with God’s aid brought it to a triumphant 
conclusion. 

The bull then sets forth those features of the expedition which 
make it a peculiarly papal enterprise. Following the precedent of Pope 
Urban, it proclaims ecclesiastical protection for the families and goods 
of absent crusaders; it declares that by the virtue of apostolic authority 
all business pertaining to the property of a crusader is to be put under 
a moratorium until the crusader either returns home or is known to 
be dead; it urges King Louis to curb ostentation, since money spent 
on this could be put to better use in providing the arms, horses, and 
equipment necessary for the defeat of the infidel. Finally, in accor- 
dance with the precedent established by Urban, Eugene proclaims the 
spiritual rewards for crusaders. By virtue of the divine and apostolic 
authority vested in him, he grants forgiveness of sins and absolution 
to all participants who are contrite and make a confession. At the 
same time, however, the point is made that God grants the eternal re- 
ward only to those who either complete the march or who die along 
the way. 

Bernard had undertaken his commission to preach the crusade al- 
most immediately so that when he reached Vézelay in March he was 
greeted by a vast and expectant crowd.*° Because of their great num- 
ber he proceeded outside the town to a field where a platform had 
been raised so that all could see. Bernard ascended this platform with 
King Louis and, says Odo of Deuil: “When the heavenly instrument 
had poured forth in his accustomed manner the dew of the divine 
word, from everywhere men began to shout and ask for crosses.” *! 
Bernard was not prepared for such a response. The eager crowd very 
quickly depleted the supply of crosses which he had brought for dis- 
tribution, and he was compelled to tear up his own clothing to provide 
more.” In spite of the magnitude of the occasion at Vézelay, however, 
we have very little evidence concerning the content of Bernard’s ser- 
mon. Of contemporary authors only Odo of Deuil makes any observa- 


Otto of Freising, ibid., p. 372, indicates that Bernard had recruited men prior to 
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tion, stating merely that Bernard announced the date for the army’s 
departure. 

After Vézelay Bernard continued preaching the cross throughout 
France and Flanders,* and his success is apparent from the report 
which he sent to Pope Eugene in May: “I opened my mouth, I spoke, 
and soon the numbers of crusaders multiplied. Villages and towns are 
empty. You would have difficulty in finding one man for seven women. 
One sees only widows whose husbands are yet living.” ** From Flan- 
ders Bernard proceeded into Germany. His purpose in this was two- 
fold: to persuade King Conrad III to take the cross and to discipline a 
Cistercian monk named Ralph who was preaching the cross around 
Mainz, Cologne, Worms, and Speyer and arousing the local populace 
to civil disobedience and persecution of the Jews. 

Ralph’s activities were intolerable. Around the time of Vézelay, Ber- 
nard had prepared an encyclical letter which was sent throughout Eu- 
rope expressly forbidding Jewish persecution.” Thus his first task 
upon entering Germany was to deal with Ralph and to quell the dis- 
turbances which he had caused. Otto of Freising, who was interested 
in this affair, provides a detailed account. Ralph had been preaching 
the crusade for some time in eastern France and in the German cities 
along the Rhine. His doctrine had wide appeal, and Otto observes 
that when Bernard caught up with him he was living in Mainz “in very 
great favor with the people.”*° Further light is shed upon Ralph's ac- 
tivities, albeit from a different perspective, by the Hebrew chronicle 
Sefer Zekhirah of Rabbi Ephraim of Bonn.’’ The Jews called Ralph a 
“barker” because of his anti-Jewish polemics; he was deemed wicked 
for his treacherous persecution and was called a priest of idolatry be- 
cause he summoned men in Christ's name to make war against Ish- 
mael. The chronicle leaves no doubt that Ralph’s conception of the 


**The chronology of Bernard’s itinerary is not entirely certain; see Pitra, “Docu- 
ments sur une voyage de S. Bernard en Flandre,” PL 185: 1797-1816, and Elphége Va- 
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crusade included the persecution of Jewry: “Avenge the crucified One 
upon His enemies who stand before you,” he is held to have declared, 
“then go to war against the Ishmaelites.”** 

At first, Bernard attempted to suppress Ralph by sending letters to 
France and Germany in which he argued that Scripture called not for 
the killing of the Jews but for their dispersal.” But the letters made 
little impression, and it was apparent that firmer measures were re- 
quired. In Mainz, therefore, Bernard summoned Ralph and chastised 
him for unauthorized preaching and wandering, and sent him back to 
his monastery. According to the Sefer Zekhirah Bernard also spoke 
publicly, commending the merit of the crusade but at the same time 
denouncing as heterodox the anti-Semitic teaching of his “disciple” 
Ralph.*° 

Ralph’s ignominy does not obscure the fact that he had been a re- 
markably effective crusade preacher. The Annales Sancti Iacobi Leo- 
diensis accredits him with having recruited the people of Liége,”’ and 
the Annales Colonienses Maximi indicates that he was as much respon- 
sible as Bernard for the participation of the men of Cologne in the 
crusade.” Most revealing, however, is the testimony of the Gesta ab- 
batum Lobbiensium: “Around these times the word of God was being 
disseminated to all peoples by a certain new apostle, as it was believed, 
whose name was Ralph and whose life, dress, and knowledge were re- 
markable; most especially he preached that whoever obeyed this mes- 
sage should set out for Jerusalem to punish the pagans for their injury 
to the Christian religion.” * The Gesta goes on to say that Ralph’s mes- 
sage was conveyed to the people in German for, since he himself 
could not speak it, he had engaged a translator, Lambert, abbot of the 
Benedictine abbey at Lobbes, who was “competent in both languages, 
that is, German and Roman.” 

Clearly, then, none of these sources 1s critical of Ralph or of the 
doctrine which he preached, and they testify to the success which he 
had in recruiting for the crusade. Moreover, it is tempting to suppose 
that Bernard’s later achievement in Germany should be attributed in 
part to the firm groundwork which was laid for him by Lambert and 
Ralph. Indeed, Eugéne Willems has gone further by arguing that 
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Bernard was prompted to enlist Conrad in order to provide German 
leadership for Ralph’s recruits.” 

After dealing with Ralph, Bernard went on to Frankfurt, where he 
met with Conrad and urged him privately to join the expedition. Con- 
rad, however, was not persuaded and replied that he had no intention 
of undertaking such a campaign.” In the face of this refusal, Bernard 
saw no further reason for remaining in Germany and would have re- 
turned to Clairvaux had it not been for the intervention of Herman, 
bishop of Constance.*’ 

Herman of Constance had also been at Frankfurt, and when Ber- 
nard had completed his business, Herman invited him to Constance. 
Their itinerary took them through Kenzingen, Freiburg, and Heiters- 
heim to Basel, where Bernard preached the crusade and distributed 
crosses.** From Basel they continued east to Rheinfelden, Sackingen, 
and Schaffhausen, where they received a tumultuous reception. From 
Schaffhausen they crossed the Rhine and on the next day arrived in 
Constance. Bernard’s sojourn there was short; after two days he set 
out in a southwest direction for Rheinfelden by way of Winterthur 
and Zurich, thence to Speyer, which he reached on December 24 in 
time for Conrad’s Christmas court. 

At Speyer Bernard again attempted to persuade Conrad to take the 
cross, and to this end he preached a public sermon in which he appar- 
ently extolled the expedition as a form of pilgrimage. Again Conrad 
was unresponsive, but now Bernard refused to be discouraged. He 
approached Conrad privately and impressed upon him the necessity 
of seizing this “easy, brief, honorable and salvific opportunity for pen- 
ance which had been provided by God for the salvation of sinners.” *° 
At this point Conrad began to show interest although it was only in 
the form of a promise to consider the idea and announce his decision 
the following day. 

Bernard did not miss the chance to capitalize on Conrad’s sudden 
show of interest. During the mass which was celebrated on that day he 
was suddenly inspired to preach to Conrad “not as a king but as a 
man.” *° Adducing the motif of the final judgment he envisaged Con- 
rad standing before Christ, who asks: “O man, what ought I to have 
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done for you and did not?”* and enumerates his God-given benefits. 
At this point Conrad became visibly agitated and cried out, “Truly, I 
do acknowledge the divine gifts of grace; moreover, that I may not be 
found ungrateful before him, I am ready to serve him inasmuch as I 
am enjoined to do so on his behalf.” * The congregation then voiced 
its support of Conrad’s pledge, and he was immediately signed and 
received his standard from Bernard’s hands. Following Conrad’s ex- 
ample, his nephew, Frederick, and other German princes present 
took the cross. 

Historians have been at pains to explain Conrad’s change of atti- 
tude towards the crusade. The most convincing reason has been ad- 
vanced by Harald Cosack, who argued that Conrad’s apparent volte- 
face at Speyer was not as sudden as has been supposed and that his 
commitment to go on the crusade was prompted by a combination of 
factors which included the decision of his enemy, Welf VI of Bavaria, 
to take the cross.** The validity of Cosack’s thesis hinges upon his in- 
terpretation of what occurred during Bernard’s first meeting with 
Conrad at Frankfurt. He believed that Conrad’s rejection of Bernard’s 
proposal was not unconditional and that it was as the result of Con- 
rad’s insistence that Bernard toured the diocese of Constance, the seat 
of Welf’s influence; indeed, the fact that he met with Welf’s supporter 
Conrad of Zahringen and that Welf himself made his crusade vow on 
December 24 substantiate these suggestions. Having secured Welf’s 
commitment, Bernard was in a great hurry to reach Speyer, and it was 
Cosack’s view that during Bernard’s private meeting with Conrad he 
announced the good news that Welf and many of his followers would 
be departing from Germany on the crusade. Comforted, therefore, 
by Bernard’s assurance that, were he to take the cross and go to the 
Holy Land, Germany would not be vulnerable to Welfish attack, Con- 
rad attended mass that day prepared to be convinced. 

In concentrating upon Bernard’s personal triumphs at Vézelay and 
Speyer, it is easy to forget that in the general drive for recruits he was 
assisted by other preachers. Matthew Paris attests that in 1146 Pope 
Eugene appointed a number of preachers at the Council of Reims,” 
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and the chronicle of Peterhausen in the diocese of Constance speaks 
of Bernard “and others traveling through Gaul and preaching.’*” 
Their message, it continues, was directed to those of greater and 
lesser status (tam maiores quam minores); it urged them to obey God’s 
will by taking up arms against the pagans, particularly against Zeng, 
who had invaded Edessa, killed and captured Christians, and polluted 
and destroyed things sacred to God. In Germany Bernard had en- 
joined Rainald, the Cistercian abbot of Morimond, to preach to the 
nobles of Bassigny on Ascension day 1146,* and he had commissioned 
Adam, abbot of Ebrach, to preach in his place to those attending Con- 
rad’s diet at Regensburg in February 1147.” Frequently Bernard dis- 
patched letters commissioning preachers in more remote places. 
Adam of Ebrach bore one to Gerlach, the Cistercian abbot of Rein, 
asking him to preach the cross in Carinthia and Austria.** While this 
letter and, with it, Bernard’s description of how he wanted Gerlach to 
couch his message are lost,’ the survival of another letter to Duke 
Wladislaus of Bohemia reveals much about what may well represent 
the substance of Bernard’s own crusade sermons. 

Bernard intended the letter to be read publicly as a sermon. At 
Speyer he had dictated it to Adam, who, while attending the diet at 
Regensburg, gave it to Henry, bishop of Olmtitz.*” Moreover, since it 
was Henry to whom Bernard had entrusted the organization of the 
crusade in Bohemia,” it is likely that it was he who read the letter in 
Prague cathedral to Duke Wladislaus, the bishops, the clergy, and the 
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people. Vincent of Prague, who documented the occasion, implies 
that it was in direct response to this that Wladislaus, his brother 
Henry, his cousin Spitihnev, and many other princes took the cross.” 

Bernard opens with an epistolary salutation to Wladislaus, his 
nobles, and the Bohemian people and hints at the spiritual benefit 
which his words will bring them.” After protesting his own unworthi- 
ness and apologizing for not delivering his message viva voce, he sud- 
denly addresses Wladislaus directly and calls upon him to pay atten- 
tion and to hear the good word of salvation. His first theme is the 
uniqueness of the times. He stresses that God in an extraordinarily 
generous display of compassion is offering men an immediate oppor- 
tunity for salvation: “It is a year pleasing to the Lord, a year of remis- 
sion; indeed, you might call it a jubilee year. I say to you: the Lord has 
not done this for all the generations gone by, and he did not even be- 
stow such a bounteous gift of grace upon our fathers.”** Bernard 
urges Wladislaus to think about this and exhorts his audience to con- 
sider their own spiritual health: “Consider the hollow pit of your 
piety, sinners, and stand amazed at it.””° 

Bernard states that God has created the eastern crisis as part of his 
salvatory purpose, and he hints at its nature by referring to Ps. 17.8, 
“The earth shook and trembled,” and to Bar. 3.38, “because the Lord 
of heaven is beginning to lose his own land in which he was seen, a 
man living among men for more than thirty years.” Now, he con- 
tinues, Christ’s own land where he was born, lived, was crucified and 
buried, the land in which the dove of the Holy Spirit descended upon 
the incarnate Son and where he was resurrected is under attack from 
a wicked people. Nothing inhibits them; there is, he warns, no limit to 
the offenses which they will continue to perpetrate against the Chris- 
tian religion unless they are resisted. ‘The Holy of Holies, the sacrar- 
ium of Christianity, the bed upon which Life went to sleep in death, 
the place which was stained by the blood of the immaculate Lamb 1s, 
Bernard says, their next target for assault. But even the destruction of 
this will not end their malefaction, for their ultimate purpose is to de- 
stroy the Christian faith. Thus, he concludes, they assert that Christ 
was a deceiver, that our King is not God but merely a false pretender. 

In the exhortation Bernard couches the call to arms as an action to 


Vincent of Prague, Annales, ed. Wilhelm Wattenbach, MGH SS 17:663; see also 
Cosmae chronica Boehomorum, Monachi Sazavensis continuatio, ed. R. Koepke, MGH SS 
9:159, for crusade preaching in the cathedral of Prague. 

** All references are to Jean Leclercq’s edition of the letter, “L’encyclique de Saint 
Bernard,” pp. 286-88. 
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defend Christ and holds out in return for this service the assurance of 
security and victory. There should be nothing to stop Wladislaus and 
his people from undertaking what he is proposing; indeed, as ser- 
vants of the cross, he implies, they are obliged to accept the gift which 
God 1s offering: “Why do you delay, servants of the cross? Why do you 
dissimulate, you who have bodily strength and material substance? 
Take up the sign of the cross. ... Take up the gift which has been 
offered to you.””® 

This gift, which is the indulgence, is then described. Recalling the 
terms of Quantum predecessores, Bernard underlines that only those 
who are contrite and have confessed their sins may receive it. He 
stresses, too, that it is Christ, acting through his vicar on earth, who 
confers its spiritual grace upon his servants; recalling his earlier 
theme of the uniqueness of the times, he urges Wladislaus and the 
other princes not to miss this unique opportunity for salvation. 

Bernard then turns to practical matters: the date for departure, the 
route and the mode of travel, but in all of this he makes quite clear 
that he is acting on his own authority (rogo et consulo). He inspires his 
audience with a vision of a splendid and awesome crusader host, com- 
parable even to that of the Maccabees, and concludes by commending 
Henry of Olmiitz to whom he has entrusted the organization of the 
Bohemian contingents. 

We would benefit by knowing more about the circumstances in 
which this epistolary sermon was delivered, for there is much about 
which Bernard, Otto of Freising, and Vincent of Prague are silent. We 
do not know, for instance, if this text was read verbatim or whether 
the surrogate preacher, probably Henry, preached from Bernard's 
text, constructing in the process additional arguments and reinforc- 
ing these with his own battery of biblical texts. We do not know 
whether the text was spoken in Latin or in the vernacular, nor do we 
know how often or where, after its initial presentation to Wladislaus, it 
was read, preached, and further adapted. 

Bernard was not alone among the French clergy to espouse the 
crusade. Peter the Venerable also embraced the cause and composed a 
remarkable sermon, De laude Dominici Sepulchri, expressing what he 
believed was its spiritual value.*” Although we cannot be certain, it 1s 
likely that Peter preached De laude at a council celebrated in France by 


**Tbid., p. 287. 
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Pope Eugene sometime between April 24 and June 12, 1146. His audi- 
ence may well have comprised both religious and laity who were al- 
ready signed with the cross.” 

What is immediately striking about De laude is its similarity to the 
Clermont sermon.’ Peter treats, for instance, the idea of the crusade 
as a return to the homeland; he underlines the singular importance of 
Jerusalem for Christians; and he emphasizes the sacred character of 
Christ’s tomb. Like Urban, he adduces the text of Isa. 11.10, “And his 
tomb will be glorious,”® to explain its glory and to intimate why it 
must be cleansed from the polluting presence of the infidel; he shows 
how the crusaders’ cleansing action 1s a fulfillment of a process begun 
by their ancestors; and he concludes with the rewards bestowed by 
God upon them. Here, however, the obvious similarities end, and 
Peter goes on to speak about crusading in light of Christ’s great act of 
redemption. 

He takes as his starting point Christ’s Sepulcher and resurrection. 
For Christians, the Sepulcher is the source of “incorruption and life”; 
“it is the greatest reason, O man, why you should rejoice in Christ 
your Savior, why you should worship with special affection the tomb 
in which he lay dead that you might live, and why you should venerate 
it with singular reverence above and beyond all other places in the en- 
tire world.” ®' In a dramatic stroke he then draws his audience into the 
historical enactment of the annunciation, the incarnation, and the 
resurrection: 


I see the angel Gabriel . . . addressing that blessed Virgin. .. . I see next 
the awful angel descending from heaven, sitting on the stone which is 
rolled away from the tomb of the Lord and announcing to the holy 
women . . . that he has arisen from the dead. I discern the two angels . . . 
sitting inside the walls of the venerable Sepulcher, one at the head and one 
at the foot of the place where the body of the Lord Jesus had been placed. I 
behold, too, Mary Magdalene . . . hearing the words from these same an- 
gels: “Woman, why do you weep?” I hear again the angels . . . speaking to 
the shepherds: “This is a sign to you: you will find the infant wrapped in 
clothes and placed in a cradle.” I hear in a similar fashion the angel speak- 
ing to the blessed women not only out of praise for the buried Lord but also 


> Until more evidence comes to light, it is not possible to be certain whether Peter’s 
audience was composed mainly of ecclesiastics or whether laymen too were present. For 
the former view, see Giles Constable, “Petri Venerabilis sermones tres,” Revue bénédictine 
64 (1954), 229; for the latter, see Berry, “Peter the Venerable,” p. 153. 
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out of praise for the Lord’s Sepulcher: “Do you seek Jesus of Nazareth who 
has been crucified? He has arisen; he is not here.” 


Peter then turns to consider the obligation which men have to 
Christ for his redeeming sacrifice. He asserts that this can only be ful- 
filled by imitation of his passion, since it is only in this way that they 
can enter fully into the redemptive act to ascend with Christ and gain 
the heavenly kingdom. Peter’s notion of Christo-mimesis includes 
much more than mere physical suffering. It presupposes a condition 
of spiritual conversion in which a man places his hope in Christ, in 
which he loves, obeys, and worships Christ, and in which he is ready 
to die for Christ. 

Remarkable in this Christian morality is Peter’s conception of glory. 
He questions the conventional notion that glory is measurable in 
terms of secular power and money by likening it to “fleeting shad- 
ows, “withering flowers,” and “insubstantial winds,” and he invites 
his audience to consider the much greater, more enduring glory of 
the tomb and of the “dead Man.”® He then adumbrates Christ’s 
glorious achievements: his spoliation of hell, his unlocking of heaven, 
his destruction of death, and his restoration of man to immortality 
through resurrection. Peter concludes with Christ’s gathering of the 
nations to his tomb: 


>) 


Moreover, he manifests glory in calling together the peoples of the world to 
his tomb, in receiving them when they have been gathered, in justifying 
them when they have been received, in saving them when they have been 
justified; he manifests glory in the salvation of those whom he frees from 
the death of sins and hell, whom he revivifies to the life of justice and ever- 
lasting happiness, by demonstrating that he is the Lord of death and life.” 


Through the motif of the universal convocation at the tomb, Peter 
seeks to inspire and reassure the crusaders in his audience. He argues 
that the costs of the crusade in terms of labor and the loss of life are 
far outweighed by its spiritual benefits. He underlines, too, that their 
action is not unprecedented but that they form part of a historical 
continuum in which men have successfully cleansed and liberated the 
Holy Sepulcher. Above all, he is insistent that what lies at the heart of 
the crusading movement and what crusaders must always bear in 
mind is Christ’s redemptive act. 

Peter concludes his sermon with a prayer. He invokes God in his 
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power of dispersing the darkness of illusion from men’s souls and of 
supplanting this with the light of true belief. He offers up assurances 
of the crusaders’ faith and of their desire for self-sacrifice. He peti- 
tions God to protect them and, as if to confirm their worthiness, 
points to the sign of the cross, which signifies their special relationship 
with God and marks them as his own. Finally, he closes with a concise 
restatement of the sublime links between crusading as a salvatory act 
and Christ’s redemption of man.” 

In May 1147 Conrad and Louis departed for the Holy Land, con- 
fident that since they were doing the will of God, military victory was 
assured.” Yet their ignominious defeat before the gates of Damascus 
demonstrated how precariously based was this sanguine expectation. 
As a result, few doubted that Bernard, Eugene, Peter, and others who 
had preached the benefits of participating in this supposedly sacred 
war were solely to blame. The view was expressed repeatedly that the 
crusade had achieved nothing” and that in the process Europe had 
suffered grievous harm through the humiliation of its leaders and the 
loss of so many men, “most of whom,” the annalist of Rouen observes 
bitterly, “perished without the benefit of salvation.” The Annales 
Pegavienses underlines the harm suffered by the German royal name,” 
and a Vita of Louis VII notes grimly that “on this expedition many 
women were made widows and many little children were made or- 
phans.”” So shameful was the outcome that Otto of Freising, who had 


* Tbid., p. 254. 
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taken part in the campaign, declined to write an account of it on the 
grounds that “since the outcome of that expedition . . . is known to 
all, we, who set out this time to compose not a tragedy but a pleasing 
history, leave this to be related by others or elsewhere.”” 

Various reasons were offered to account for the failure. Some 
pointed to the appalling conditions of desert travel: the lack of water 
and food, the prevalence of disease, the insalubrious air, and, com- 
pounding these problems, the crusaders’ relentless harassment by the 
Saracen enemy.” Others attributed the failure to the avarice of King 
Louis and the patriarch of Jerusalem;” to the malice of Manuel Com- 
nenus, the Byzantine emperor;” and to the treacherous obstruction 
by the Templar order, which allegedly feared that the crusaders’ suc- 
cess might bring about a loss of tributes.” 

John of Salisbury in his Historia pontificalis adduces what may be 
termed the human factor to account for the disaster. At the heart of 
the crusaders’ difficulties John saw the critical absence of effective 
leadership. The principal reason for this was the dissension which 
existed between the two powerful bishops, Godfrey of Langres and 
Arnulf of Lisieux.”” Although John allows that neither man was in- 
trinsically malevolent, the conditions of campaigning and the close as- 
sociation forced upon them brought out their less desirable qualities. 
Each of the bishops had a coterie of followers and seemed bent upon 
making the maximum profit from discharging his pastoral duties: 
“Indeed,” John reports, “they are believed to have accumulated more 
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wealth during the expedition than they paid out of their own pock- 
ets.”’’ Additional factors fueled this potentially disastrous situation. 
The character of the papal legates, Theodwin and Guy, proved 
wholly unsuited to their task;” relations between Thierry of Flanders 
and Godfrey of Langres were strained; Louis and Conrad were deeply 
suspicious of each other; and there was a general disagreement be- 
tween the lay and ecclesiastical elements in the army concerning the 
actual conduct of the war.” 

For many critics, however, the essential root of the failure lay in the 
crusaders’ troubled relations with God. Because of their arrogant re- 
liance upon their own force of arms and because of their sexual pro- 
miscuity, they had alienated themselves from God and incurred his 
anger. Thus the anonymous chronicler of Mt. Blandin (Ghent) re- 
marked, “God was not with them.”* In spite of the manifest truth of 
this declaration, there were some who were shocked by the magnitude 
of the divine wrath and took consolation from the dogma that God's 
judgment is unknowable and hidden from men.” 

Shock, dismay, and incomprehension soon gave way to attacks upon 
the advocates of the crusade. The annalist of Wurzburg is sharply 
critical of crusade preachers for propagating a gross deception in the 
name of religion. These “pseudo-prophets, sons of Belial, witnesses of 
Antichrist,” he thunders, “set forth to deceive Christians with their 
empty words and to compel with their empty preaching the whole hu- 
man race to proceed against the Saracens for the liberation of Jerusa- 
lem.” *? Moreover, he holds the preachers responsible for the im- 
mense loss of life which occurred during the campaign: 


Their preaching was so enormously persuasive that almost everyone, 
everywhere came to a kind of harmonious agreement to offer up them- 
selves voluntarily in, so to speak, a common massacre; not only did the 
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ordinary men do this but, indeed, even kings, dukes, marquises, and other 
potentates of this world, believing that they were offering themselves in 
service to God, rushed precipitately into this with enormous danger to 
body and soul. They were joined in this error by bishops, archbishops, ab- 
bots, and the rest of the ministers and prelates of the church.” 


Focusing his indictment more sharply, he portrays Pope Eugene 
and Bernard colluding against the kings of Europe, urging them in 
their letters to undertake the expedition and holding out the incen- 
tive of the indulgence. He is equally critical of the broad dissemina- 
tion of crusade letters on the grounds that their publication encour- 
aged too wide a spectrum of people to embrace the cause. “The 
letters,” he says, “were directed everywhere throughout the areas of 
the various regions and provinces and were carefully kept in the 
churches for the proclamation of this expedition. As a result, a mix- 
ture of people hurried to it: men and women, husbands with wives, 
the poor with the rich, the princes and nobles of the kingdoms with 
their kings, clerics and monks with bishops and abbots.” ** The mo- 
tives of this motley assemblage were, in his view, generally reprehen- 
sible and included the desire for novelty, the ambition to redress pov- 
erty, and the wish to escape debts. Such hypocrisy was, he believed, a 
perversion of the ideal of the crusade; it led to attacks upon Christians 
and rendered the very act of taking the cross a vulgar presumption. 

Other evidence suggests that the annalist of Wurzburg was not 
alone in blaming the church for the disaster. Well after the event, 
Pope Eugene, writing to Abbot Suger of Saint-Denis, set out his rea- 
sons for resisting Louis’s proposal for a renewal of the crusade; among 
them was the “serious detriment which was suffered in our time by 
the Christian name and God’s church” from the failure of the earlier 
expedition. Even the mere thought of a crusade induced severe agita- 
tion: “When I recall the deaths of such great men—which seem to me 
to be so recent—I am convulsed with a great fear and experience a 
resurgence of inconsolable grief.” °° Eugene’s death did not erase the 
memory of the disaster. Pope Adrian IV in attempting to dissuade 
Louis from joining Henry II of England in a Spanish crusade recalled 
his earlier misadventure. He underlined the gulf between Louis’s as- 
pirations and achievement and stressed how his failure had brought 
the church into disrepute: “Because the holy Roman church had af- 
forded you counsel and support in this [crusade], it was greatly criti- 
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cized for this; everybody cried out against it in great indignation, say- 
ing that it had been the instigator of such great danger.” *’ 

The apologies offered by the church to answer the criticism reveal 
the logical difficulties that arose when a war which had been preached 
as divinely ordained ended in disaster. In his letter of consolation to 
Conrad, Eugene explains that adversity 1s part of God’s plan for 
men.* Like the ancient Israelites who were impelled by Pharaoh's 
cruelty to answer God’s call and flee from Egypt, Conrad must see his 
defeat as a further call away from the secular world and thus as a sav- 
ing benefit. By preserving the psychological equilibrium that avoids 
elation in prosperity and despair in adversity, and by exercising the 
virtues of patience, humility, and charity, he will, like the Israelites, 
advance “fearlessly through the desert of this life.”*? Eugene’s main 
point is clear: Conrad must not allow the failure of the crusade to be a 
cause of diminished faith in God. Because God’s ways, he implies, are 
not always apparent to men, Conrad was presumptuous in supposing 
that by responding to God’s call to crusade, he would obtain immed1- 
ate and palpable benefits. With this in mind, Eugene urges him to re- 
new his faith and consoles him with the admonition “to endure pa- 
tiently the tribulations which omnipotent God has inflicted upon you 
and your army, and place your hope in him who permits whomever 
he wishes to be afflicted and is mercifully accustomed to free those 
who trust him.”” 

The letter of John, abbot of Casa-Maria, to Bernard is similarly re- 
vealing.”’ John felt deep sympathy with Bernard’s disappointment 
over the failure of the expedition, and he tried to alleviate his sense of 
responsibility by explaining, in acceptable terms, why so many men 
had died performing God’s will. His main point is that, in terms of 
salvation, the crusade had not been a failure. The crusaders had be- 
gun the undertaking in a suitably Christian way, that is, justly and 
religiously (zuste ac religiose),”” but had turned quickly to evil ways. Be- 
cause of this, John implies, God altered his immediate purpose and in 
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his clemency “sent upon them persecutions and afflictions through 
which they could be cleansed and reach his kingdom.”*” The testi- 
mony of the survivors is proof of this. They report how the dying pro- 
fessed that “they were dying gladly and had no wish to return lest they 
fall further into sin.”** Moreover, John consoles Bernard with the 
thought that these dead men make up the complement of angels. 

John’s thesis that it was the crusaders’ own actions and God’s mer- 
ciful response to them which brought about the apparent disaster was 
argued more vigorously by Bernard himself at the beginning of the 
second book of the De consideratione.”” Addressing Pope Eugene, he 
summarizes concisely the critics’ position. They accuse God of judging 
the world prematurely and of passing judgment justly but mercilessly, 
sparing neither his people nor his name. As a result, Christians and 
the church have incurred such disrepute that the infidel rightly mocks, 
“Where is their God?” (Ps. 113.10).°° Through the deaths of so many 
crusaders, God spread grief, calamity, fear, lamentation, and confu- 
sion among the leaders. He undermined the integrity and wisdom of 
those who proclaimed the expedition and, by implication, brought 
into question the doctrine upon which the proclamation was based: 
“How confused were the feet of those who proclaimed peace, of those 
who proclaimed good things! We said ‘peace,’ and there is not peace; 
we promised good things, and now there is only disorder as if, indeed, 
we were rash or frivolous in promoting this work.” *’ The crusade was 
launched at the behest of God and the pope; why, then, did God ig- 
nore this and pass merciless judgment against those who obeyed? 

Bernard’s case against these critics is clear: God is not merciless; his 
judgments are always true; and his ways are inscrutable. Men, whose 
capacity for understanding is limited, are wrong to reproach God; in- 
deed, Bernard says, his judgment should be a source of consolation, 
and he supports this contention with two illustrations. 

The first treats the flight of the Israelites from Egypt. Bernard em- 
phasizes that the misfortunes which they experienced were the conse- 
quence of their own actions; the quality of leadership provided by 
Moses was in no way responsible, nor had God’s promises to them 
ever precluded suffering. Referring then to the crusade, Bernard 
asks: “Since the Israelites fell and perished because of their iniquity, 
is it surprising that today those who have done the same thing suffer 
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the same fate? But was the destruction of the Israelites contrary to the 
promises of God? ‘Then neither is the destruction of our men. For the 
promises of God never prejudice the justice of God.”” 

The second illustration deals with the assault upon Benjamin and 
provides the basis for Bernard’s attack upon the crusaders’ poor faith. 
He argues that because the relationship between God and men cannot 
be assessed by the norms of ordinary human experience, in the event 
of military defeat men should not rush to conclude that God has 
abandoned his followers. The account of the Benjaminite wars, in 
which the Israelites were twice defeated before gaining victory, dem- 
onstrates that defeat should drive men back to God for help and 
should strengthen rather than weaken their faith. By contrast with 
the ancient Israelites, the crusaders’ pessimism and their readiness to 
blame others for their own shortcomings are lamentable. “What do 
you think those men would do about me,” Bernard asks Eugene, “if at 
my repeated exhortation they attacked and fell again in defeat? When 
would they listen to me urging them to march and try a third time, 
when they had already been frustrated a first and second time?”” 
Bernard’s sense of shame, however, prevented him from responding 
to such disillusioned people. This, he insists, is the pope’s responsi- 
bility. Bernard is not specific about what arguments Eugene should 
adduce but observes simply that he should proceed according to what 
he has heard and seen, or certainly according to what God inspires 
in him. 

The failure of the crusade and the discredit which this brought upon 
the church and Bernard personally may account in part for the relative 
silence of the sources concerning the contents of the sermons which 
Bernard preached while recruiting in Flanders, northern France, and 
Germany. After Bernard’s death his vitae were revised extensively to 
provide documentation for his canonization.’ There is evidence that, 
in the course of this process, details of Bernard’s life which diminished 
his stature were expunged. While clearly all references to his role in 
organizing and preaching the crusade could not be eliminated, never- 
theless, the paucity of information which remains—especially when 
compared with the numerous surviving reports of the Clermont ser- 
mon—may represent an attempt to dissociate him as far as possible 
from the whole embarrassing episode. 

Bernard’s anxiety about the defense of the Holy Land continued 
until he died. The letter which he wrote in 1153 to his uncle Andrew, a 
Templar, reveals that, although he still held the immorality of the 


**“Tye consideratione” 2.2, p. 412. 

“De consideratione” 2.3, p. 412. 
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crusaders responsible for the defeat, his belief that crusading was con- 
sistent with the will of God had not been shaken.’ He views the lead- 
ers of the crusade as men capable of nothing but evil and urges upon 
Andrew the necessity of a different spiritual outlook. Instead of view- 
ing the crusade as a means of acquiring immediate tangible rewards, 
Andrew is to focus crusaders’ thoughts upon heaven and its promised 
joys. While Bernard acknowledges that crusading is a type of earthly 
military service, he stresses above all its spiritual nature. It is per- 
formed, he says, “for him who sits above the sun”; the payment for 
service 1s “not from the earth, not from below,” but is “far away from 
the ends of the earth. Poverty is beneath the sun; abundance is above 
it.”'°? But Bernard, even as he lay dying, had something more in mind 
than a theoretical reflection upon the crusade. Ever a man of prac- 
ticality and possessing an astonishing strength of commitment, he ex- 
horts Andrew to come to visit him since he might well be successful in 
recruiting men who would return with him to defend the Holy Land. 

From the time of Vézelay up to the moment of his death, Bernard's 
teaching on the crusade was consistent. Informed perhaps by his 
unique mystical theology,’ it underlined the salvatory character of 
crusading as divinely inspired warfare. His crusade preaching was di- 
rected not only towards recruitment, but also towards the inculcation 
of the desired psychological and spiritual attitudes which he believed 
would enable crusaders to succeed and gain the spiritual reward of 
salvation promised in the form of the indulgence. His interest was in 
the inner man. Repeatedly we have seen how he urged the potential 
crusader to self-examination; we recall his injunction to sinners “to 
consider the hollow pit of their piety”; we recall Conrad standing be- 
fore the divine tribunal accused of ingratitude; and we remember the 
insistence with which he urged Wladislaus to feel compunction. 

For Bernard, and, indeed, for Peter the Venerable also, the crusade 
was above all a gift from God, an opportunity for men to restore 
something of the image of God within them." By referring to the in- 
carnation, and by emphasizing the humanity of Christ and his suffer- 
ing,'” they related the crusade to Christ’s act of redemption. Through 
suffering and self-sacrifice in imitation of Christ, the crusader enacted 


Ep. 288, in Opera, 8: 203-4. 
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> The bibliography for Bernard’s theological thought is vast, but see Etienne Gilson, 
The Mystical Theology of Saint Bernard, trans. A. H. C. Downes (New York, 1940). 

'*On Bernard’s doctrine of the defaced image, see ibid., p. 70 et passim. 
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his gratitude to Christ and received in return the spiritual reward 
made possible by Christ’s own sacrifice. The theme of the spiritual 
profit of death was crystallized in the indulgence and in the material 
sign of the cross which crusaders wore. Acceptance of the sign of the 
cross marked a man in the service of Christ and signified his moral 
and spiritual conversion; the warfare to which he was thereby com- 
mitted went beyond the secular and temporal to be subsumed into the 
unending conflict between good and evil. Victory and its reward were 
spiritual; where the secular war brought men eternal death, the cru- 
sade brought eternal life. 

If we consider Bernard’s lifelong commitment to bringing men to 
salvation through preaching and his firm belief in the spiritual bene- 
fits which were made available to all men through the crusade, the 
fundamental meaning of his apologetic in the De consideratione is given 
sharper focus. For Bernard the failure of the crusade lay in what he 
saw to be the rejection by the crusaders of the invitation to salvation. 
They had lost their love for the eternal things which he had preached 
to them and turned instead to cupidity, pride, and wastefulness. For- 
getting that they were sinners, they labored under an illusory self- 
righteousness. As a result, their complaint against God was unjustified 
and was symptomatic of a spiritual malaise which he elsewhere de- 
scribed as “curved” souls in revolt against God." 

We may now appreciate something of the force of Bernard’s anger 
when he rebuked those who, blaming God for the temporal failure of 
the expedition, revealed their lack of faith in his mercy. This attitude 
was, in Bernard’s view, merely a further indication of their own sin- 
fulness and perversion; these men sinned but always in the hope that 
God would not be God, that he would either not notice what they had 
done and why they had done it or that, if noticing, he would not 
punish.'°’ 

From our historical vantage point we have been able to perceive the 
doctrinal consistency which existed between the terms in which Ber- 
nard preached the crusade—both orally and in writing—and those in 
which he answered his critics. But in sympathizing with Bernard’s at- 
tempt to vindicate himself, we must not overlook the fact that the crit- 
ics were, at least to their own satisfaction, justified in attacking Ber- 
nard and, perhaps, even God. 

Etienne Delaruelle has seen in this critical reaction evidence of the 
insurmountable tension which existed between the lofty religious ide- 


'° Bernard’s thought on the “curved” soul stems from his belief that man is an “ex- 
alted creature capable of participating in the Divine Majesty” (Gilson, Mystecal Theology, 
p. 52). “Curvature” results when a soul turns aside from God and bends backwards 
upon itself (ibid., p. 55) and is manifested especially in the sin of cupidity. 

7 Tbid., p. 56. 
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alism contained in sermons for the crusade and certain realities in- 
volved in the conduct of war."® The very conception of crusade as an 
opportunity of salvation for all men or, as Bernard put it, as a “jubi- 
lee” had as a consequence the enlistment of children, women, dis- 
solutes, and criminal offenders, people manifestly unsuited for a cam- 
paign which was to be fought on foreign soil and against an enemy 
whose mode of fighting was largely unknown. Viewed psychologi- 
cally, the spiritual aspirations which Bernard attempted to inculcate 
into potential crusaders may well have been too lofty. His notions con- 
cerning suffering, compassion with Christ, and spiritual ascension, 
while appropriately instructive for the Cistercian ascetic,” were sin- 
gularly inapposite for the wider potpourri of humanity. Although sol- 
diering for Christ was fundamental to the crusade idea, Bernard’s 
own particular interpretation of this, reflected in his denial to crusad- 
ers of any form of palpable goal and reward, was awesomely absolute 
and intransigent.'” His unwavering faith and idealism proved impos- 
sible for crusaders to sustain and, in face of ignominious military de- 
feat, rendered the resultant disappointment and discouragement that 
much more bitter." 

Despite the movement to mount another expedition in 1150, there 
is no evidence that Bernard at any time undertook another preaching 
tour. Indeed, he readily recognized that his credibility as a crusade 
preacher had been severely diminished: “For how do we know,” he 
has a hypothetical audience say, “that your words have come from the 
Lord? What signs do you give so that we may trust you?” '* 

The disaster of 1148 did not bring about the demise of crusading. 
Men’s faith in the crusade and in its human leaders had been shaken 
by defeat, but the religious doctrine and ideals which underpinned it 
were self-sustaining and self-generating. The irony inherent in the 
idea of crusade was that, although its religious character was poten- 
tially at odds with effective military action, it was at the same time the 
greatest source of renewal. 


8 Delaruelle, “L’idée de croisade,” pp. 55—56. 

'° On Cistercian ascesis, see Gilson, Mystical Theology, p. 128. 
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‘The collapse of the Second Crusade and the inability of Bernard and 
others to inspire Europe to mount another expedition left the King- 
dom of Jerusalem virtually unassisted in its effort to counter the men- 
ace posed by Nur-ad-Din Zengi. At a time, moreover, when the cru- 
sader states sought leadership and direction from the royal family of 
Jerusalem, Baldwin III and his mother, Melisend, were locked in a 
bitter struggle for dominance. Although Baldwin emerged victorious 
from the conflict, the loyalties of the baronage were divided. The 
effects of this, however, were felt only gradually. In the last decade of 
his reign King Baldwin achieved notable martial and diplomatic tri- 
umphs. In 1153 he seized Ascalon, the last Fatimid fortress in Pal- 
estine, and in 1158 with his marriage to Theodora, the niece of Em- 
peror Manuel Comnenus, Baldwin allied with Byzantium against 
Nur-ad-Din. 

With Baldwin's death in 1163, his brother Amalric, count of Jaffa 
and Ascalon, ascended the throne. Although legally minded and of 
proven administrative ability, Amalric is best known for his Egyptian 
involvement.’ With his death in 1174, however, the security of the 
kingdom was precarious. His clashes in Egypt with Nutr-ad-Din’s 
forces, led first by Shirkth and then by Saladin, had brought little in 
the way of ultimate benefit. By contrast, Saladin in his capacity first as 
vizier (1169) and then as sultan (de facto 1171, de iure 1176) brought 
the combined goals of Muslim solidarity and the end of the Frankish 
presence closer to realization.” 

After Nur-ad-Din’s death in 1174, the threat which Saladin posed 
for the kingdom’s future safety was compounded by diminished By- 
zantine influence in the north after the battle of Myriocephalum in 


'For a summary of his achievements, see Mayer, The Crusades, pp. 119—25; Marshall 
W. Baldwin, “The Latin States under Baldwin III and Amalric I, 1143-1174,” HC 
1:528—61; Jonathan Riley-Smith, The Feudal Nobility and the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
1174—1277 (London, 1973). 

*On Saladin, see Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz, Saladin (Albany, 1972), and Malcolm 
Lyons and David Jackson, Saladin: The Politics of the Holy War (Cambridge, 1982). See 
also the important study of the development of the idea of the jihad by Hadia Dajani- 
Shakeel, “Jihad in Twelfth-Century Arabic Poetry: A Moral and Religious Force to 
Counter the Crusades,” The Muslim World 66/2 (1976), 96—113. 
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1176 and by the continual intrigue which surrounded the succession 
to the throne of Jerusalem. Two factors served particularly to foster 
problems: the inability of Kings Baldwin IV and Baldwin V to rule 
effectively by reason of age and chronic illness, and the increasing 
power which came to be vested in the office of regent, the bazllage. 
From 1174 Miles of Plancy, Raymond of Tripolis, Guy of Lusignan, 
and their respective factions were locked in conflict over the bazlliage.° 
The consequent internal disorder in the kingdom’s politics fostered 
Saladin’s mission. Christian strongholds fell at an alarming rate until, 
in July 1187, he met and defeated a formidable Christian force at the - 
Horns of Hattin. 

The baneful outcome of Hattin and the story of the subsequent ca- 
pitulation of Jerusalem, then under the aegis of Queen Sibylla, are fa- 
miliar and will not be repeated here.* The news of these events shocked 
western Europe and eliminated much of the apathy felt there towards 
events in the east.” Pope Urban III died, crushed, we are told, by the 
enormity of the disaster.°® As a result, it was the task of his successor, 
Gregory VIII, to formulate and organize the European response. 

Gregory proclaimed a crusade. In Audita tremendi, perhaps the most 
emotive of all crusade bulls, Gregory expressed the profound signifi- 
cance of the disaster at Hattin.’ He begins by perceiving Hattin and 
Saladin as the products of God’s anger against Christians. This divine 
anger, however, and the consequent judgment which God has deliv- 
ered upon the land of Jerusalem must not, Gregory cautions, be at- 
tributed to any injustice on God’s part. Rather, he insists, the funda- 
mental cause of the defeat must be sought in the malice and sinfulness 
of men who have acted at the prompting of the devil. Gregory seeks to 
impress upon men the devastating efficacy of their own sinful nature 
by means of highly charged emotional references to Saladin’s destruc- 
tive rampage. He relates the easily discernible evidence of this de- 
struction: the capture of the Lord’s cross, the killing of bishops, the 


“On this see Marshall W. Baldwin, Raymond III of Tripolis and the Fall of Jerusalem 
(1140-1187) (Princeton, 1936; repr., Amsterdam, 1969). 
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capture of King Guy of Lusignan, the beheading of Templars and 
Hospitallers, and the seizing of Christian places. The real burden of 
his message, however, which 1s calculated to evoke feelings of grief in 
Christians, arises out of his assessment of Hattin against the backdrop 
of sacred history. From this perspective he speaks of the shedding of 
Christian blood, the profanation of the holy places, the extermination 
of the worship of God from the land where the apostles had first es- 
tablished it “to flow from there to all the regions of the earth”* and 
where Christ through his incarnation, crucifixion, death, and resur- 
rection worked man’s redemption. With all of this in mind Gregory 
therefore urges: “How greatly should we and all of the Christian 
people grieve now that that land has been subjugated.”® 

In exhorting Christians to take up arms against Saladin, Gregory’s 
directives are informed logically by his belief in the causality of “the 
iniquity of a delinquent people.” God, he insists, must be placated 
and stirred to mercy through “weeping and tears,”"’ and by this he 
means the tears which signify the spiritual conversion which comes 
of proper penance and good works. When sins have been erased in 
this way, Gregory urges, “let us in no way hesitate to act on behalf 
of God.” ” 

Lest any man doubt the wisdom of this action, Gregory makes it 
quite clear that penance is not optional, that the men who advance to 
battle without first doing penance will be destroyed. He reinforces 
this view by reference to the fall of Edessa to the pagans. After this, he 
says, the people would have done well to have been penitent and in 
this way to have pleased God. Moreover, he implies that if they had 
converted, the Holy Land would have been spared all of its subse- 
quent sufferings. Gregory’s allusion to Edessa lends a poignant and 
threatening urgency to his demand for immediate conversion. For 
when he looks around him and sees in the wake of Hattin a society 
wholly unconverted, he expresses the fear that, unless men respond 
to God’s judgment now, the entire Holy Land will be lost. “This is the 
time,” he proclaims, “for penance and correct action”; through his 
grace God has extended to Christians an opportunity for salvation by 
allowing them “to work for the recovery of that land, in which for our 
salvation the Truth was born and did not disdain to endure for us the 
gallows of the cross.” ” 

The idea of crusade as a divinely bestowed opportunity for penance 


*Ibid., p. 7. 
*Tbid., p. 8. 
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and salvation is closely allied in Gregory’s thought with doctrine on 
fraternal charity. No one should suppose, he urges, that God could 
not save the land if he so wished; rather men must recognize that they 
are being called to imitate Christ by fulfilling the mandate of God, 
“who taught by his own example that men should lay down their lives 
for their brothers.” * To do this the crusader, imitating the Maccabees 
and the saints, should not consider personal costs; instead he must de- 
vote both his goods and his life to defend the faith. From this perspec- 
tive, then, the trials, the dangers, and the prospect of death which the 
crusade brings are of little account compared with the eternal reward 
which comes from God to each crusader. For, says Gregory, citing the 
dictum of St. Paul, “The sufferings of this time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory to come that shall be revealed in us” 
(Rom. 8.18).” 

After issuing Audita tremend: Gregory appointed Henry, cardinal 
bishop of Albano, as his legate a latere and charged him to preach the 
crusade in Germany and France. 

Henry of Albano was a well-considered choice for this mission." 
Born in 1140 at Marcy, he entered Clairvaux in 1155—56 and ad- 
vanced to become abbot of Hautecombe in 1160 and abbot of Clair- 
vaux in 1176—77. In this capacity he gained distinction for his re- 
lentless drive against the Cathar heresy in southern France. Having 
first failed to unite Henry II of England and Louis VII of France 
against the heretics, Henry proposed to Pope Alexander III that the 
heretics be suppressed through a vigorously executed preaching tour. 
Alexander agreed to this, and in 1178 a party composed of Henry, Re- 
ginald FitzJoscelin, bishop of Bath, and John of Bellemains, bishop of 
Poitiers, and led by the legate Peter of Pavia, cardinal priest of St. 
Chrysogono, set out for Toulouse. Although the achievement of this 
delegation is hard to determine,” it was nonetheless as a result of 
Henry’s demonstrated energy in preaching that he was offered eccle- 
siastical preferment. At the Third Lateran Council in March 1179 
Henry was created cardinal bishop and entered upon that stage of his 
life which involved him, as Yves Congar has observed, “aux rhythmes 
des grandes affaires de la vie militante de l’Eglise.”* 

At the end of 1179 or the beginning of 1180 Henry entered France 


'* Tbid. 

*Tbid., p. 10. 
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as papal legate, determined to suppress the heretics ruthlessly. His 
zeal was militant. In the spring of 1181 he mounted an armed expedi- 
tion against Lavaur, where Roger II, count of Béziers, his wife Ade- 
laide, and other heretics were entrenched. Henry’s daring and un- 
precedented action was successful, and with it he demonstrated his 
capacity for resolute action in the defense of orthodoxy.” 

With the death of Pope Urban III in October 1187, Henry was 
touted as his successor. What determined this choice was the news of 
Hattin and the realization that determined measures would have to be 
taken by the new pope to ensure a continuing Christian presence in 
the east. For this, Henry’s experience in the crusade against heresy 
was viewed as a strong recommendation; he was, as Congar has ob- 
served, “l’homme-né de la croisade.”*? Henry had little desire to be- 
come pope, but his interest in crusading remained strong. He there- 
fore commended the candidacy of Albert of Mora, consecrated later 
as Gregory VIII, and promised that he would depart immediately to 
preach the crusade to Palestine.” 

Prior to his departure Henry wrote to the lay and ecclesiastical 
princes of Germany announcing his mission and summoning them toa 
council which would be held at Mainz on “Letare Jerusalem” day 1188 
(March 27). In November, with his preliminary preparations com- 
pleted, he left Ferrara to meet with Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. 

The details of this conference are confused. Congar,** adducing the 
evidence of Albert of Trois-Fontaines** and the Chronicle of Clair- 
vaux,” suggests that it took place at the meeting between Frederick 
and Philip Augustus somewhere between Mouzon and Ivois in De- 
cember 1187. But the sources are not unanimous. It is odd, for ex- 
ample, that Giselbert, who was probably in Frederick’s retinue at this 
meeting and who is otherwise a valuable source for Henry’s itinerary 
in Germany, makes no reference to him on this occasion.** Whatever 
the circumstances of Henry’s meeting with Frederick, however, it 
seems likely that at this time he was given some indication of Freder- 
ick’s willingness to go on a crusade.”’ 
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Encouraged by this, Henry together with Joscius, archbishop of 
Tyre, proceeded to France. Leaving Joscius with the injunction to rec- 
oncile Henry II of England and Philip Augustus, Henry embarked 
upon an exacting itinerary of crusade preaching and ecclesiastical re- 
form. Our knowledge, however, of the precise details of his activities 
is meager. We are told that in February 1188 he celebrated mass in the 
Church of Saint Waudrun at Mons and that he preached a crusade 
sermon which aroused “Osto of Trazegnies, a most excellent man, 
and many other knights and men of every station to be signed with 
the cross.”** From Mons, accompanied by Baldwin IV of Hainault, 
Henry proceeded northeast to Nivelle and Louvain and then south- 
east to Liége, all the while preaching and “converting men to the 
cross.” *° 

His tour culminated with the signing of Emperor Frederick at the 
curta [hesu Christi at Mainz. Although, as already noted, Henry was in- 
strumental in the council’s organization, our information concerning 
the actual part which he played in its proceedings is slight; certainly 
there is no compelling reason to believe that he preached the cross.” 
His own silence on this 1s convincing, for, while mentioning later that 
he distributed crosses, he makes no reference to his own preaching.*! 
Indeed, if the testimony of the Historia peregrinorum is reliable, the 
principal sermon was preached by Godfrey, bishop of Wtrzburg.” 
While ignorance of the German language may have restrained Henry 
from preaching on this great occasion,*> we may assume that God- 
frey’s eloquence won his approval and admiration.” 

When Henry died in January 1189, the crusade which he had 
preached was not yet ready to depart, and we can now scarcely realize 
his last feelings of disappointment over this delay. With unwavering 
devotion he had made the propagation of the faith and the crusade 
for Jerusalem the dominant interests in his life. For this reason it 1s 
regrettable that the sources for his preaching tour reveal so little 
about the content of his sermons. This deficiency, however, may be 
partially compensated for by reference to other writings in which he 
had occasion to express views on crusading and which consequently 
provide some intimation of what was perhaps the tenor of his crusade 
message. 


°° Ex Gaselberti chronico, p. 388. 
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In his letter of 1187 to the German princes,” Henry reflects doc- 
trine and ideas expressed by St. Bernard and Gregory VIII in Audita 
tremendi. He underlines the pitiable plight of the Holy Land and the 
grief which Christians should feel because of this. His assertion of the 
moral obligation to grieve is allied with his view concerning the im- 
portance of the Holy Land as the place of Christ’s incarnation, cru- 
cifixion, and redemption. Henry viewed the disaster at Hattin as both 
the product of God’s judgment upon sinful Christians and an oppor- 
tunity for salvation. No one should doubt that God could save the 
Holy Land; instead, in his mercy, he has chosen to allow men to show 
their devotion by using them as his instrument to achieve what will 
prove to be “a glorious triumph over the barbarian.” °° 

Through the idea of a crusade as a service to Christ (militia Christz), 
Henry recalls St. Bernard’s verbal play upon malitza-militia.”’ He urges 
moral conversion from the “malice” which causes defeat and death to 
the “service” of the cross, whose ethic, inspired by St. Paul (Phil. 1.21), 
underlined the spiritual reward of the crusade.” 

Of greater interest than this letter, however, is Henry’s treatise De 
peregrinante civitate Det, composed some time after Frederick had taken 
the cross at Mainz and dedicated to the monks of Clairvaux.” As its 
title suggests, the work is a moral and theological reflection upon the 
spiritual life of the church and includes familiar themes of crusading: 
the special sanctity of Jerusalem, the elect status of Christians, their 
obligation to defend Christ’s homeland, and the doctrine fundamen- 
tal to Christian action “that faith without works 1s dead.” *° 

Henry devotes the thirteenth tract of the De peregrinante to the 
crusade. He inveighs against crusaders who have delayed their depar- 
ture for the east and exhorts them to fulfill their vow. The strongly 
rhetorical tone of the tract is striking, and it is likely that it was fueled 
by Henry’s feelings of frustration and anger at Henry II and Philip 
Augustus, who, instead of crusading, were engaged once again in do- 
mestic conflict. It is, nevertheless, the essentially hortatory nature of 
this tract which provides some insight into the sort of material which 
Henry may well have used in his crusade sermons. 

As in his letter to the German princes, Henry begins with the plight 
of the earthly Jerusalem and the grievous impact which this ought to 


35> See above, n.21. 
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37Bernard of Clairvaux, De laude nove militie, in Opera, 3: 216. 
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have upon all Christians. It is his view that Christians are not alive to 
the dire significance of the disaster in the Holy Land; the reason for 
this, he says, is the collapse of the spiritual Jerusalem. Like Gregory 
VIII, Henry has reached this conclusion on the evidence of the pov- 
erty of faith which he sees manifested in man’s preoccupation with the 
acquisition of material goods. Faith today appears dead; men are not 
moved to grieve over the loss of the intangible and eternal; they 
lament the loss only of “what they have... even though this is 
transitory.” 

In exhorting men to change, Henry emphasizes the duty which is 
incumbent upon Christians by virtue of their elect status. ‘To illustrate 
this, he adduces the exemplary grief shown by the Maccabees when 
the Temple was profaned. He underlines how poignantly these men 
of the Old Testament experienced grief and asks how much more 
ought Christians therefore to grieve since they “walk in the new spirit” 
and “have been called to the freedom of grace.”* The suggestion that 
it is the moral obligation of Christians to experience a real sense of 
personal loss in the captivity of the cross and the fall of Jerusalem is 
underscored further when he recalls that the source of this duty 1s 
Christ. For when Christ sacrificed himself for our sins, Henry says, he 
thereby imposed upon Christians the obligation to love and sacrifice 
for his sake. 

Although the Holy Sepulcher figures largely in Henry’s exhorta- 
tion, it is the cross which commands the greater share of attention. 
His view of the significance of the cross is moral, and he aims through 
consolation to strengthen men against the dangers of crusading. ‘Tak- 
ing his example from Christ’s fearless sufferings upon the cross, 
Henry demonstrates the power of the cross to inspire men to be stead- 
fast in adversity, to delight in abuse, and to desire to suffer for Christ 
what Christ voluntarily suffered for them. For men who are thus for- 
tified by the cross, he continues, the trials of crusading are easy, “since 
he does not hope for prosperity who rejoices in scorn, and he does not 
fear adverse things whom adversity either delights or strengthens.” * 

Like Urban I, St. Bernard, and Gregory VIII, Henry believed that 
the crusade was an opportunity for salvation. His thought on this 
turns, however, not so much on the doctrine of martyrdom, although 
this is not altogether discounted, as on the notion set out in Audita tre- 
mendi that the captivity of the cross, the profanation of the tomb, and 
all the other religious desecrations perpetrated by the Muslims consti- 
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tute the second crucifixion and redemption prophesied by Christ. It 
is, therefore, as participants in this great, unrepeatable event that 
crusaders gain salvation. 

The identification of recent events with the crucifixion allows Henry 
to explain why God has permitted the apparent triumph of Muham- 
mad over Christ. Everything that has occurred, he urges, is a mani- 
festation of God’s justice, mercy, and will. Through Hattin and the 
capture of Jerusalem God 1s testing men to discover “who are his own, 
who are faithful, and who belong to him.” In this way Christians are 
being offered the opportunity to prove themselves worthy by “show- 
ing their zeal for the glory of the Lord, by vindicating the injury 
which the Father has suffered, and by vindicating their inheritance.” *° 

How do men prove themselves? What is the correct response to 
God’s test? Henry’s answer to these questions is clear: “Faithful sol- 
diers will follow their king and fight to the death against his enemies, 
preferring to fall bravely in his defense than to preserve their own 
lives by shameful flight and thus bring ignominy upon their king.” *° 
While he urges this lofty altruism upon people, he is, however, bit- 
terly aware that men are in fact not carrying out God’s mandate. He 
believed that the greatest impediment to crusading was moral tur- 
pitude, and that the elimination of this by confession was essential for 
a successful crusade. It is to this state of moral renewal and its atten- 
dant spirit of self-sacrifice that Henry refers when he says, “They 
shoulder their cross and abandoning all things follow Christ.” 

Henry’s most original contribution to the development of the cru- 
sade idea lies in his clear exposition of the crusade as an essential ele- 
ment in the conflict between good and evil, between Christ and the 
devil. ‘Thus he regards the phenomenon of Saladin as a manifestation 
of the devil in his continuing effort to subvert the worship of Christ. 
With this in mind Henry argues that the tomb and the cross are 
sources of spiritual strength; as proof of faith they are harmful to the 
devil and have become, therefore, the principal objects of Muslim 
attack. 

In the conduct of this essentially religious warfare the importance 
of faith as a motivating and sustaining force is paramount; indeed, 
Henry enthuses, as an act of faith the crusade is miraculous.** Real- 
ized in the spiritual conversion of all Christians from sinful to chaste, 
from fierce to gentle, from arrogant to humble, from mean to gener- 
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ous, from kings and princes to men who despise the world, from ty- 
rants to martyrs, it is a fulfillment of prophecy and an act which, be- 
cause of the pure faith of the crusaders, earns them as much merit 
with God as was earned by men at the time of the very founding of the 
church. 

Although it is unlikely that within the context of any single crusade 
sermon Henry developed all of his ideas on the crusade as a second 
crucifixion, as a combat against the devil, and as the proper form of 
response to God’s test, 1t seems virtually certain that, in whatever com- 
bination they appeared and with whatever biblical texts they were re- 
inforced, they went far to convince men that crusading was indeed an 
act of faith which brought salvation to its participants. 

The range of Henry’s mission had not included Denmark, but 
Gregory, perhaps recalling Danish involvement in the Second Cru- 
sade, was eager to have their support. In a letter to King Canute (Cum 
divina patiencia) he outlined the disaster in the east and requested his 
participation in the crusade.” In response to this Canute summoned a 
Christmas council at which papal nuncios read the letter aloud. The 
Danes were greatly moved: “When the king and all his councillors 
heard this,” an anonymous chronicler reports, “they broke out into a 
profusion of tears and sighs.” To recruit for the campaign the coun- 
cil decreed that the news of the crusade should be announced in the 
public squares and preached in the churches. “And this,” says the 
chronicler, “was done. ‘The bountiful seed was scattered in the field of 
God, and those who with devotion and brave constancy seized upon 
the sacred endeavor were multiplied.” ”' 

In England crusade preaching took on a decidedly more eccentric 
form. After Henry IT had taken the cross at Gisors in January 1188, he 
set about preparing for his expedition. At Le Mans he proclaimed the 
Saladin tithe, and at Geddington in February he promulgated ordi- 
nances which touched upon the crusade indulgence, the tithe, the 
conduct of crusaders, and the disposal of crusaders’ property and 
debts.** Henry also provided for a campaign of recruitment in Wales, 
and for this he enjoined a Cistercian, Archbishop Baldwin of Canter- 
bury, to preach the cross. 

Baldwin’s motive for undertaking the Welsh tour has given rise to 
argument. At the time there were some who believed that the mission 


* De profectione Danorum in Terram Sanctam, ed. Jacob Langebek (+) and Peter F. 
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was a convenient escape from the pressures being exerted upon him 
by Pope Clement III. Gervase of Canterbury was especially suspicious. 
He referred to Baldwin's “flight into the furthest reaches of Wales on 
the pretext of preaching the crusade”*’ and spoke of Baldwin's fright 
upon being overtaken by a messenger bearing a letter from Clement. 

While Gervase’s account of Baldwin’s overriding motive may bear 
some kernel of truth, it is clearly not the whole story. Other evidence 
of Baldwin’s involvement in Henry’s crusade plans indicates his genu- 
ine interest in it. He had accompanied Henry to Gisors and Le Mans. 
At Geddington he had taken the cross and with Gilbert, bishop of 
Rochester, “preached wonderfully, before Henry and his men, the 
word of the Lord and the mystery of the cross which brings salva- 
tion.”** Perhaps the best evidence of Baldwin’s enthusiasm, however, 
derives from the simple fact that, unlike many prelates who took the 
cross, he fulfilled his vow and died in appalling conditions at the siege 
of Acre in November 1190. Looking back upon Baldwin’s perfor- 
mance of his pastoral duties during the campaign, Gerald of Wales 
eulogized, “He gave them [the crusaders at Acre] such succor as he 
could, by gifts and presents, by his words and by the example of his 
own life, embracing them in Christian charity.” °° 

An interesting sidelight to Baldwin’s decision to preach in Wales 
comes from his secretary and adviser, Peter of Blois. Peter had been at 
the papal court in Ferrara when the news arrived of the disaster at 
Hattin and the fall of Jerusalem. Staggered by what he heard, he set 
about composing works of the sort that would stimulate support for 
Pope Gregory’s proposed crusade.” One of these, cast in the form of a 
letter and written probably in January 1188 while Peter was still in 
Italy, contains a short dialogue in which he urges Baldwin to preach 
the crusade beyond the borders of his diocese.*’ The dialogue sug- 
gests that for the first me the matter of crusade preaching was pos- 


*° Gervase of Canterbury, Opera historica, ed. William Stubbs, 2 vols., RS 73 (London, 
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ing for some ecclesiastics, at least, the deeply troubling and unpalat- 
able moral dilemma of reconciling crusade preaching, whose end was 
recruitment for war, with Christ’s gospel of peace and love. 

Peter begins with a strongly worded case for Baldwin’s obligation to 
preach the crusade. His argument rests upon the link between the ar- 
chiepiscopal office and the pastoral duty to teach people about God 
and show them the way to salvation. Peter then reminds Baldwin that 
God has endowed him with the learning necessary to discharge this 
duty, and he concludes by holding up the inspiring example of St. 
Paul, whose broad understanding of his mission included preaching 
to all men, ignorant and learned, Greek and barbarian. 

Peter’s assertion that crusade preaching belongs properly to Bald- 
win’s archiepiscopal pastoral obligations leads him to consider next 
the problem of its martial end. He represents Baldwin as anxious 
about whether, by advocating the slaying of infidels, he would be en- 
couraging people to acts of homicide. ‘This misgiving causes Peter 
little hesitation. The crusade, he points out, is a particular form of just 
war waged on the combined authority of the “common consensus of 
the church, the mandate of the pope, devotion to the Lord, and the 
love of Christ.”°** Crusaders, therefore, are not murderers; they kill 
infidels legitimately in accordance with the biblical precept (Exod. 
22.17) “You will kill the blasphemers and will not allow evil doers to 
live.” °° Lest Baldwin remain unconvinced, Peter reinforces his juridical 
argument with a statement of his own position: “I believe that it is en- 
tirely acceptable to God for the filthy dogs to be driven out of the 
Holy Land. The means to do this rests with men, but the authority 
and power rest with God.” 

Peter’s confidence in the persuasiveness of juridical argument comes 
as no surprise. He had studied law at Bologna in the 1160s. By the 
beginning of 1188, therefore, when this dialogue was written, he 
would have had ample time not only to study Gratian’s Decretum, par- 
ticularly Causa 23 on the just war,” but also to realize some of the im- 
plications which the just-war theory had for the crusade. It is clear, 
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for instance, that Peter was convinced that Muslims, because of their 
infidelity, deserved to die and that, because of the crusade’s divinely 
authorized nature, Christians had a positive duty to take the cross. In 
Baldwin’s case, of course, this duty included crusade preaching. 

There is considerable uncertainty concerning the historical circum- 
stances behind Peter’s dialogue. It may reflect an otherwise undocu- 
mented exchange which he had with Baldwin at an earlier time, or it 
may reflect concerns which he heard voiced in the papal court. What- 
ever the circumstances, however, it is unlikely that his work had any 
direct influence upon Baldwin, since by the time he returned to En- 
gland in March 1188 Baldwin had left for Wales. 

Gerald of Wales, archdeacon of St. David’s in Wales and Baldwin’s 
companion, composed the sole account which we have of the preach- 
ing mission, the [tinerartum Cambriae. Baldwin's choice of Gerald as 
companion was well considered. His background of Norman and 
Welsh blood, his relationship and influence with the powerful Marcher 
princes, and his proven devotion in his capacity of royal clerk to fur- 
thering English royal authority in Wales and Ireland combined to rec- 
ommend him strongly. Nonetheless, the Jtznerarium Cambriae, al- 
though intrinsically interesting, is a disappointing source for the 
substance of Baldwin’s crusade sermons. Whenever a sermon was 
preached, Gerald’s account of it is governed by the criteria of where it 
was preached, who preached, the composition of the audience, and 
the impact which the sermon had. What never concerns Gerald is 
what was actually preached. 

These criteria are consonant with Gerald’s unique genius as a his- 
torian. Possessing, as Robert Bartlett has observed, an alert and curi- 
ous mind, Gerald was interested in recording what was visible, particu- 
lar, and immediate to the exclusion of the theoretical. The distinctive 
products of this historical method are apparent in the Topographia Hi- 
bernica, the Expugnatio Hibernica, and the Descriptio Kambriae.*° 

As Gerald made no distinction between what we think of as “his- 
tory” and “natural” history, the /tinerartum is very much the product 
of the criteria of immediacy and tangibility. His approach to the 
Welsh tour was that of the realistic observer or, in his words, naturalis 
historiae diligens perscrutator.** The diary which he kept of the journey, 
and to which he later referred for his material, must surely have 
bulged with observations, laced at times with personal comment, 
upon this fascinating Welsh world of miracles, bizarre fauna, prodi- 
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gies, imposing princes, abominable vice, and simple piety. In this con- 
text the activities of Archbishop Baldwin, when they are noted, ap- 
pear almost intrusive, and one is forced to the conclusion that the 
pious discourse of sermons almost certainly went unrecorded not only 
in Gerald’s notes but also in his memory. 

In charting the course of Baldwin’s tour one is impressed by the 
comprehensiveness of the route.” Beginning at Hereford probably 
on March 4, 1188, the group traveled in a great loop around the pe- 
rimeter of Wales. From Hereford they proceeded north and west to 
New Radnor and then south to the communities of Hay-on-Wye, 
Brecon, Abergavenny, Newport, and Cardiff. From Cardiff they pro- 
ceeded west to St. David’s by way of Swansea, Carmarthen, and Hav- 
erfordwest, then north and east to St. Dogmael’s, where they went in- 
land to Cardigan, Lampeter, and Strata Florida. They then turned 
back towards the coast and pressed on to northern Wales, visiting 
Towyn, Nefyn, Caernarvon, Bangor, Conway, St. Asaph, and Chester. 
At Chester they entered the final stages of their itinerary, visiting Whit- 
church, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Leominster, and returned to Hereford. 

Baldwin’s success at New Radnor marked an auspicious beginning. 
He had been met by Rhys ap Gruffydd, prince of South Wales, and 
had preached publicly on taking the cross. Although the contents of 
his sermon had to be explained to the Welsh by an interpreter, Gerald 
himself reinforced Baldwin’s message by taking the cross. “In so 
doing,” Gerald notes, “I gave strong encouragement to the others and 
an added incentive to what they had just been told.” °° Others indeed 
followed his example, notably, Peter de Leia, bishop of St. David's, 
and Einion Clud, prince of Elfael and son-in-law of Rhys ap Gruffydd. 
Although Gerald is silent on the content of Baldwin’s sermon, Einion’s 
public declaration that he would “hasten to avenge the injury done to 
God the Father Almighty’®’ suggests that for these Welsh warriors 
Baldwin may have characterized the crusade as a war of vengeance. 

The early support which Baldwin won from Rhys ap Gruffydd was 
invaluable for the continuing success of his mission. Not only did Rhys 
frustrate the canons of St. David’s in their attempts to prevent Baldwin 
from advancing into the interior of Wales, thereby entering their 
metropolitan see, but in his own enthusiasm for the crusade he kindled 
the interest of other Welsh princes. Gerald depicts him discussing 
Baldwin’s sermon with his men, and it is clear from this that Baldwin 
was preaching the crusade in a way that appealed to the Welsh heroic 
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ethic. “What man of spirit,” a young warrior in Rhys’s family ex- 
claimed, “can hesitate for a moment to undertake this journey when, 
among the many hazards involved, none could be more unfortunate, 
none could cause greater distress than the prospect of coming back 
alive?” °° 

Baldwin's patterns of preaching and of giving the cross varied ac- 
cording to location and audience. At Cruker castle his exhortation 
took the form of a private talk with a certain Hector and Maelgwn ap 
Cadwallon, prince of Maelienydd, who had shown themselves inter- 
ested. At Usk castle, however, his appeal for recruits was couched 
more formally. Two sermons were preached; the first, delivered by 
Baldwin, was translated by Alexander, archdeacon of Bangor; the 
second was given by William, bishop of Llandaff, who was accom- 
panying Baldwin throughout his diocese. In response to these ser- 
mons “a large group of men was signed” including, according to 
Gerald, a sizable criminal element of converted “robbers, highway- 
men and murderers.’ 

Gerald’s interest in anecdotal history reveals Baldwin as a crusade 
preacher of great personal warmth. After Baldwin had said mass in 
the castle at Swansea, Gerald relates that he then preached and per- 
suaded many of the local men to take the cross. One of these, an old 
man named Cador, spoke up to the archbishop on the subject of re- 
mitting his penance. The old man was wily and through sophistry suc- 
ceeded in persuading Baldwin to remit all of his penance in return for 
a donation to the crusade effort. Amused at Cador’s brashness, Bald- 
win, Gerald says, “smiled” and embraced the man, “for he could not 
but admire both his devoutness and his ingenuity.” 

‘There were times, however, when Baldwin failed to persuade, and 
when this occurred, he surrendered the preaching to Gerald. At 
Haverfordwest the audience greeted Baldwin’s words with apathy. 
Alarmed, Baldwin exclaimed, “God, what a hard-hearted nation is 
this!” “' He then gave Gerald his portable cross to hold and asked him 
to preach. Gerald describes his effort proudly. His sermon was di- 
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vided into three clearly distinguishable parts with each part culminat- 
ing on a particularly compelling note. The reason for this tripartite 
structure was, he says, so that the audience would be subjected three 
times to the call to take the cross. His rhetorical method proved suc- 
cessful. Baldwin could scarcely save himself from being crushed, and 
Gerald was forced to pause throughout his sermon because of the up- 
roar sparked by each of his sections. What is especially remarkable 
about Gerald’s preaching on this occasion is that he spoke first in 
Latin and then in French; in spite of the fact that the common people 
understood neither language, “they wept in untold numbers no less 
than the rest and more than two hundred rushed together to receive 
the sign of the cross.” ” 

As Baldwin traveled through the see of St. David’s, his tour took on 
the character of a great and supernatural event. The fame of his en- 
tourage had been enhanced by the presence of Peter de Leia, bishop 
of St. David’s, Prince Rhys ap Gruffydd, and the two Cistercian ab- 
bots, John of Whitland and Seisyll of Strata Florida, and places where 
he preached were sometimes designated by the country folk as holy 
and miraculous. 

Leaving St. David’s, where many had been attracted to the service of 
Christ, Baldwin crossed the river Dovey, which divides north and 
south Wales, and was met by the northern Welsh prince, Gruffydd ap 
Cynan, and his sons, who were, Gerald says, inspired to take the cross. 
Buoyed by the success of the mission thus far, Baldwin attracted fur- 
ther attention by simulating the crusade journey. It is interesting to 
note that his perception of it 1s that of a difficult overland pilgrimage: 
“We dismounted from our horses,” says Gerald, “and proceeded on 
foot, in intention at least, rehearsing what we thought we would expe- 
rience when we went on our pilgrimage to Jerusalem.” ” 

Baldwin’s difficulties, however, with certain men of Anglesey reveal 
just how essential it was for him to have the active support of the local 
prince. When the party arrived on the island, they were met by virtu- 
ally all of the inhabitants. On the shore Baldwin, Alexander, the local 
archdeacon, and Seisyll of Strata Florida preached and heard confes- 
sion. While many of the common people took the cross, the men who 
belonged to the household of Lord Rhodri were obstinate and, in 
spite of personal entreaties by Baldwin and the others, persisted in 
their refusal to be enlisted for the crusade. Without the cooperation 
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of Rhodri himself Baldwin’s task was impossible. Exhorting these men 
was, Gerald observes, “as if trying to extract honey from a stone,’ and 
it was not without relish that he recorded their subsequent deaths at 
the hands of robbers: “The cross which they had previously scorned 
they now of their own free will marked on their own bodies.” ”* 

The Anglesey failure, however, appears to have been unique. At 
Rhuddlan and Chester Baldwin pressed on, recruiting many to Christ’s 
service. At Whitchurch and Oswestry his entourage was met by the 
princes of Powys, Gruffydd ap Madog, Elise ap Madog, and their 
men, some of whom had already been signed with the cross by Reiner, 
bishop of St. Asaph. At Shrewsbury Gerald enjoyed another oratori- 
cal success, so that through Baldwin’s preaching and his own elegant 
sermons (gratzost sermones) the number of recruits grew once again. 

Writing retrospectively about the tour through Wales, Gerald con- 
cluded that it had been an unqualified success and disclaimed any re- 
sponsibility for the failure of the crusade. Through their combined 
efforts he and Baldwin enlisted 3,000 men, who were, he says, “highly 
skilled in the use of the spear and arrow” and eager for the fight.” 
The extent of the Welsh commitment to crusading was unquestion- 
able and, had those who led the crusade evinced a similar sincerity, 
the expedition, he implies, would have been successful. 

As it was, he continues, writing after the failure of the crusade, the 
judgment of God “which is hidden, but never unjust,” ’”° brought con- 
fusion to the plans of men. Musing further upon this, Gerald consoles 
himself with the reflection of Gregory the Great that adversities are 
sent to test men and that their end is ultimately beneficial. After all, 
who would cavil at the suggestion that St. Paul’s shipwreck was a “good 
thing” or at the uplifting sentiment that “amidst the violence of the 
waves, the ship of his heart stood firm”? ” 

The preaching tours of Baldwin of Canterbury and Henry of Al- 
bano would bring to an end a tradition of crusade preaching which 
was initiated by Pope Urban II in 1095 and reached its apogee with St. 
Bernard in 1145—46. Characterized by the dominance of one person- 
ality and transcending language barriers, these tours succeeded in re- 
cruiting common men, princes, prelates, kings, and emperor to the 
service of Christ. Although the accounts which we have of their activi- 
ties vary considerably in completeness and accuracy, making it impos- 
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sible to derive from them any but the most imperfect impression of 
the themes and motifs with which the preachers formulated their ex- 
hortations, it is nonetheless apparent that the call to arms was based 
upon the tenets of faith and the desire for salvation. With the turn of 
the century, however, much of this would change. A remarkable pope 
would ascend St. Peter’s throne and would usher in a new age of 
crusade preaching. 


IV 


Innocent Il 


By all accounts the achievement of the Third Crusade could best be 
described as modest. Frederick Barbarossa had drowned in June 
1190; Philip Augustus had departed from the Holy Land for France 
in July 1191; and King Richard, realizing that he could not win a de- 
cisive military victory over Saladin, sailed in October 1192. Before his 
departure, however, Richard and Saladin had agreed upon a three- 
year truce. By the terms of this truce, the coast from Tyre to Jaffa 
was to remain under Christian domination; Ascalon was returned to 
Saladin with its walls razed; and Jerusalem continued under Muslim 
occupation.’ 

In 1196 the crusade mounted by Emperor Henry VI departed for 
the east. Although Henry himself remained in Sicily, his German 
crusaders captured Sidon and Beirut in October 1197. Their desire, 
however, to follow up these successes with further military action was 
severely curtailed by the news that in September Henry had died at 
Messina.°* 

When Lothario dei Conti ascended the papal throne as Pope In- 
nocent III in January 1198, the crusade gained an exponent of un- 
precedented determination and ability. At the very outset of his pon- 
tificate Innocent wrote to Haymar, patriarch of Jerusalem, assuring 
him of his interest in freeing Jerusalem.’ For Innocent this expres- 
sion of concern was not idle, nor was it offered out of diplomatic 
convention. Rather, with the promptitude, energy, and resolution 
which would come to characterize his administration, he immediately 
set about formulating a crusade policy and devising the means for 
its implementation.’ In August 1198, the results of his efforts were 


‘For the Third Crusade, see Sidney Painter, “The Third Crusade: Richard the 
Lionhearted and Philip Augustus,” HC 2:45—85. 

*For a more detailed account of Henry’s crusade, see Edgar Johnson, “The Crusades 
of Frederick Barbarossa and Henry VI,” HC 2:87-—122. 

* Die Register Innocenz’ III., ed. Othmar Hageneder et al., 2 vols. (Graz and Cologne, 
1964; Rome and Vienna, 1979), no. 11, p. 20. (Hereafter referred to as Reg.) 

*This is not the view of Helmut Roscher, Papst Innocenz III. und die Kreuzziige (Got- 
tingen, 1969), pp. 51—54, who believes that in spite of the letter to the patriarch, there is 
no clear evidence for Innocent’s commitment until six months later, that is, until July 
1198. By contrast, Helene Tillmann, Pope Innocent II, trans. Walter Sax (Amsterdam, 
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announced to Europe in the encyclical Post miserabile.” 

Addressed to the archbishops of Narbonne, Lyons, and Vienne, to 
the metropolitans of Germany, England, Hungary, and Sicily, Post 
miserabile, in effect, announced a new crusade. As the product of 
months of thought and discussion, its character differs markedly 
from that of Quantum predecessores and Audita tremendi. One reason for 
this is clear. While allowing that Post miserabile documents Innocent’s 
feelings of aversion and anger over the continuing Muslim occupation 
of Christian holy places, it does not express a reaction to any particu- 
lar dramatic crisis as Quantum predecessores did to the news of Edessa or 
Audita tremendi to the massacre at Hattin.® A brief examination of Its 
text will demonstrate this point. 

Although Innocent begins with a lament for the loss of the cross, 
the killing of Christians, and the invasion of the land of Jerusalem, he 
moves quickly to assert papal initiative and authority in the crusade. 
The apostolic see, he reminds the addressees, always has been and still 
is responsible for a crusade: “The Holy See still cries out and, like a 
horn, raises its voice in its desire to arouse the Christian peoples to 
fight the war of Christ and to vindicate the injury done to the Cru- 
cified One.”’ Innocent believed that it was unquestionably the moral 
obligation of every Christian to participate in the crusade. Christians, 
he urges, have a debt to Christ which demands immediate payment 
through the crusade. His argument for this rests upon the explicit 
identification which he establishes between the captivity of the tan- 
gible cross and the captivity of Christ. He derives the motivation to act 
from the theology of redemption in which Christ’s action of sacrific- 
ing himself to release man from the captivity of sin lays upon man the 
obligation to repay him in kind by freeing him from the infidel and 
restoring his inheritance. The accomplishment of this will bring spiri- 
tual glory. 

In what follows, Innocent roundly condemns the secular princes 
for giving themselves over to lustfulness and petty, internecine war 
and for shirking their obligation to crusade. The crusade is Christ’s 
war; its purpose is to avenge his injury. By contrast, internecine war 1s 


1980), p. 273, asserts that the liberation of the churches of Alexandria and Jerusalem 
“was Innocent’s aim from the first day of his reign to the last”; Christopher R. Cheney, 
Pope Innocent III and England (Stuttgart, 1976), p. 239, speaks of Innocent’s “busying 
himself with organizing propaganda.” 

For the text of this, see Reg., no. 336, pp. 499—505. 

°This is not to suggest that there was not a pressing reason for another crusade, 
since, in fact, Henry VI’s failure had sparked renewed appeals for help from the east. 
Innocent refers to these in Post miserabile. 

"Reg., no. 336, p. 499. 
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a godless activity, providing the infidel with sufficient grounds for im- 
pugning Christ. While Christian princes “persecute one another with 
inexorable hatred . . . there is no one,” Innocent says, “whom the in- 
jury suffered by the Crucified One can move.”* In light of the con- 
tinued captivity of Christ and of Christians in the east, the enemy is 
able with reason, he implies, to level the terrible taunt: “Where is your 
god, who cannot free either himself or you from our hands? Behold 
how we have now profaned your holy places; see how now we have 
laid hand upon your loved places, which we have invaded violently 
with our first assault and continue to hold against your will, those 
places in which you imagine that your superstition had its origin... . 
Where therefore is your god?”® 

The means of remedying this deplorable situation lay, of course, in 
a crusade. To this end Post miserabile contains a wealth of organiza- 
tional detail unprecedented either in Quantum predecessores or Audita 
tremendi. Both the secular powers—the cities, barons, and counts— 
and the ecclesiastical authorities—archbishops, bishops, abbots, pri- 
ors, and other prelates—were to provide at their own expense a fixed 
number of soldiers who would remain with the crusading army for a 
minimum of two years. Although ecclesiastics were given the option 
of providing money for a given number of soldiers, Innocent made it 
clear through threat of censure that this concession was to be taken 
seriously and was to be rigorously fulfilled. 

Availing himself of the instructive precedent set by Cardinal Henry 
of Albano, Innocent deputed Soffredo, cardinal priest of St. Prassede, 
and Peter, cardinal deacon of St. Mary in Via Lata, as legates. Their 
mandate was clear: to make peace between the kings of England and 
France, to preach the crusade “exhorting men to the service of the 
Crucified One,” and, in the case of Soffredo, to obtain Venetian aid. 
In keeping with what has already been characterized as his deter- 
mination to assert papal control of the venture, Innocent is at pains to 
underline the fact that the authority of the cardinal legates arises 
from his own papal power. He emphasizes that he has handpicked 
them for their own special attributes, that they have received the cross 
from his own hands, and that they will, at papal expense, precede the 
host to the east. 

In enunciating the terms of the crusade indulgence, Innocent first 
emphasizes that its spiritual benefit comes to the crusader-recipient by 
virtue of his own papal authority.'' He then delineates clearly the 


’Ibid., p. 500. 
"Ibid. 
Tbid., p. 502. 


"Tbid., p. 503. 
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three categories of people who are to obtain it: first, those going on 
the crusade at their own expense, who in addition to the indulgence 
will receive an increase in salvation (salutis augmentum); second, those 
who are financing someone else, but are not themselves undertaking 
the journey, and those who are going at another’s expense; third, 
those who are simply contributing money according to their means. 

Innocent evinces a similar precision of thought on the matter of the 
crusader’s debts and protection of his property, and here it is again 
apparent how Post miserabile differs from Quantum predecessores and 
Audita tremend. He first sets down the length of time during which the 
crusader’s goods will be protected. He then defines closely the chan- 
nels through which this protection will be enforced, that 1s, through 
the active intervention of the archbishop or bishop of the crusader’s 
diocese. 

With its conclusion, Post miserabile reflects Innocent’s administrative 
thoroughness and perhaps, too, his awareness of a lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of many prelates for yet another crusade. Archbishops 
and bishops needed to be persuaded to the tasks which he had laid 
upon them. To this end, he appointed William, bishop of Nimes, and 
Arnulf, bishop of Orange, to preach the word of God and to aid their 
fellow bishops to fulfill the apostolic mandate. In this, they were to be 
assisted by one Templar and one Hospitaller and were granted a re- 
mission of sin as their reward. 

The directives contained in Post miserabile were to have a pronounced 
impact upon the course of crusade preaching. The reference to the 
presence of the Templar and Hospitaller can be accounted for by the 
institution of quotas and by the new definition of the indulgence. 
When Innocent charged each prelate with providing a fixed number 
of men or a certain amount of money, and when he allowed an indul- 
gence to those who contributed financially, he effectively altered the 
goal and, indeed, something of the complexion of crusade preaching. 
While hitherto the preaching of the cross with its emphasis upon spir- 
itual conversion for personal recruitment fulfilled the principal pas- 
toral purpose of preaching, the salvation of souls, after Post miserabile 
crusade preaching became directed more and more to raising money. 
The success of a crusade sermon would be measured not only in 
terms of the souls converted to take the cross but also in terms of the 
weight of coin gathered. Moreover, the association of preaching with 
the collection of money for the crusade brought in its wake adminis- 
trative problems. How were the quotas to be established? Who would 
carry the money? Who would keep the records of it? Who would safe- 
guard it? How was it to be channeled to the designated people? 

As an administrator, Innocent valued speed and efhciency. He was 
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not about to leave the resolution of such difficulties to chance or to the 
whim of an individual bishop. For England and France, the handling 
of the money was clearly intended to be the responsibility of the mili- 
tary orders: hence, the presence of a Templar and Hospitaller on the 
preaching mission of the bishops of Nimes and Orange. Similarly, 
when Innocent enjoined Geoffrey, archbishop of York, to send Mas- 
ter Vacarius and the prior of Thurgarton to preach the cross through- 
out the province, he insisted that they too be accompanied by a Tem- 
plar and a Hospitaller.” 

On the matter of fixing and implementing quotas through diocesan 
preaching there is scant evidence. What does exist, however, reveals 
just how pervasive was Innocent’s power in organizing this crusade. 
The bishops were to hold synods at which, assisted by a specially ap- 
pointed papal representative, their respective quotas would be deter- 
mined. In November 1198 Innocent wrote to the bishops of Embrun, 
Arles, and Aix.” Assuming first a defensive position, he seeks the 
bishops’ indulgence for what, he allows, may well appear to be a cer- 
tain overbearance on his part. He assures them, however, that all of 
the letters he has written, the nuncios he has dispatched, and the 
orders and threats he has dispensed have been designed solely to mo- 
bilize aid for the Holy Land, a task which he and, by implication, all 
men are morally obliged to undertake. In a striking diplomatic stroke, 
Innocent then maneuvers the bishops into a position from which ex- 
trication would prove morally difficult. For when he announces the 
imposition of quotas, he assures the bishops that in doing this he has 
sought only to enhance their credibility as preachers. He then urges 
their cooperation by the compelling combination of threat of suspen- 
sion and promise of spiritual reward. The bishops were to assist his 
specially appointed archdeacon, Raymond of Marseilles, in convoking 
synods to set the amount of each quota. After this, they were to em- 
bark upon recruiting and collecting from the people within their re- 
spective dioceses. 

Although preaching was part of Innocent’s mandate to the two car- 
dinal legates, Soffredo and Peter, we have little evidence to suggest 
that this was ever carried out. Instead, provincial and diocesan preach- 
ing seems, for the most part, to have been the norm and to have su- 
perseded the great preaching tours which marked the recruiting pro- 
cess of the first three crusades. The advantages of this are readily 


'*For this commission see Christopher R. and Mary G. Cheney, The Letters of Pope 
Innocent III (1198-1216) concerning England and Wales: A Calendar with an Appendix of 
Texts (Oxford, 1967), no. 38, p. 8. 

* Reg., no. 406, pp. 607—11. 
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apparent. First, the parceling out of crusade preaching to the bishops 
provided, at least in theory, for a more concentrated effort in individ- 
ual areas. Where the previous preaching tours had tended to focus 
upon areas where population was greatest and where, therefore, the 
maximum number of people could be addressed at any one time, di- 
ocesan preaching could, depending on the disposition of the bishop, 
reach out to additional congregations in the rural areas. Second, the 
bishops and any local suffragans whom they might appoint would not 
be impeded by ignorance of the language spoken in their own area. 
Third, by making crusade preaching the responsibility of the local ec- 
clesiastics, there could be no question about the possible infringement 
of a bishop’s jurisdiction by a foreign preacher, even when papally 
appointed. 

Frequently, however, Innocent designated particular individuals to 
preach the cross. We have noted already that Master Vacarius and the 
prior of ‘Thurgarton were his choice for the province of York. For Sic- 
ily Innocent had planned the preaching even before the promulga- 
tion of Post miserabile. In July 1198 he had written to the Cistercians in 
their general chapter to inform them of his intention of appointing 
one of their brothers, Luke, abbot of the monastery of Sambucina in 
Calabria, to preach the cross in Sicily.“ In August he wrote to the 
bishop of Lydda, delegating him also to the Sicilian preaching, and 
commending as his suffragans Abbot Luke; the archbishop of ‘Trani; 
the bishop of Conversano; Joachim, abbot of Fiore; the prior of St. 
Andrew of Benevento; and the bishop of Syracuse.” 

Innocent’s insistence that their preaching mission was to be com- 
prehensive and that the Sicilians were to be made fully aware of its 
ultimate purpose suggests the importance which he attached to Si- 
cilian participation in the crusade. ‘The prelates were to preach to the 
counts, barons, consuls, people, and even the empress (Constance); 
they were to stress that they were preaching, not the pope’s cause, but 
the “cause of God,” “the need of the east,” and the “exile of Christ.” ® 
Moreover, in addition to the crusade indulgence, Innocent added the 
incentive of a special grace which allowed the preachers to absolve all 
those who had previously injured a clergyman but who now promised 
to go on a crusade. 

Innocent’s criteria for selecting his preachers are not always appar- 
ent, and, in fact, the wisdom behind some choices has, at times, been 
questioned. Vacarius is a case in point. There is no critical, compre- 


“Tbid., no. 358, pp. 538-40. 
* Tbid., no. 343, pp. 513-14. 
'’Tbid., p. 513. 
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hensive study of Vacarius, but such evidence as there is indicates that 
his early career as a jurist, diplomatist, and theologian had, at times, 
been tumultuous.” He fell foul of the ecclesiastical authorities of 
Canterbury and York; he engaged the Jews of Northampton in heated 
debate on matters of Christology and the eucharist; and he offended 
many in his outspoken criticism of Gratian. His last works, the Liber 
contra multiplices et vartos errores—a refutation of the neo-Manichean 
ideas of Hugo Speroni'*—and the Christological Tractatus de assumpto 
homine, were produced in 1177. After 1177, and until his commission 
to preach in 1198, litthe more is heard of him. In 1198 he was about 
seventy-four years old and may well have been retired from public 
life. It isin light of these factors that Francis de Zulueta expressed sur- 
prise over his appointment. Although excusing Innocent’s poor judg- 
ment with the thought that he may not have realized how old Vacarius 
was, Zulueta nonetheless concluded: “We can hardly believe that in 
1198 he was the man to preach crusade to the province.” ” 

The same might also be said of the prophet Joachim of Fiore.*? Al- 
though, at first glance, Joachim’s reputation for piety, his oratorical 
ability, his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and his famous conversation with 
King Richard, in which he assured Richard that as God’s instrument 
he would successfully lead the Christians to reoccupy the Holy Land,?! 
would appear to be sufficient recommendation, the fact remains that, 
like Vacarius, Joachim was about seventy years old and may well have 
been ailing. Moreover, the question arises whether Joachim’s peculiar 
brand of eschatology, his questionable teaching on the Trinity,” and 
his interpretations of history, which were “too lofty and subtle for 


On Master Vacarius, see A. B. Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Ox- 
ford to A.D. 1500, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1957—59), 3: 1939; F. de Zulueta, The Liber pauperum 
of Vacarius (London, 1927); Joseph de Ghellinck, S.J., “Magister Vacarius: Un juriste 
théologien peu aimable pour les canonistes,” Revue d’histotre eccléstastique 44 (1949), 
173—78; R. W. Southern, “Master Vacarius and the Beginning of an English Academic 
Tradition,” in Medieval Learning and Literature: Studies Presented to Richard William Hunt, 
ed. J. J.G. Alexander and M. T. Gibson (Oxford, 1976), pp. 257-86. 

* Liber contra multiplices et varios errores, ed. P. Ilario da Milano in L’eresia di Ugo Speroni 
nella confutazione del maestro Vacarto (Vatican City, 1945), pp. 475-583. See pages 527 
and 537 for Vacarius’s references to his polemics against the Jews of Northampton. 

Zulueta, Liber pauperum, pp. xxi—xxii; Southern, “Master Vacarius,” p. 260, also 
views this as a “strange appointment” but explains it as a task meant for a “local 
dignitary.” 

*’ The literature on Joachim of Fiore is vast. For what follows, I have drawn heavily 
upon the work of Marjorie Reeves, The Influence of Prophecy in the Later Middle Ages: A 
Study in Joachimism (Oxford, 1969); Joachim of Fiore and the Prophetic Future (London, 
1976); and, with Beatrice Hirsch-Reich, The Figurae of Joachim of Fiore (Oxford, 1972). 

*'Roger of Hoveden, Chronica, 3:75—79. See also John B. Gillingham, “Roger of 
Howden on Crusade,” in Medieval Historical Writing in the Christian and Islamic Worlds, 
ed. D. O. Morgan (London, 1982), pp. 67-68. 

**Condemned as tritheistic at the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. 
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common understanding,” ** would have advanced, in any real way, In- 
nocent’s drive for recruits and money. In this connection, too, it is 
perhaps not unimportant that the line of theological argument with 
which Joachim encouraged King Richard was vigorously opposed by 
the other prelates present at the occasion.” 

Few personalities emerge clearly from Innocent’s network of cru- 
sade preachers. The notable exception, however, is Fulk of Neuilly, 
the popular preacher whom A. Charasson has effusively styled “la 
plus glorieuse incarnation.” *° 

Historians do not tire of retelling Fulk’s rise to prominence: how, 
from being a simple curate of the parish at Neuilly, he rose to become 
perhaps the most distinguished, certainly the best-known, preacher of 
his day, preaching not only to the people but also at times to the 
learned theologians in the schools of Paris. The period for which 
Fulk’s crusade preaching can be documented has two phases. Al- 
though the date when he began to preach is difficult to determine 
precisely, the evidence suggests that it was probably in the middle or 
late summer of 1198. Geoffrey of Villehardouin states that Pope Inno- 
cent, being impressed by Fulk’s fame as a preacher and accordingly 
being determined to harness his ability, “commanded the worthy 
priest to preach a crusade in his name.” *° As early as September 1198 
Fulk is seen to be hard at his task. He attended the general chapter of 
the Cistercians at Citeaux and sought help from them for his preach- 
ing mission. When the Cistercians refused, Fulk, according to Ralph 
of Coggeshall, preached publicly at the door of the abbey, telling 
people that he would lead the expedition himself.?’ As a consequence 
of this Cistercian recalcitrance, Innocent later conferred upon Fulk 
written authorization which had the force of compelling any black or 
white monks and any regular canons whom Fulk might choose to as- 
sist him in preaching the crusade. At the same time, however, Inno- 


* Reeves, Prophecy in the Later Middle Ages, p. 10. 

** Gillingham, “Roger of Howden,” p. 68. 

5A. Charasson, Un curé plébéien au XIle siécle: Foulques, curé de Neuilly-sur-Marne 
(1191-1202), prédicateur de la IVe croisade, d’aprés ses contemporains et les chroniques du temps 
(Paris, 1905), p. 93. For further biographical detail see Milton R. Gutsch, “A Twelfth 
Century Preacher—Fulk of Neuilly,” in The Crusaders and Other Historical Essays Pre- 
sented to Dana C. Munro, ed. Louis Paetow (New York, 1928), pp. 183—206; John W. 
Baldwin, Masters, Princes and Merchants: The Social Views of Peter the Chanter and His 
Circle, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1970), 1:36—39; Jacques de Vitry, Historia Occidentals, ed. 
John Frederick Hinnebusch (Fribourg, 1972), pp. 272-74. 

*° Geoffrey of Villehardouin, La conquéte de Constantinople, trans. Margaret R. B. Shaw 
in Joinville and Villehardouin: Chronicles of the Crusades (Harmondsworth, 1977), p. 29. 

*7 Ralph of Coggeshall, Chronicon Anglicanum, ed. Joseph Stevenson, RS 66 (London, 
1875; repr., Wiesbaden, 1965), p. 83. Ralph believed that the Cistercians denied Fulk’s 
request because they thought it inappropriate to have their members preaching to for- 
eigners (alent). 
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cent gave his legate Peter of Capua oversight of Fulk’s mission.” 

The evidence suggests that Fulk, at least in the first instance, drew 
largely upon his Paris associations for his copreachers: Master Peter 
of Roissy; Herluin, a monk of Saint-Denis; Robert of Courcon; and 
possibly Alberic of Laon. ‘These were joined by Eustace, abbot of the 
Benedictine abbey of Saint-Germer-de-Fly.” 

The activities of these men as crusade preachers are poorly docu- 
mented. It appears, however, that their efforts were notably ineffec- 
tual, if not positively deleterious, for the mobilization of the expe- 
dition. Rigord, for instance, while commending Peter of Roissy’s 
preaching against usury and sexual promiscuity, says nothing of his 
crusade effort.*° The reason for his silence on this is suggested by the 
evidence of Jacques de Vitry, who suggests that Peter appropriated to 
his own use the money that he had collected for the crusade.” For 
Herluin and Eustace of Fly, the evidence again casts doubt upon 
their usefulness in promoting the crusade. Rigord attests that Her- 
luin preached the cross successfully in Brittany; he then adds, how- 
ever, that Herluin himself led these crusaders to Acre, where “they 
achieved nothing.” » 

For the English mission of Eustace of Fly, Roger of Hoveden is the 
principal source.** From his base in Normandy, Eustace went twice to 
England, first in 1198 and again in 1201. In 1198, according to Hove- 
den, Eustace combined his crusade preaching with sermons against 
usury. His real interest, however, was to compel men to keep proper 
Sunday observance. ‘The force of his words was frequently reinforced 
by exorcisms and miracles, and eventually he came into conflict with 
the local clergy. As a result Eustace prudently decided “not to bother 
the English prelates any longer and returned home to Normandy 
whence he had come.” Eustace’s second mission to England in 1201 
had no obvious connection with the crusade. Traveling widely, he ap- 


*8 Reg., no. 398, p. 597. See also Alberto Forni, “La ‘nouvelle prédication’ des dis- 
ciples de Foulques de Neuilly: Intentions, techniques et réactions,” in Faire crotre: 
Modalités de la diffusion et de la réception des messages religieux du XIIe au XVe stécle (Rome, 
1981), pp. 19-37. 

Roger of Hoveden, Chronica, 4:76, names Peter, Robert, and Eustace; he notes, 
however, that there were also others (ceteri guidam). On Alberic of Laon, see the Historia 
Occidentalis, ed. Hinnebusch, p. 257. 

Eudes Rigord, Gesta Philippi Augusti, ed. Henri Francois Delaborde, in Oeuvres de 
Rigord et de Guillaume le Breton, 2 vols. (Paris, 1882—85), 1: 139—40. 

*' Historia Occidentalis, ed. Hinnebusch, pp. 100—101. See also V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B., 
“The Handbook of Master Peter, Chancellor of Chartres,” Mediaeval Studies 5 (1943), 2. 

** Gesta Philippi Augusti, 1: 140. 

*’ Chronica, 4:123—24, 167-72. See also J. L. Cate, “The English Mission of Eustace 
of Flay (1200-—1202),” in Etudes d’histowre dediées a la mémotre d’Henni Pirenne, ed. F. L. 
Ganshof, E. Sabbe, and F. Vercauteren (Brussels, 1937), pp. 67-89. 

*4 Chronica, 4: 124. Cheney, Innocent III and England, p. 241, believes that Eustace was 
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pears to have focused his oratory solely upon the business of Sunday 
observance and to have reinforced his teachings not only by miracles 
but also by a heavenly letter which ordered him to fulfill his evan- 
gelical purpose. Yet, notwithstanding the positive reception he re- 
ceived, at least from Geoffrey, archbishop of York, his teaching, Hove- 
den observes, had little lasting effect. After his departure, men quickly 
returned to doing business on Sunday.”° 

In short, the evidence suggests strongly that the initial mission of 
Fulk and his copreachers bore very little fruit. In 1201, however, 
Fulk’s crusade initiative was revitalized through the combined efforts 
of Innocent and the Cistercian order. In September the order held a 
meeting of the chapter general in which matters pertaining to the 
crusade were discussed. Present at the meeting were Boniface of 
Montferrat, the intended commander of the crusader army, and nu- 
merous Burgundian nobles who, according to Villehardouin, used 
this as an opportunity to take the cross.*° In the midst of this great and 
distinguished assembly Fulk preached the crusade, confessed tear- 
fully that he had already signed 200,000 people, and presented a pa- 
pal letter which designated Abbot Adam of Perseigne, the abbot of 
Cercanceaux, and Abbot Guy of Vaux-de-Cernay as his companions 
in preaching.”’ 

While it would be imprudent to gainsay that Fulk was popular with 
many crusaders** and that he was successful in collecting what ap- 
pears to have been a fairly substantial sum of money for the expedi- 
tion,” it is questionable whether his untarnished reputation as an 
effective crusade preacher is altogether justified. 

In the first place, Fulk’s unfortunate selection of copreachers in 


snubbed by the English ecclesiastics because he did not have the necessary papal au- 
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3° Chronica, 4:172. 
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Gui des Vaux-de-Cernay prédicateur de croisade,” in Les Cisterciens de Languedoc 
(XIIIe—XIVe s.) (Toulouse, 1986), pp. 183—204, makes no reference to his preaching of 
1201. He later preached the crusade against the Albigensian heretics and in 1212 was 
made bishop of Carcassonne. 

“Robert of Clari, La conquéte de Constantinople, trans. Edgar Holmes McNeal (New 
York, 1966), p. 34, attests to the grief felt by many crusaders when they heard of Fulk’s 
death. 

See Donald E. Queller, The Fourth Crusade: The Conquest of Constantinople (Phila- 
delphia, 1977), pp. 45, 48, 49, 68. 
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1198 casts doubt both upon his conception of the purpose of crusad- 
ing and upon his judgment of the character of men. Certainly the 
peculation of Peter of Roissy, the eccentricity of Herluin, Eustace of 
Fly’s manifest preoccupation with the issue of Sunday observance, and 
Fulk’s own absurd claim to the leadership of the expedition cannot 
have commended him to Pope Innocent. Indeed, in light of this initial 
fiasco, it is not surprising that for Fulk’s second mission in 1201 Inno- 
cent himself assumed the responsibility of selecting Fulk’s Cistercian 
coadjutors, thereby subsuming Fulk’s activities within the larger and 
perhaps safer context of the Cistercian preaching effort. 

Second, we may well wonder whether Fulk’s preaching of a popular 
moral revolution and his miraculous acts of healing provided the 
most desirable and effective context for crusade sermons.* For if, as 
the contemporary notices of his activities suggest, Fulk incorporated 
his preaching of the cross into his consuming drive for the moral re- 
form of society, the question again arises whether audiences distin- 
guished between the parts of the sermons which were aimed at moral 
conversion alone and those that were aimed at the promotion of 
crusading. While, in the case of other crusade preachers, we have seen 
that moral conversion was preached as requisite to crusading, with 
Fulk the signal difference seems to have been that moral conversion 
was an end in itself and may not have been linked in any significant 
way to personal participation in the crusade. 

Those who would seek to convert society face an arduous struggle. 
While they frequently attract large numbers of the well-intentioned 
and pious, the initial enthusiasm soon wears off. ‘This seems to have 
been true for Fulk, for, as Robert of Auxerre observed of his impact, 
“With the passage of time ... many who had already begun to turn 
away from their vices soon relapsed into their old habits.” *’ From this 
we are forced to the conclusion that when men forgot about Fulk’s 
moral teaching, they also forgot his exhortation to the crusade. 

At times Fulk’s obsession with moral rectitude gave open offense 
and threw the credibility of his crusade preaching into doubt. People 
were scandalized by the large sums of money which he collected al- 
legedly for the Holy Land,” and at Lisieux and Caen he was im- 
prisoned for being a social nuisance.* Fulk also proved a great disap- 


* Accounts of Fulk’s activities are plentiful; see, for example, Reinert annales, ed. 
Georg-Heinrich Pertz, MGH SS 16:654; Ralph of Coggeshall, Chronicon Anglhicanum, 
pp. 80—83; Ex chronologia Roberti Altisstodorensts Praemonstratensis ad S. Martanum Ca- 
nonicl, RHGF 18: 262—63. 

“Tbid., p. 263. 

* Albert of Trois-Fontaines, Chronica, pp. 876—77. 

* Roger of Hoveden, Chronica, 4:77. 
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pointment to King Richard of England. While Richard had, at first, 
shown a keen interest in hearing Fulk preach, after he had delivered 
what was clearly a harangue against Richard’s cupidity, luxury, and 
arrogance, Richard was far from pleased. The upshot of this event 
was unfortunate for Innocent’s plan to reconcile France and England. 
When Fulk later sought to win Richard’s cooperation in this, Richard’s 
reception was not cordial and he kept Fulk from ever again entering 
his presence.“ 

Although Fulk’s itinerary took him throughout much of France and 
the Low Countries, his claim to have signed 200,000 people by 1201 is 
clearly an exaggeration. Yet, even allowing for exaggeration, the 
number is nonetheless telling. What it suggests—and there is little evi- 
dence to the contrary—is that Fulk preached and signed indiscrimi- 
nately. Whether this was in part because he thought of the crusade as 
a march of the poor, as Norman Cohn has suggested,” is difficult to 
say. Certainly such a view can be substantiated. Scholars agree that 
Fulk did not preach at the tournament at Ecry,** and, apart from the 
occasion of the general chapter in 1201, we have no record of Fulk’s 
ever having preached to an aristocratic audience. Indeed, the Rezneri 
annales claims that Fulk exhorted and signed only the poor because 
“he believed that the rich were not worthy of such a benefit.” *” More- 
over, it takes little to realize that of these 200,000 whom Fulk claimed 
to have signed, many, if not the majority, were wholly unsuitable 
for campaigning. This is demonstrated by the description which we 
have of Fulk’s public, extemporaneous sermon delivered at the very 
threshold of Citeaux in September 1198: “And when the people saw 
that the man of God himself would be signed with the cross, and when 
they heard that he would be the leader and commander of this sacred 
march, they eagerly rushed to him on all sides; from everywhere he 
was mobbed by rich and poor, by the noble and lowly, by the old and 
the young, by a vast multitude of people of both sexes who eagerly 
accepted the sign of the cross from him.” * 


™ Hoveden’s story may be apocryphal. His editor, Stubbs, points out (4:77, n. 1) that 
the story has another form in which Walter of Coutances reproves Richard upon his 
deathbed. 

“Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, p. 89. It is Cohn’s opinion that Fulk envisaged 
an independent army which was as rigorously dedicated to the ideal of poverty as had 
been the Tafurs of the First Crusade. On the Tafurs, see L. A. M. Sumberg, “The Taf- 
urs and the First Crusade,” Mediaeval Studies 2) (1959), 224—46. 

*Edgar H. McNeal, “Fulk of Neuilly and the Tournament of Ecry,” Speculum 28 
(1953), 371—75, has demonstrated how the enlistment of the crusade leaders has come 
to be associated erroneously with Fulk’s preaching. 

7 Reinert annales, p. 654. 

* Ralph of Coggeshall, Chronicon Anglicanum, p. 83. 
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The contention that Fulk was irresponsible in his preaching and 
signing gains further substance from the hard fact that even as late as 
1200, one year after the projected date of departure (March 1199), the 
French nobility who met at Soissons were kept from finalizing plans 
because of the inadequate number of recruits.” While this circum- 
stance cannot, in fairness, be blamed entirely on Fulk,” it does serve 
to challenge the accepted view that as a crusade preacher he was an 
unqualified success. 

Without further evidence, it is impossible to reach any conclusive 
assessment of Fulk’s contribution to the preaching of the Fourth Cru- 
sade. Clearly his work had some real benefit, particularly in the rais- 
ing of funds, and it has not been my intention to detract in any way 
from this success. Yet it is equally clear that, after his initial mission in 
1198, Innocent came to view Fulk as a liability. Fulk’s manner of 
preaching, his indiscreet signing, and his preoccupation with moral 
conversion distracted and often repelled his audience from serious 
thoughts of crusading. Innocent may well have realized that for Fulk 
the theme of taking the cross served his own moral ends; what he 
needed from his preachers, however, was the reverse, that 1s, that 
moral conversion should be advanced as a prerequisite to the act of 
crusading. 

If Fulk’s reputation as a crusade preacher has been inflated, the 
preaching of Martin, the Cistercian abbot of the Alsatian monastery 
of Pairis, has been largely ignored. Our information about Abbot 
Martin’s involvement in the crusade comes almost exclusively from 
the Historia Constantinopolitana, which was composed probably at Mar- 
tin’s request by one of his monks, Gunther of Pairis.”! 

The purpose of the Historia is twofold: to authenticate the relics 
which Martin brought back with him from the sack of Constantinople 
and to restore Martin to favor with the Cistercian order. To these 
ends Gunther, it has been argued, has at times exaggerated Martin’s 
crusade exploits.” 


“Geoffrey of Villehardouin, La conquéte de Constantinople, p. 31. 

The cases of England and Sicily are instructive for what they suggest generally 
about ecclesiastical reluctance to promote the crusade. Innocent wrote to the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York and to the clergy of their respective dioceses appealing 
for a greater effort in preaching and fund raising. He ordered them to pay the fortieth, 
and to encourage them he pledged a tenth of all papal revenues for the crusade effort; 
see Cheney, Letters, nos. 171—74. In Sitily the situation appears to have been worse. 
Writing to the bishop of Syracuse and to Luke of Sambucina, Innocent refers to the 
problem of clergy who are reluctant to preach, who resist paying the fortieth, and who 
have little interest in assisting the Holy Land; see Reg., no. 508, pp. 741-43. 

*'Gunther of Pairis, Historia captae a Latinis Constantinopoleos, PL 212 :223—56. 

*’See Francis R. Swietek, “Gunther of Pairis and the Historia Constantinopolitana,” 
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Abbot Martin was preaching the crusade in obedience to Pope In- 
nocent’s general mandate (Pium et sanctum) to Cistercians to aid the 
crusade effort.’ His preaching was “confident and energetic”; in- 
deed, says Gunther, in light of his physical frailty, men were amazed 
that he was able to carry out “such a great labor.”** The climax of 
Martin’s preaching appears to have come with the sermon which he 
delivered to the clergy and people at the Church of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in Basel. The congregation was large and expectant. Although 
people had heard rumors of the crusade, no one as yet had preached 
the cross in this area.” 

Gunther’s report of Abbot Martin’s sermon at Basel is important, 
and the brief notices of it by Reinhold Rohricht and by Francis Swie- 
tek have overlooked its uniqueness.” Not only does it constitute an- 
other witness for the substance of a crusade sermon, it is the only ex- 
tensive account which we possess thus far of the content of a sermon 
associated with the Fourth Crusade. Above all, however, it exhibits a 
peculiar forcefulness, coherence, and balanced viewpoint which have 
been missing in many previous sermons. 

For Abbot Martin the reason for the crusade lies with the necessity 
of Christ (necessitas Christz), and he begins by explaining what this ne- 
cessity means. Integral to this is the conception which Martin has of 
his own role as a crusade preacher. For he sees himself as a surrogate 
for Christ. ‘The audience will hear, not his words, but the words of 
Christ. It is Christ who “laments the injuries” which he now suffers, 
and Martin is merely Christ’s “fragile instrument” as he “speaks to you 
today in his own words through my mouth.” 

The source of Christ’s injuries stems from his historical connection 
with the Holy Land and his proprietary right over it. ‘To demonstrate 
this, Martin recalls details of Christ’s life on earth: his incarnation and 
presentation at the Temple, his preaching and teaching, and his mir- 
acles and Last Supper. ‘These are followed by a credal summary of 
Christ’s redemptive act: his suffering, death, and burial; his resurrec- 
tion on the third day; his ascension into heaven before the eyes of the 


Speculum 53 (1978), 49-79; Alfred J. Andrea, “The Historia Constantinopolitana: An 
Early Thirteenth-Century Cistercian Looks at Byzantium,” Analecta Cisterciensia 36 
(1980), 269-302. 

*° Gunther of Pairis, Historia, col. 226. See also Annales Cistercienses, ed. Angelo Man- 
rique, 4 vols. (Lyons, 1642—59; repr., Farnborough, 1970), 3:386, and Swietek, “Gun- 
ther of Pairis,” p. 74. 

4 Historia, col. 226. 

> Tbid., cols. 226-27. 

»°Swietek, “Gunther of Pairis,” p. 72, n.174; R6hricht, “Die Kreuzpredigten gegen 
den Islam,” p. 560. 

°7Gunther of Pairis, Historia, col. 227. 
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disciples; and his gift of the Holy Spirit. But Christ’s dominion over 
the land, which he “dedicated with his own blood,”’®* has been ob- 
structed, for the land has come under the domination of a barbarian 
and profane people. “Oh, misery! Oh, grief! Oh, ultimate calamity!” 
Martin cries to his audience, “The Holy Land, which Christ trod with 
his own steps, where he cured the ill, brought sight to the blind, 
cleansed the lepers, and raised the dead, that land, I say, has been 
placed under the hand of the impious.” ”’ 

It is not only Christ himself, however, who is thus afflicted. The 
things and people of Christ are also suffering: “Churches have been 
destroyed and the sanctuary polluted; the wood of the cross has been 
lost from Christian sight, and our people, who once inhabited the 
Holy Land, have now been killed or languish in long captivity.” °° In 
short, these events, which signal the exile of Christ and his worship 
from the Holy Land, constitute for Martin the “necessity of Christ.” It 
is these, he says, “which today compel him to beseech you through my 
mouth.” | 

The audience is then summoned to join Christ’s army. “Now, bold 
warriors,” Martin exhorts, “come to the aid of Christ, give your names 
to the army of Christ, and hurry to be joined to his triumphant 
camp.” As a crusade preacher, Martin saw himself in the exalted 
role of conferring a sacred trust upon the men whom he enlisted. In 
language reminiscent of the liturgical language of the eucharist, Mar- 
tin emphasizes that when the crusaders undertake Christ’s cause, they 
bear in their hands Christ himself: “Today I commit to you the cause 
of Christ; I give into your hands, so to speak, Christ himself, so that 
you may be zealous in restoring him to his inheritance from which he 
has been cruelly ejected.” 

To fortify his audience for the campaign and to inform them fur- 
ther on the eastern situation, Martin adduces the topos of the deeds 
of ancestors. But unlike earlier crusade preachers, Martin does not 
mean by this the deeds of the Maccabees or of any other Old Testa- 
ment warriors. Instead he points to the success of Godfrey of Bouillon 
and his companions on the First Crusade. Martin’s treatment of this 1s 
brief, unadorned, and purposeful. 

He begins with restrained praise. Godfrey, he says, was the “noble 


°° Tbid. 
»* Tbid. 
© Ibid. 
*'Tbid. 
* Tbid. 
°° Tbid. 
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leader” of “that famous expedition.” He notes that the magnitude of 
the task which Godfrey faced was as daunting, if not more so, as that 
which crusaders must now face. In those days, Martin explains, the 
infidel had occupied all of the Holy Land unopposed for forty years. 
Yet, unmoved by this and strengthened by God’s favor, Godfrey 
quickly won a stunning victory which brought the return of Nicaea, 
Iconium, Antioch, Tripolis, Jerusalem, and other cities to Christian 
authority. While allowing that contemporary crusaders must antici- 
pate difficulties, Martin is careful to point out that they enjoy an ad- 
vantage which Godfrey lacked, namely, a Christian presence in Acre, 
Antioch, and other strongholds. The importance of this as an as- 
surance of success is made quite clear: “With divine favor and our 
strength . . . even that famous seat [ Jerusalem] with all the other cities 
will be able to be brought back to our authority.” ® 

Like other crusade preachers, Martin concludes his sermon with 
the rewards which accrue to crusaders. Unlike his predecessors, how- 
ever, Martin expresses these in terms appropriate to military service. 
They will, he says, obtain the pay which God dispenses to his soldiers 
in return for their service. This pay, however, comes in two forms. 
First, to those who die while on campaign and who have confessed 
their sins and been absolved, God will grant eternal life. Second, and 
of no less importance, is Martin’s promise of temporal benefits to the 
living: “I forbear mentioning,” he says, “the fact that that land which 
you seek is by far richer and more fertile than this land, and it can 
easily turn out that many may find their temporal fortune more pros- 
perous there than they will recall they experienced here.” 

With this encouragement the sermon comes to a close. Martin him- 
self vows to undertake the journey with its attendant trials and invites 
his audience to do the same: “Therefore now, brothers, receive with 
joyful minds the victorious sign of the cross so that by carrying out 
faithfully the cause of him who was crucified, you may obtain for this 
brief and modest hardship great and eternal payments.”°’ According 
to Gunther, the audience’s response to this was highly emotional: men 
wept, groaned, wailed, sighed, and evinced “other signs of this sort, 
which were an indication of their feelings of internal compunction.”” 

The uniqueness of Abbot Martin’s sermon at Basel cannot be sufh- 
ciently emphasized. In some ways reminiscent of Pope Urban II's ser- 


** Tbid. 
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mon at Clermont, its message is simple and direct: Christ wants help; 
through Martin he summons his soldiers to restore him to his rightful 
inheritance; and in return for this service, he will reward them gener- 
ously. There is no apology here, no suggestion that Christ is merely 
testing men; there is no moral reproach, no attribution of guilt, and 
nothing of that appeal to duty which, we saw, underpinned Innocent’s 
argument in Post miserabile. Martin’s ostensible purpose is to recruit 
men, not to collect money, and to this end his words are unambiguous 
and his ideas unencumbered. The force of his appeal rests upon what 
is familiar and central to Christian belief, namely, the life, death, and 
resurrection of Christ. Moreover, it 1s this which informs his percep- 
tion of the crisis in the east as one of religious pollution and of its 
cause as the aggression of a barbaric enemy against whom military ac- 
tion is the only effective weapon. 

What is striking about this sermon, however, is Martin’s treatment 
of the crusaders’ rewards. Not only does he make no specific refer- 
ence to the papally authorized indulgence, but at a tme when Inno- 
cent was refining the terms and application of the indulgence, making 
its administration increasingly complex, Martin was simplifying it in 
terms both of its benefits and of its recipients. This tailoring of the 
indulgence and its association with the promise of temporal wealth 
underline Martin’s sensitivity to the normal limitations of men. He did 
not set the spiritual goals of crusading beyond the reach of his audi- 
ence. Service in the army of Christ did not ipso facto preclude mate- 
rial gain. The spiritual reward of eternal life which came to crusaders 
who died had to be balanced, in Martin’s view, by material induce- 
ments for the living. Martin did not view the crusade principally as an 
opportunity for martyrdom. He was alive to the fact that all his audi- 
ence would hope to survive and that many would, in fact, survive; in 
both cases morale could best be sustained by a package of temporal 
and spiritual rewards which would serve to cover the eventuality of 
either life or death. 

Abbot Martin’s sermon possesses a unique quality which, when 
viewed against the broad background of Pope Innocent’s organization 
of crusade preaching, underlines the potential hazards in departing 
from precedent. The unity both of thought and style which came of 
the great personal preaching tours of St. Bernard, Archbishop Bald- 
win, and Henry of Albano was replaced by the diverse activities of nu- 
merous individual preachers, each with a peculiar style of preaching 
and a peculiar conception of the idea and ideals of the crusade. The 
measures taken by Innocent to supervise and direct the activities of 
his preachers proved inadequate, as the case of Fulk demonstrated, 
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and consequently what was preached about the crusade appears to 
have been as varied as the preachers themselves. Yet, for all of its 
shortcomings, Innocent’s scheme of diocesan preaching prevailed, 
and throughout much of the thirteenth century, popes would devote 
increasing attention to regulating those who preached the cross. In 
this they were aided by the changes which took place in preaching 
generally and which had far-reaching effects for the consistency of 
the crusade preacher’s message. 


V 


New Directions 


‘Lhe unity of purpose lacking in the preaching of the Fourth Crusade 
was reflected in the vagaries of the expedition itself.’ At the very out- 
set, the crusading army was at a disadvantage because of the regional 
fragmentation of its contingents and the consequent dissent over 
goals. Many crusaders who had promised to join the main force at 
Venice broke faith and pursued independent courses. Villehardouin, 
for instance, is sharply critical of the Flemish fleet, which, bearing the 
bulk of the supplies for Counts Baldwin and Henry of Flanders, made 
straight for Syria,? and he impugns the bishop of Autun, Count 
Guignes of Forez, Peter Bromont, Bernard of Moreuil, Hugh of 
Chaumont, Henry of Araines, John of Villers, Walter of Saint-Denis, 
and Walter’s brother Hugh for sailing from Marseilles.” 

The actions of these and of many other crusaders whom Villehar- 
douin does not name seriously diminished the size and substance of 
the force which assembled at Venice. The consequences of this were 
grave. By the terms of the original contract which the crusaders had 
made with the Venetians, Venice was to supply transport and provi- 
sions for 33,500 crusaders at a cost of 85,000 silver marks. When the 
number of men who assembled at Venice did not exceed 10,000, the 
crusader leaders were unable to pay the bill and were forced to com- 
promise with the Venetians. As a result, when the fleet finally de- 
parted in 1202, its destination was not the Holy Land or Egypt but 
Zara; its purpose was to seize the city from the king of Hungary and 
to restore it to Venetian authority. As is well known, the enterprise 
was successful; Zara fell in November 1202. 

The deep divisions which the capture of Zara fostered among 
the crusaders, the desertions which ensued, the open conflict which 
erupted between the Venetians and the French, and the papal sen- 
tence of excommunication, albeit temporary, attest to the increasing 


‘For this crusade see Donald E. Queller, ed., The Latin Conquest of Constantinople (New 
York, 1971); Queller, The Fourth Crusade; and John Godfrey, 1204, the Unholy Crusade 
(Oxford, 1980). 

*Geoffrey de Villehardouin, De la conqueste de Constantinople 54, ed. Paulin Paris 
(Paris, 1838), p. 32. 

“Ibid. 31, p. 16. 
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disarray of this crusade. Compounding this was the crusaders’ in- 
volvement with Alexius IV Angelus. 

The story of Alexius IV and of the role which he played in bringing 
the crusade to Constantinople is complex, and many of its details re- 
main obscure. What is certain, however, is that when Alexius ap- 
proached the crusaders at Zara with a scheme for restoring himself 
and his father, Isaac II Angelus, to the Byzantine throne, the discord 
which already existed in the crusading army was intensified. Although 
Villehardouin insists upon the legitimacy of the crusaders’ involve- 
ment in Byzantine dynastic struggles, there were many who did not 
share his view and who were no longer willing to remain with the 
expedition. 

In June 1203 the crusader fleet anchored at Chalcedon, and by the 
end of the following year the crusaders had taken Constantinople and 
placed a Latin emperor upon the Byzantine throne. Events had, in- 
deed, moved swiftly. Isaac II Angelus and Alexius had been restored 
to power in 1203. But Alexius’s stalling to make good his promises of 
help to the crusaders tried their patience. A palace revolt in January 
1204, however, which deposed Isaac and Alexius and elevated the 
fiercely anti-Latin Alexius V Ducas Murzuphlus, prompted the cru- 
saders to act. By April, Constantinople had been seized and put to the 
sack; in May, a committee of twelve electors chose Baldwin, count of 
Flanders, as the first Latin emperor. 

The Latin conquest of Constantinople brought in its wake a multi- 
tude of problems. While in more favorable circumstances the em- 
peror might have spearheaded another attempt to recover the Holy 
Land, now, faced with the difficult task of consolidating his newly ac- 
quired power, and with his empire surrounded by fiercely hostile ene- 
mies, such a venture was impracticable. 

Pope Innocent knew of the dangers which beset the emperor and 
was acutely aware of the threat which these posed for the Holy Land. 
In a letter of 1205 he reveals his desire to have Philip Augustus of 
France go to aid the Holy Land.* In outlining the crisis in the east, 
Innocent suggests how the grave military threat which faced the em- 
peror from his Bulgar, ‘Turkish, Cuman, and Greek enemies and the 
influx of refugees into Constantinople from other Christian settle- 
ments were endangering the future security of Christians. Moreover, 
the emperor’s need of recruits was proving to be a drain on the man- 
power intended for the Holy Land, since men who had dedicated 
themselves to its recovery were being absolved from their vow by the 
papal legate Peter, cardinal priest of St. Marcellus, in return for the 


*Innocent III, Opera omnia, PL 215:698—99. 
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promise of one year of service at Constantinople. Indeed, Innocent 
says, the situation had reached such critical proportions that “unless 
[the Holy Land] is rescued as quickly as possible, all hope, not only of 
recovering the part of the Holy Land which has been lost, but also of 
defending what is yet held, may perish.” Moreover, Innocent be- 
lieved that failure to take immediate action would incite the Saracens 
to renewed aggression; this, in turn, would have the effect of encour- 
aging the Greeks to attack Constantinople. 

Innocent’s sense of an imminent catastrophe of unprecedented di- 
mension fueled his zeal for action: “Therefore,” he urges, “in such a 
state of necessity, we must never sleep, nor indeed should we use as an 
excuse the anxiety of our heart or physical work for as long as we can 
aid the Holy Land.”® In a letter of 1206 to the marquis of Namur, he 
urged that the pilgrimage to free Jerusalem should take precedence 
over all other pilgrimages.’ In 1207 he directed the archbishop of 
Tours to absolve all knights in his diocese who had been excommu- 
nicated for participating in a tournament, provided that they first 
promised to donate money for the aid of the Holy Land.’ By 1208 
these appeals and incentives for aid were taking on the appearance of 
an organized plan for another crusade. ‘To Leopold of Austria, who 
earlier had expressed his desire to take the cross, Innocent now wrote 
instructing him on the spiritual value of crusading, and he sent him 
“the sign of the vivifying cross” and a letter of indulgence.’ In the 
same year, too, he appointed Guala, cardinal deacon of St. Mary in 
Porticu, legate to France, with the mandate “to advance especially the 
business of the cross.” !° The clearest indication, however, that Inno- 
cent had in fact embarked upon the organization of another crusade 
comes from the letter Utenam Dominus, written in 1208 to the people of 
Lombardy and the March.” 

Utinam Dominus bears the character of a crusade bull. Echoing Post 
miserabile, it dwells particularly upon Christ’s loss of his inheritance be- 
cause of the sins of the Christians and upon the duty which Christians 
therefore have to restore this to him. The persuasive force of Inno- 
cent’s appeal to duty is rooted in a theology of sin and guilt, but it is 
clear from what follows that this theology takes on special meaning 
against the background of the juridical concept of the crusade as a 
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form of justified war. He perceives the loss of Jerusalem as the prod- 
uct of sin, but he sees it also as a part of the whole history of man’s 
abuse of Christ from his incarnation to crucifixion. The captivity of 
Jerusalem speaks of man’s unconverted spirit, of his callousness and 
indifference towards Christ, and of his appalling self-concern. In- 
deed, Innocent implies, such is the nature of man’s capriciousness that 
he actually advances the cause of Christ’s enemies by devoting his 
martial energy to civil war. “Woe to the sinful nation, woe to a people 
full of sins,” * Innocent intones as he laments man’s ingratitude for all 
that Christ has done for him. “Alas, ungrateful servants, undedicated 
followers,” he continues, pointing now to the failure of Christians to 
answer Christ’s call for help and recover his patrimony. 

At this point Innocent addresses the question of why God needs sol- 
diers. Rejecting first the suggestion that God is unable to liberate his 
patrimony, Innocent advances the familiar idea that events in the east 
are God's testing ground for men and their opportunity for salvation: 


That he might render us more certain of our virtue or our weaknesses and 
that he might allow it to be known more fully who are his, he has allowed 
the sign of the salvific cross, on which our very Salvation hung, and the 
land of his own birth, which he consecrated with his blood, to be captured 
by the enemies of the Christian faith, to see if, perhaps, his injury touches 
anyone, if zeal for the divine law inflames anyone and arouses him to vindi- 
cate the injury done to the cross." 


With this, Innocent exhorts the people to two specific courses of ac- 
tion. Those who are fit should take the cross and their weapons and 
“fight the battle of the Lord”; those who are not able should give 
money according to their means. This is followed by the terms of the 
indulgence, which appear unchanged since Post miserabile, and by di- 
rectives for the protection of the families and goods of crusaders and 
the relaxation of usurious debts. To oversee the implementation of 
these mandates, Innocent delegated Bishop Sicard of Cremona, the 
bishop of Iporegia, and the abbot of the Cistercian monastery of 
St. Mary of the Holy Cross at Tiglietto."° The local clergy were en- 
joined to preach to the laity and to encourage donations for the cause; 
the money was then to be given to Sicard and his coadjutors. 

The murder, however, of the papal legate Peter of Castelnau by a 
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servant of Count Raymond VI of Toulouse in January 1208 curtailed 
any further planning of an eastern crusade. The story of the events 
which led up to Peter’s death has been frequently told and makes for 
interesting reading. Briefly, Peter’s mission had been directed against 
the Cathar and Waldensian heresies, which were taking firm root in 
Languedoc. At first, Peter confronted the heretics in public debate 
and argument. He sought to reveal the faults and fallacious nature of 
their heretical beliefs in the hope of restoring them to orthodoxy. 
This apparently reasonable approach, however, had little success. 
The determination and strength of the heretics increased and even 
the evangelizing efforts of the Castilian preachers Diego and Domi- 
nic, who joined Peter in 1206, proved temporary and bore little lasting 
fruit. 

Peter was prevented from being successful by the obstructive conniv- 
ing of Raymond of ‘Toulouse, who, if not a declared heretic, nonethe- 
less harbored the heretics in his domain. By 1207 Innocent perceived 
that firm measures against Raymond were in order. He therefore ex- 
communicated Raymond, placed his lands under interdict, and un- 
derlined the seriousness of his intent by inviting Philip Augustus and 
others of the French nobility to invade Languedoc. ‘These measures 
were not without their effect. Although Philip Augustus proved unre- 
ceptive to the projected invasion, Raymond began to make concil- 
latory gestures towards the legates. The prospect, however, of recon- 
ciliation augered by Raymond’s display of goodwill was lost when 
Peter of Castelnau died. 

Peter of Castelnau’s assassination was avenged by what has been de- 
scribed as “one of the most savage of all mediaeval wars.” In March 
1208 Pope Innocent summoned the knights and barons of France to a 
crusade against the count of Toulouse, and he marshaled for the cam- 
paign resources both of men and of materials which were usually ear- 
marked for the Holy Land. The Cistercians preached the crusade 
throughout northern France and Burgundy, promising the crusaders 
a plenary indulgence and the opportunity of confiscating the lands of 
heretics. To finance the crusade, the French clergy were asked to 
mortgage their incomes for two years; bishops and nobles were asked 
for a tax of one-tenth; and all crusader nobles were to arm and supply 
their own contingents. In spite of these impositions, Innocent’s call 
met with immediate and enthusiastic response as the nobility of north- 
ern France, except for Philip Augustus, rushed to take the cross. 

The course of the campaign between 1209 and 1212 attests to the 
cynical opportunism of Raymond of Toulouse and to the relentless 
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ambition of the crusade leader, Simon of Montfort. The spirit, as it 
were, of this crusade is frequently characterized by the words at- 
tributed to the legate Arnald-Amaury, who, when a query was raised 
concerning the wholesale killing of Catholic and heretic at the capture 
of Béziers, replied, “Kill them all; God will recognize his own.”** Al- 
though Simon of Montfort won notable successes in his drive to se- 
cure Languedoc, his campaign was frequently hindered by the in- 
constant flow of recruits from the north and by Peter II of Aragon’s 
eventual involvement in the resistance movement. By October 1211, 
after his failure to take Toulouse in June, Simon appeared on the 
brink of collapse. 

The events of 1212—13 did not favor Simon of Montfort’s attempts 
to consolidate his position in Languedoc. While the preaching of the 
Albigensian Crusade continued in northern France and was, in fact, 
extended into Germany, there are signs that the initial enthusiasm for 
it was waning and that it was losing ground to the appeal of a crusade 
against the Saracens. This change of attitude is reflected by Pope In- 
nocent himself. In January 1212, when Innocent proclaimed the 
Castilian Crusade against the Almohad vizier an-Nasir, he wrote to 
Arnald-Amaury instructing him to conclude a truce in Provence.” 
The purpose of the truce was to make available for the defense of 
Castile the counts, barons, and other nobles presently engaged in the 
Albigensian Crusade: “The less we are engaged in other affairs,” In- 
nocent observed, “the more efficiently we can proceed against the 
perfidious Saracens.” *° 

The crusaders’ victory over the Almohads at Las Navas de ‘Tolosa 
and the attention which the so-called Children’s Crusade*’ had at- 
tracted in France and Germany to the plight of the Holy Land were 
two factors which finally brought Innocent to cancel the indulgence 
for the Albigensian Crusade and to turn instead to organizing the 
crusade to the east for which he had planned five years before. 

Pope Innocent came to the organization of this crusade a wiser and 
more mature man. Fortified by his experience of the crusade against 
Constantinople, by the Albigensian Crusade, and by the Castilian 
Crusade, Innocent had learned that questions of financing, recruit- 
ment, military goals, leadership, and the plethora of other practical 
matters necessary for a successful expedition demanded firm resolu- 
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tion. Consequently, his plan for a renewed crusade for the liberation 
of the Holy Land—a crusade whose departure he would not live to 
see—is marked by an unprecedented caution and thoroughness. 

Innocent’s plan for the crusade had two distinct stages. The first, 
the organizational stage, was initiated by the encyclical Quza mazor, 
promulgated in April 1213.*° The second was marked by the pro- 
mulgation of the bull Ad liberandam at the Fourth Lateran Council in 
November 1215.” 

Like Post miserabile, Quia maior is both a statement of Innocent’s idea 
of crusading and a directive concerning the indulgence and other re- 
lated matters. Unlike Post miserabile, however, Quia maior exceeded its 
immediate function of initiating a crusade. For as Innocent’s later cor- 
respondence with the abbot of Salem and with other German prelates 
attests, Quia maior was composed specifically with a view to aiding 
crusade preachers: “You must,” he wrote, “pass on with great care and 
attention to detail exactly what is contained in the encyclical, transmit- 
ting carefully and effectively everything you will see has been in- 
cluded in that letter for the aid of the Holy Land, which we wish you 
to note most carefully.” ** 

From the time of Post miserabile, Innocent’s rationale for crusading 
remained virtually unchanged. His contention, for example, that the 
crusade was a necessary and legitimate form of military service for 
Christ remains dominant. Indeed, the difference between the two en- 
cyclicals is more one of style than of substance. 

When Christ cries out to men, “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me,” it is, Innocent 
says, his way of summoning men to the testing ground of the crusade. 
Christ could free the Holy Land, since nothing can resist his will; in- 
stead he prefers to use its captivity as an opportunity and means of 
salvation by testing the faith of his followers “as gold in the furnace.” * 
Here, however, Innocent adopts a particularly hard line of reason. 
Men who hope to obtain personal salvation have, he implies, no real 
option but to go on the crusade, since refusal will bring damnation on 


the day of judgment.” 
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The related matters of the salvation which comes of crusading and 
how crusading 1s a service to Christ are elaborately detailed. First, as a 
prerequisite to crusading men must turn to Christ through penance. 
Second, the self-sacrifice which this conversion entails fulfills the obli- 
gation to serve Christ. Third, this service is realized through the liber- 
ation of the Holy Land. And fourth, Christ rewards his servants as if 
they were martyrs, that is, with the martyr’s crown of glory. Innocent 
then reformulates these tenets by reference to the feudal common- 
place of the service which the vassal owes his king. His emphasis, how- 
ever, is upon the moral rather than the legal and contractual basis of 
this feudal relationship. The vassal who has not helped his exiled king 
is, Innocent declares, faithless and bad, deserving only condemnation 
and torture. Similarly, he continues, every Christian, by virtue of the 
gift of life which he has received from Christ, is Christ’s vassal and 1s, 
therefore, morally obliged to aid Christ to recover his kingdom. Who- 
ever fails to fulfill this responsibility 1s, accordingly, “condemned for 
the vice of ingratitude and the crime of infidelity.” *’ 

Of all the arguments which Innocent adduced to impel men to as- 
sume the cross, the most compelling was that which underlined their 
obligation to obey the divine mandate unhesitatingly. It reinforced his 
juridical conception of the crusade as military service for Christ and 
underpinned, too, his appeal to the doctrine of fraternal love. Christ, 
Innocent points out, commanded man to love his neighbor as himself. 
This is a natural law whose origin lies in Christ’s words “Whatsoever 
you would that men should do to you, do you also to them” (Matt. 
7.12). Today men are being given an opportunity to demonstrate their 
willingness to obey Christ’s commandment by fulfilling this law. Their 
brothers, the eastern Christians, Innocent says, “who are Christians in 
faith and in name, are held in the hands of the perfidious Saracens in 
dire imprisonment.”** ‘To liberate them is to obey God. ‘To refuse to 
act, however, is to transgress the divine command; the unspeakable 
penalties for this, Innocent leaves to the imagination. 

When Innocent says, “We nevertheless put our trust in the Lord, 
who has already given us a sign that good is to come, that the end of 
this beast is approaching, whose number, according to the Revelation 
of St. John, will be completed in 666 years, of which already nearly 
600 have passed,”*” he lends to Quia maior an apocalyptic element 
which was not noticeably present in Post miserabile. ‘(wo themes are 
prominent: the immorality and deceit of Muhammad, whom he iden- 
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tifies with the beast of the apocalypse,” and the imminent, divinely 
ordained elimination of the Saracen presence in the Holy Land, sug- 
gested by the reference to the completion of six hundred years. ‘The 
effect of this material is to incite men to take an active part in bringing 
the prediction to its immediate fulfillment, to lend their actions the 
authority of divine sanction, and to assure them of success. 

The second part of Quia maior treats matters of organization. ‘There 
are measures for the protection of crusaders’ property and persons; 
the interest which they owe on usurious loans is to be relaxed; guide- 
lines are provided for secular and ecclesiastical provisioning of an 
adequate number of soldiers for a period of three years; and to these 
is added a measure adapted from canon 24 of the Third Lateran 
Council (1179) to curtail piracy and the selling of weapons, iron, and 
wood to the Saracens. 

Two directives are, however, particularly important for what they 
reveal about the changes which were occurring in crusade preaching. 
The first concerns those whom preachers were to sign with the cross. 
It expresses for the first time a pope’s desire that everyone, regardless 
of fitness or suitability for combat, receive the crusader’s cross. Al- 
though Innocent defends this policy on the grounds of its greater efh- 
ciency, arguing that the process of recruitment is hindered when 
preachers have to examine each potential crusader for fitness, it is 
clear that this change was intended as a means of raising money 
through the redemption of the vows of those who were, for various 
reasons, unable to fight. 

The second directive served to broaden the emotional and liturgical 
context of crusade preaching. It provided for monthly processions of 
men and women at which the clergy were to preach the cross and 
offer up prayers beseeching God to pity the Christians, to remove 
their shameful disgrace, and to liberate from pagan defilement the 
land where he worked the redemption. The directive provided, too, 
for the integration of the crusade into the liturgy of the eucharist. At 
a point either after the kiss of peace or just before the consuming of 
the host, the congregation was to be instructed to prostrate them- 
selves to the words of Ps. 78.1, “O God, the heathens are come into thy 
inheritance.” The message of the psalm was then to be reinforced by 
the words “Let God arise, and let his enemies be scattered; and let 
them that hate him flee from before his face” (Ps. 67.1). Finally, at the 
altar itself, the celebrant was to chant a prayer for the success of the 
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crusade and the proper fulfillment of vows: “God, who disposes all 
things with marvellous providence, we humbly beseech thee to snatch 
from the hands of the enemies of the cross the land which thine only- 
begotten Son consecrated with his own blood and to restore it to 
Christian worship by mercifully directing in the way of eternal salva- 
tion the vows of the faithful here present, made for its liberation, 
through the same Our Lord .. .”°’ 

As one of the aims of these religious practices was the collection of 
alms to offset the cost of the expedition, Innocent concludes with 
scrupulous instructions for their deposit. Wherever a procession 
gathered, a chest fitted with three locks was to be placed in the church 
to hold the alms. Three men, an honest priest, one religious, and a 
devout layman, were to be entrusted with the chest’s safety and with 
the proper direction of the alms to designated officials. 

Copies of Quia maior were sent to Mainz, Bremen, Cologne, Sar- 
dinia, Salzburg, Dalmatia, Trier, Ravenna, Poland, Milan, Genoa, 
Sweden, the March of Ancona, Lund, Hungary, England, Bohemia, 
Tuscany, Ireland, Norway, Calabria, Scotland, and the kingdom of 
France.” Moreover, Innocent supplemented it with Piwm et sanctum, 
written in May 1213 and addressed to individual preachers: the abbot 
of Salem; the former abbot of Neuberg; the dean of Speyer; the 
provost of Augsburg; the former bishop of Halberstadt; the former 
abbot of Sittichenbach; Master Oliver of Cologne; Hermann, deacon 
of Bonn; the bishop of Regensburg; the provost of Salzburg; the 
abbots of Vilar and Rommersdorf; the archbishop of Gniezno; the 
archbishop of Uppsala; the archbishop of Lund; Walter, archdeacon 
and chancellor of London; Master Philip of Oxford; the bishop of 
Florence; the archbishop of Pistoia; the archbishop of Dublin; the ab- 
bot of Mellifont; the archbishop of Nidaros; the bishops of Rimini 
and Ancona; the bishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow; the archbish- 
ops of Cagliari and Sassari; the bishops of Spoleto and Ragusa; the 
bishop of Parma; the abbot of St. Stephen of Bologna; the archbish- 
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ops and bishops of Hungary; the archbishop of Cosenza; the abbot of 
Sambucina; Nicholas, the papal subdeacon; and Robert of Courcon, 
legate and cardinal priest of St. Stephen im Monte Celio.** The list is 
impressive. 

Pium et sanctum served two purposes. First, it underlined the central 
importance of the contents of Qua mator to the message which was to 
be preached. Second, it imposed certain strictures upon the personal 
conduct of the preachers and the size of their entourages. Here, In- 
nocent’s overriding concern was that his preachers should avoid, 
through modesty and self-sufficiency, all possibility of reproach. He 
discouraged them from accepting money and anything else that was 
not essential for their personal use. They were to travel with no more 
than four mounts and six servants, and all alms collected for the 
crusade were to be deposited in a religious house. At the end of a year 
the preachers were to report on their success to Innocent himself. 

These restrictions together with the complex regulations of Quia 
maior did not always facilitate the preacher’s task. As they preached 
and signed men to the crusade, problems arose for which they often 
felt the need of further instruction. Two letters written by Innocent in 
September 1213 to Conrad, dean of Speyer, and Conrad, bishop of 
Regensburg, provide a glimpse into some of these concerns. 

Conrad of Speyer had raised three problems.** The first concerned 
the status of Albigensian crusaders and whether, now that the Al- 
bigensian Crusade had been suspended, men should be signed for the 
crusade to Jerusalem. In his reply Innocent held out an option. Al- 
bigensian crusaders who had not yet fulfilled their vow should be per- 
suaded to undertake the “labor of the journey to Jerusalem”” since 
this crusade had greater merit; if they could not be thus persuaded, 
then they were to carry out their vow against the heretics. Conrad’s 
second concern was whether, in signing married men against the 
wishes of their wives, he was violating the marriage bond. Innocent’s 
reply to this has an opportunistic ring. ‘The cohabitation of marriage, 
he states, is frequently “subject to the needs of the time.” *° In the ne- 
cessity imposed by war, married men have always gone to fight for 
their king, and their absence should not be viewed as prejudicial to 
their marriage. Finally, in reply to Conrad’s reservations about sign- 
ing women and others unsuited for campaigning, Innocent repeats 
the substance of the appropriate section of Quia maior, that anyone 
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can be signed since his or her vow can be commuted, redeemed, or 
deferred by papal mandate. 

Conrad of Regensburg’s concerns were of a quite different order, 
and Innocent’s response is valuable for what it reveals concerning the 
logistics, as 1t were, of preaching.” First, Conrad complained that the 
prescribed limit of four mounts was wholly inadequate given the dan- 
gerous countryside through which he was obliged to travel. He re- 
quested, therefore, and received, Innocent’s permission to increase 
the size of his company. Foreseeing, however, that this larger com- 
pany would tax the resources of the poorer parishioners for their 
housing and feeding, Conrad outlined for Innocent’s approval a plan 
which would spread the burden of procuration for any single stop 
over several parishes. He proposed that where the parish priest could 
not provide, the people of several parishes should be summoned to- 
gether to hear the crusade sermons and that their parish priests 
should pool their resources towards defraying the costs of the preach- 
ers. Second, like Conrad of Speyer, Conrad of Regensburg expressed 
concern over the type of person he should sign, specifically, whether 
he should sign incendiaries and those who had assaulted ecclesiastics. 
In keeping with his program for indiscriminate signing, Innocent 
granted Conrad the power to absolve such people and to give them 
the cross. Finally, Conrad was clearly disconcerted by the whole busi- 
ness of crusade preaching. Not only was he alarmed by the thought of 
the dangers along the road, he was also troubled by the abuse which 
his church and possessions might suffer during his absence. To settle 
his mind on this, Innocent allowed him to punish without possibility 
of appeal anyone of his diocese who disturbed his affairs. 

The energy which Pope Innocent’s army of crusade preachers dis- 
played in carrying out their task varied greatly. Many, such as Conrad 
of Regensburg, were, for personal reasons, clearly reluctant. Others 
such as Oliver of Paderborn, Jacques de Vitry, and to a lesser extent 
Robert of Courcon, whose preaching we shall later examine, have be- 
queathed a rich legacy testifying to their own crusading zeal and de- 
votion to the cause of Christ. But perhaps the most revealing evidence 
comes in connection with the English preaching mission. 

Innocent commissioned Walter, archdeacon of London; Master 
Leo, dean of Wells; and Master Philip of Oxford to preach the crusade 
throughout England in accordance with the terms specified in Quia 
mator.** ‘There is little certain evidence about these men. Leo’s aca- 
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demic designation indicates that he may well have been a schoolman, 
but beyond this he is unknown. Walter has been identified as Peter of 
Blois’s successor to the archdeaconate of St. Paul’s, which he held from 
1212 to 1214.*° Before this he had studied at Paris, where, according to 
Jacques de Vitry, he had been part of the group of distinguished theo- 
logians, canonists, and preachers—many of whom were English— 
who had gathered around Peter the Chanter, a group that included 
Stephen Langton, Robert of Courcon, Robert of Flamborough, 
Thomas of Chobham, Gerald of Wales, Peter of Poitiers of Saint- 
Victor, and Jacques de Vitry himself.*° Although it has been suggested 
that in the period between the completion of his studies at Paris and 
the taking up of his post at London, Walter was engaged in English 
episcopal administration and in establishing his reputation as a popu- 
lar evangelist, the evidence for this is lacking.” 

Master Philip of Oxford has been identified as a Paris-trained theo- 
logian at Oxford, with a possible link to St. Frideswide’s, the Oxford 
priory of Augustinian canons. This identification rests upon two 
pieces of largely circumstantial evidence. In his De artzficioso modo pre- 
dicandi Alexander Nequam (d. 1217), an Oxford master until his re- 
tirement to the Augustinian priory of Ashby, praises a certain Master 
Philip as being the best lecturer in theology at Oxford in the time of 
King John and a fine example of the new kind of preacher who 
preached, not for money, but out of genuine pastoral concern.* Ne- 
quam’s ascription of a special interest in preaching to a Master Philip, 
combined with Innocent’s letter, has led historians to assume that 
both documents refer to one Master Philip of Oxford. Philip’s sup- 
posed connection with St. Frideswide’s rests mainly upon the evidence 
of the Brevis ordinacio de predicacione crucis, an anonymous, theoretical 
work intended, as its rubric states, to provide crusade preachers with 
samples of preaching material suitable for the laity. Reinhold Rohricht, 
who edited it in the nineteenth century,” based his text upon two thir- 
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teenth-century Oxford manuscripts. One of these has since disap- 
peared, but the version contained in the remaining manuscript, Bal- 
liol College MS 167, folios 212v—215r, corresponds very closely to his 
printed text.” 

Apart from the Brevis ordinacio, the codex contains exegetical works 
of Hrabanus Maurus, Bede, and Robert Cricklade (d. 1174), who be- 
came second prior of St. Frideswide’s in 1141. Since Robert's work is 
followed immediately by the Brevis ordinacio, and since they are both 
in the same hand, Rohricht concluded not unreasonably that the co- 
dex had been produced at St. Frideswide’s and that the treatise had 
been written by Master Philip of Oxford to assist English crusade 
preachers in sermon composition. 

Rohricht’s ascription of the Brevis ordinacio to Master Philip and his 
identification of Philip as the same man whom Innocent enjoined to 
preach the crusade have been widely accepted, even to the extent that 
attempts have been made to identify Philip as one of two men named 
Philip whose association in the early decades of the century with St. 
Frideswide’s is documented: Philip de Hanneye and Philip de Haya.* 
More, the possibility has also been canvassed that Walter of London 
might have coauthored the work with the aim of assisting those whom 
he deputed to help him carry out his preaching mission.*° Again, how- 
ever, the evidence for this is slight, and the underlying assumptions 
that the English preaching effort was well coordinated and that the 
English preachers were deeply committed to the cause of the crusade, 
however attractive, belong to the realm of imaginative hypothesis. 
What is certain, however, is that without further evidence the links 
between Master Philip of Oxford the crusade preacher, Master Philip 
the Oxford preacher and theologian so admired by Alexander Ne- 
quam, and the author of the Brevis ordinacio must remain tentative. 

The problem of identifying Master Philip of Oxford has obscured 
the importance of the Brevis ordinacio within the history of preaching 
generally, and of crusade preaching particularly. Although the work 
cannot be dated precisely, references to the Fourth Crusade and the 
Albigensian Crusade, together with the complete absence of any men- 
tion of the Fifth Crusade, substantiate Rohricht’s suggestion that it 
was composed in the years around 1213-14. Certainly, its purpose of 


p. 88 and n. 29, has noted the usefulness of the Brevis ordinacio for providing a “glimpse 
into the workshop of the speaker”; see also Christopher Tyerman, England and the 
Crusades, 1095—1588 (Chicago and London, 1988), pp. 163—65. 

“On the manuscript, see R. A. B. Mynors, Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford (Oxford, 1963), pp. 173—74. 

*® Andrea, “Walter, Archdeacon of London,” p. 149. 

*® Tbid. 
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providing crusade preachers with material for their sermons places it 
within the context of the new interest in popular preaching which 
flourished towards the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries, and it is against such a background that some- 
thing of its significance may be understood. 

The twelfth century was a period in which the means and the goals 
of learning changed radically.*” From the sixth to the eleventh cen- 
turies learning and the production of the materials of learning had 
been carried out in the monasteries. The monks were not educators, 
in the modern secular sense. Their reading (lectio divina) took the 
form of a meditation and was tied to the very nature and purpose of 
the monastic life. It centered upon Sacred Scripture and patristic 
commentaries and had the goal of inspiring the monks with a yearn- 
ing for God. It was, as one historian has observed, a form of service 
to God.* 

The growth of urban centers in the twelfth century, and with this 
the increased prominence of the secular clergy, presented a challenge 
to the monastic tradition. Schools which had no association with a 
monastery began to appear. Unlike the monastic schools, these were 
at first loosely structured, consisting often of one master and his stu- 


*’ This is a vast and complex topic. For the brief summary which follows I have drawn 
upon these works: Malcolm Lambert, Medieval Heresy: Popular Movements from Bogomil to 
Hus (New York, 1977); Leonard E. Boyle, O.P., “A Study of the Works Attributed to 
William of Pagula with Special Reference to the Oculus sacerdotis and Summa summarum,” 
2 vols., D.Phil. thesis (Oxford, 1956), 1, chap. 4, “The Setting of the Oculus sacerdotis” ; 
Richard H. and Mary A. Rouse, Preachers, Florilegia and Sermons: Studies on the “Mani- 
pulus florum” of Thomas of Ireland (Toronto, 1979), pp. 3—90; Joseph de Ghellinck, Le 
mouvement théologique du XIIe siécle: Sa préparation lointaine avant et autour de Pierre Lom- 
bard, ses rapports avec les inatratives des canonistes; études, recherches et documents, 2nd rev. ed. 
(Brussels, Bruges, and Paris, 1948); Marie-Dominique Chenu, O.P., La théologie au dou- 
zieme stécle, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1976), and “Evangélisme et théologie au XIIIe siécle,” in 
Mélanges offerts au R. P. Ferdinand Cavallera a Voccaston de la quarantiéme année de son pro- 
fessorat a l'Institut Catholique (Toulouse, 1948), pp. 339—46; Gillian R. Evans, Old Arts 
and New Theology: The Beginnings of Theology as an Academic Discipline (Oxford, 1980), 
pp. 137-66; David L. D’Avray, The Preaching of the Friars: Sermons Diffused from Paris be- 
fore 1300 (Oxford, 1985); Phyllis Barzillay Roberts, Stephanus de Lingua-Tonante: Studies 
in the Sermons of Stephen Langton (Toronto, 1968); Peter Tibber, “The Origins of the 
Scholastic Sermon,” D.Phil. thesis (Oxford, 1983); Roberto Rusconi, “De la prédication 
a la confession: Transmission et contrdle de modéles de comportement au XIIle siécle,” 
in Faire croire: Modalités de la diffusion et de la réception des messages religreux du XIle au XVe 
stécle (Rome, 1981), pp. 67-85; John Baldwin, Masters, Princes and Merchants and The 
Scholastic Culture of the Middle Ages, 1OOO—1300 (Lexington, Mass., 1971); Jean Leclercq, 
“Le magistére du prédicateur au XII Ie siécle,” Archives d’histotre doctrinale et littératre du 
moyen age 15 (1946), 105-47; and Louis-Jacques Bataillon, “Les instruments de travail 
des prédicateurs au XIIIe siécle,” in Culture et travail intellectuel dans Voccident médiéval, 
ed. Genevieve Hasenohr and Jean Longére (Paris, 1981), pp. 197-209. 

* Baldwin, Scholastic Culture, p. 35. 
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dents, who might very well leave when his lectures became boring. 
Paris especially became a major center of learning and attracted stu- 
dents from all parts of Europe. It was a brilliant academic world, in 
which the intellectually gifted such as Peter Abelard, Gilbert de la Por- 
rée, and Peter Lombard—to name only a few—won the loyalty of stu- 
dents by public displays of wit and ability and by the production of 
learned texts which would form the bedrock of learning as the schools 
became consolidated around 1200 into the guild of the university 
(universitas). 

The laity had little place in these schools. ‘The masters and students 
were clerics. Lectures consisted of biblical commentary in which the 
master would attempt to reconcile any apparent contradictions which 
he had found either in the scriptural text or its patristic exegesis. A 
question was formulated to focus discussion; authorities for and 
against were marshaled; and a solution was then reached. ‘The mas- 
ters applied this method of rigorous analysis and accumulation of au- 
thorities to a variety of academic endeavors, including the composi- 
tion of sermons; indeed, the recent study by Peter Tibber has shown 
that the sermons preached in the new schools should be recognized as 
a distinct academic genre.” While the monastic homily took the form 
of a fairly simple paraphrase of a biblical text, the scholastic sermon 
was thematic, treating matters of theology and morality. ‘The preacher 
took his theme from a biblical text and by reference to his available 
preaching aids—the Glossa ordinaria, Peter Lombard’s Sententiae, flo- 
rilegia of classical, philosophical, and patristic works, and compila- 
tions of ecclesiastical history such as Peter Comestor’s Historia scho- 
lastica—developed his argument by defining the literal, allegorical, 
tropological, and anagogical senses of the key words of his text. ‘These 
distinctions (distinctiones), as the definitions were called, were collected 
and organized alphabetically for common use. By the thirteenth cen- 
tury, as distinctions were glossed and amplified by individual preach- 
ers, their collections came to constitute handy reference books of 
theology. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century it was becoming increas- 
ingly evident that there was a need for more popular preaching. Vari- 
ous reasons for this have been canvassed, but one important factor 
was the threat which heretical preachers were presenting to the 
church. The inroads which they were making among the laity de- 
manded a pastorally oriented response. The twofold task of provid- 
ing instruction to the laity through preaching and of training di- 
ocesan preachers fell to the Paris theologians. Many, such as Maurice 
of Sully, William de Montibus, Alan of Lille, Peter the Chanter, 


* Tibber, “The Origins of the Scholastic Sermon,” p. 65. 
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Stephen Langton, Robert of Courcon, Jacques de Vitry, and others 
who gave the matter serious thought, realized that a new orientation 
in preaching and in the training of priests for pastoral care was neces- 
sary. There emerged, therefore, a school of moral theologians who 
stressed practical theology over speculative and who sought to make 
the teachings of the schools accessible and comprehensible to the di- 
ocesan clergy. To carry out this program of what was, in effect, one of 
clerical and, indirectly, of lay education, the duties of the master ex- 
panded to include homiletic instruction to prepare students for their 
pastoral duties. Peter the Chanter, in his Verbum abbreviatum, stated 
that a Paris master was expected to lecture, dispute, and preach (lecivo, 
disputatio, predicatio),”° and stimulated by his teaching there began a 
tradition of masters/preachers whose task it was to teach through the 
example of their own preaching, to make collections of their sermons 
and preaching materials for the use of other preachers, and to sys- 
tematize the activity of preaching and sermon composition through 
written manuals of instruction (artes predicatorie). 

These productions reflect the wider concerns of the masters with 
what the laity should be taught about their faith and how and when 
this instruction could best be preached. Alan of Lille, who defined 
preaching in his Summa de arte predicatoria as public instruction in faith 
and behavior,”' gave it a new socio-moral basis in his model sermons 
ad status: to soldiers, advocates, princes, cloistered religious, priests, 
people about to be married, widows, and virgins. Each sermon is tai- 
lored to address the moral and spiritual concerns which Alan thought 
appropriate to each of these social states. But even with Alan’s models 
as a guide to suitable themes for a sermon, the diocesan preacher still 
needed the tools necessary to compose his sermon. 

The Englishman William de Montibus, who studied in Paris from 
1160 to 1170, lectured in theology at Sainte-Geneviéve, and returned 
to England as chancellor of the diocese of Lincoln in 1186, produced a 
wealth of material for the use of his clergy: three sets of sermons, 
a compendium of exegesis (Tropoz), a collection of moral analogies 
(Similitudinarius), a short guide to doctrine (Numerale), a collection 
of quotations to enliven a sermon (Proverbia), a book of liturgical 
instruction (De eliminatione errorum), and a guide to the sacrament 
of penance (Speculum penitentis).°» Maurice of Sully, bishop of Paris 
from 1160 to his death in 1196, composed sixty-seven sermons 1n 
the vernacular for the use of his diocesan clergy, and he reinforced 


°° Peter the Chanter, Verbum abbreviatum, PL 205:25. 

*! Alan of Lille, Swmma de arte predicatoria, PL 210: 112. 

°?H. Mackinnon, “William de Montibus, a Medieval Teacher,” in Essays in Medieval 
History Presented to Bertie Wilkinson, ed. T. A. Sandquist and M.R. Powicke (Toronto, 
1969), pp. 32-45. 
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their understanding by providing instruction at his episcopal syn- 
ods.” Stephen Langton, a preacher of vast energy and experience 
whose sermons have survived in great numbers, realized that ser- 
mons preached to an audience of clerical academics would have to be 
pitched at a considerably lower level for a congregation of laymen. He 
therefore recommended, and indeed used in his own preaching, such 
simplifying devices as the exemplum, a form of popular story with a 
moral point whose roots lay in folk culture.** Perhaps the greatest con- 
tribution to the advancement of popular preaching, however, was 
made by Jacques de Vitry. A master by 1193, de Vitry went on to enjoy 
a distinguished career as a preacher and ecclesiastic. He compiled 
four sermon collections, in which the sermons were arranged for easy 
reference according to the preaching occasion: sermones dominicales 
for Sundays and feast days, sermones de sanctis for saints’ days, sermones 
vulgares for the different classes of society, and sermones communes for 
general or daily use.” 

William de Montibus, Maurice of Sully, Alan of Lille, Peter the 
Chanter, Stephen Langton, and Jacques de Vitry were not the only 
masters who produced preaching aids, but their endeavors are a reli- 
able indication of the aim of the moral theologians at Paris to enrich 
the education of the diocesan priest and to instill into Christians an 
informed awareness of the tenets of faith and the ethics of Christian 
living. At the heart of this program for Christian renewal were the 
sacraments of penance and the eucharist. 

The Paris schools were the seedbed for new approaches to sacra- 
mental theology. The old system of public penance and the reliance 
upon penitentials in which, since the seventh century, sins and their 
canonical penances had been categorized, were receiving fresh scru- 
tiny 1n the light of moral theology. The results of this were set out sys- 
tematically in specialized manuals produced by the masters at Paris, 
which summarized for the priest what he needed to know about the 
sacraments and their administration. These works differed in charac- 
ter—some, such as Alan of Lille’s Liber poenitentialis had a markedly 
canonical content, while others, such as Thomas of Chobham’s 
Summa confessorum, convey a distinctly moral/theological flavor *’—but 


Charles A. Robson, Maurice of Sully and the Medieval Vernacular Homily (Oxford, 
1952). 

**Claude Brémond, Jacques Le Goff, and Jean-Claude Schmitt, L’ “exemplum” (Turn- 
hout, 1982), pp. 37-38, have defined the exemplum as “un récit bref donné comme 
véridique et destiné a étre inséré dans un discours (en général un sermon) pour con- 
vaincre un auditoire par une lecon salutaire.” 

°° See below, pp. 132-33. 

»° Alan of Lille, Liber poenitentialis, ed. Jean Longére, 2 vols. in 1 (Louvain, 1965). 

*’Thomas of Chobham, Summa confessorum, ed. F. Broomfield (Louvain and Paris, 
1968). 
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they all reflect the alliance between canon law and theology which was 
coming to characterize the schools. 

Penance, as defined by Alan of Lille, was the means to a healthy 
soul, and it was incumbent upon the priest, as spiritual physician, to 
administer it to every member of his flock. In his role of confessor, he 
was to exercise discretion and good sense. He was to investigate fully 
the nature of the sin, the circumstances under which it had been com- 
mitted, and the status or occupation of the penitent. This last crite- 
rion reflects the same socio-moral view of society that was evident in 
the sermons ad status, and Thomas of Chobham gave it mature ex- 
pression by proposing a scheme in which particular sins were ascribed 
to particular occupations. 

In examining a penitent, the priest was to concern himself with 
the state of the inner man. Earlier in the twelfth century, Peter Abe- 
lard and Peter Lombard had taught that, although the external parts 
of penance were necessary, divine remission of sin came primarily 
through contrition. Peter the Chanter, however, in his Summa de sacra- 
mentis et anime consilus, insisted that to obtain remission the penitent 
must not only be contrite, and show this through tears, but he must 
also carry out fully the external acts of making an oral confession and 
doing satisfaction.” This insistence upon the proper fulfillment of the 
exterior obligations had, as will be seen, interesting implications for 
the idea of the crusade as a penitential action. 

During the twelfth century, developments were also occurring in 
teaching on the eucharist. The doctrine of transubstantiation, the eu- 
charistic content of Christ’s human and divine nature, the mediating 
role of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the actual way in which the eu- 
charist was the medium of salvation were among the many problems 
that had occupied Honorius Augustodunensis, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Baldwin of Ford (later archbishop of Canterbury), and others.” But, 
similarly, these were also the concerns of heretical preachers, who, ac- 
cording to Alan of Lille, were teaching people that Mary did not have 


*° Peter the Chanter, Summa de sacramentis et anime consiliis, ed. Jean-Albert Dugau- 
quier, 3 vols. in 5 pts. (Louvain and Lille, 1954-67), especially chap. 3: “De confes- 
sione,” 2:279. 

*’Honorius Augustodunensis, Eucharistion, seu liber de corpore et sanguine Domini, PL 
172:1249—58; Bernard of Clairvaux, “Sermones in assumptione beate Marie,” in 
Opera, 5:228—61; Baldwin of Ford, “On the Sacrament of the Eucharist,” in Spiritual 
Tractates, trans. David N. Bell, 2 vols. (Kalamazoo, 1986), 1:50—64. For a general discus- 
sion of these developments, see Allan J. Macdonald, Berengar and the Reform of Sacra- 
mental Doctrine (London, 1930; repr., New York, 1977); Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian 
Tradition: A History of the Development of Doctrine, 5 vols. (Chicago, 1971—84), 3: 158—73; 
and Gary Macy, The Theologies of the Eucharist in the Early Scholastic Period: A Study of the 
Salvific Function of the Sacrament according to the Theologians, c. 1050—c. 1220 (Oxford, 
1984). I am grateful to Joseph Goering for bringing this last study to my attention. 
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a fleshly body, that she did not have earthly parents but had been cre- 
ated in heaven, and that this accounted for Christ’s heavenly flesh.” 
Clearly, then, if the faithful were to be fortified against such heresy, 
they had to receive responsible instruction in the basics of their faith. 
They had to understand how salvation worked for them and what 
precisely was required to gain the reward of heaven. This task was to 
be carried out by the diocesan priests, with the aids provided by the 
moral theologians at Paris and by the instruction which they received 
at diocesan synods.” 

The Lateran council of 1215 dealt with many of the changes that 
had already taken place in clerical and lay education; it stimulated fur- 
ther developments, particularly in the production of pastoral works, 
by giving formal recognition to the obligation of bishops and their 
suffragans to preach, hear confessions, and administer penance.” It 
enhanced, too, the pastoral program of the moral theologians by af- 
firming the doctrine of the Real Presence, by stating clearly the right 
of the priest to perform the eucharistic sacrament,” and by enjoining 
Christians to receive communion at least once a year, at Easter. The 
new directions in preaching and moral theology which were taken at 
the schools of Paris and reinforced by the canons of the Lateran coun- 
cil had far-reaching consequences for the spiritual life of the thir- 
teenth century. But what must now be considered is the impact which 
they had upon the preaching of the crusades. Is there now any evi- 
dence that crusade preachers were trying to define more closely why 
crusading conferred rich spiritual benefits? Did they draw to any sig- 
nificant extent upon the new trends in sacramental theology? And, 
did the formulation and propagation of the crusade message benefit 
from the new practices in sermon composition? A useful starting 
point is the Brevis ordinacio de predicacione crucis. 

To serve the needs of the crusade preacher, the material of the 
Brevis ordinacio is set out in a way that is simple, accessible, and readily 
memorable. Although it is divided into four separately headed parts, 
the Brevis ordinacio achieves unity from its dominant purpose, which is 
to set forth to potential crusaders the ways and means to salvation. 
The force of each of the arguments advanced hinges upon the funda- 


°° Alan of Lille, De fide catholica contra haereticos 1033—34, PL 210:335—36. 

*'Synods were convened by Odo of Sully, bishop of Paris (1196—1208), by Stephen 
Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, and by Richard Poore, bishop of Salisbury. Each of 
these synods produced written statutes setting out practical instruction on administer- 
ing the sacraments. For further discussion, see Baldwin, Masters, Princes and Merchants, 
1:54. 

© Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta, p. 239, c. 10: Inter cetera. 

Tbid., p. 230, c. 1: Firmiter credimus. 

*Tbid., p. 245, c. 21: Omnis utriusque. 
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mental dichotomy between good and evil. This is expressed variously 
as the contrast between salvation and damnation, between obedience 
to God and disobedience, between the life of the cross and the life of 
self-indulgence, between virtue and vice, suffering and pleasure, soul 
and body, and between Christ and the first parents, Adam and Eve. 

Each section begins with a preface. This announces the main sub- 
ject of the section and thus enables the crusade preacher to select and 
assimilate quickly whatever he might need from the material which 
follows. In the first section the subject is the fall of man and his re- 
demption through Christ. Its preface begins with man’s need to seek 
God’s help in times of trial. The ultimate benefit of this help is eternal 
life in heaven, which can be realized only through personal conversion. 

The redemption of man was achieved by Christ’s incarnation and 
death. For people generally, the meaning of these events is a matter of 
faith, and their theological niceties are obscure to all but the learned. 
But in keeping with the movement of the late-twelfth and early- 
thirteenth centuries to make the doctrines of faith more widely intel- 
ligible, the author of the Brevis ordinacio demonstrates how Christ's in- 
carnation and death can be explained simply. ‘Taking his beginning 
with Christ’s own words in John 12.24, “Unless a grain of corn falls 
into the ground and dies, it remains alone,” he structures his explana- 
tion around the commonplace comparison between Christ and a 
grain of corn.” Like the grain of corn, Christ is white inside and red 
on the outside. In the explanation which follows, the white denotes 
Christ’s innocence and virginity, while the red denotes the blood 
which he shed upon the cross. Moreover, the unity of Christ’s human 
and divine natures is likened to the double rind of the grain, and his 
crucifixion at the hands of the Jews and the Romans is compared to 
the crushing of the corn between two millstones. 

The second part of his text, “Unless the grain falls into the earth,” 
illustrates the doctrine of Christ’s immaculate conception, for, the au- 
thor says, it was in this fashion, similar to the Virgin Mary’s own con- 
ception, that Christ came into his mother’s womb. The third part of 
his text, “Unless the grain dies, it remains alone,” denotes the reason 
for the crucifixion and at the same time impresses upon a potential au- 
dience the nature of the spiritual benefits which redemption brings: 
“Unless Christ had died, he would have remained alone in glory with- 
out the company of man; for this reason, he redeemed humanity by 
his own death upon the cross and opened the doors of heaven.” *° The 


°° See also Honorius Augustodunensis, Eucharistion, col. 1251; and Alan of Lille, Lzber 
in distinctionibus dictionum theologicalium, PL 210: 805. 

°° Brevis ordinacio, p. 5: “nisi Christus mortuus fuisset, ipse mansisset solus absque 
hominis consorcio in gloria, quoniam in morte sua redemit in cruce genus humanum, 
et aperuit ianuas celorum.” 
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problem, however, of how Christ, the Son of God, could die still re- 
mains, and the author addresses it by returning to his original motif 
of the interior and exterior parts of a grain. When the grain ger- 
minates, it divides and its interior departs; the grain thus dies and 
ceases, thereby, to be a grain. Similarly, when Christ died, his two 
parts divided: his interior part, his soul, departed from his body and 
went to heaven. Christ then ceased to be a man, and in this way he can 
be said to have died. | 

The remainder of this first section reminds the crusade preacher of 
the importance of treating the crucial matter of spiritual life and 
death. It is informed by the theology of man’s fall and redemption 
and is a skillful blending of intelligibly presented theological doctrine 
and moral exhortation. Using a variety of motifs, the author contrasts 
the part which was played by Adam and Eve, on the one hand, and by 
Christ and Mary, on the other, within the economy of salvation. In 
this, his principal point is to emphasize that Adam and Eve be- 
queathed sin and death to man but that, by contrast, man was re- 
stored to life by Christ, who was sinless. He then explores these doc- 
trines to illustrate the paradoxical nature of life and death, that is to 
say, how it is that through death man gains eternal life. He contrasts 
Adam and Eve’s pleasurable eating of the apple with the bitter suffer- 
ing of Christ and Mary at the cross; he underlines that death came to 
Adam and Eve through the fruit which they consumed to maintain 
body and soul, whereas life came to Christ through the division of 
body and soul. These paradoxes underline, too, the delusory nature 
of life and death. Death, he says, came to Adam and Eve in a beautiful 
place, on a lovely tree, and within the safety of Paradise. By contrast, 
Christ experienced death in a horrid place, on the misshapen cross, 
and outside the safety of a town. This deceptive, secretive nature of 
life and death is the source of both unexpected disaster and benefit. 
for men. Adam and Eve discovered, to their great cost, that death 
hides beneath the appearance of life; crusaders, on the other hand, 
discover the life which lies hidden “beneath the cloak of their labor, 
which is, so to speak, death.” *’ 

The salvatory power of the indulgence was also a matter which the 
author clearly felt required explanation. He intimates that a crusade 
preacher should focus his thought around two fundamental ques- 
tions: first, why does the pope grant an indulgence to crusaders; and 
second, what is the operative effect of this indulgence? The force of 
the explanation derives from a synthesis of the metaphor of the bur- 
den of sin and the real dangers of soldiering. Because a soldier, he 
avers, 18 always afraid of death, he should not be burdened, but be- 


*"Ibid., pp. 7—8: “in cruce signatis sub pallio laboris, qui est quasi mors, latet vita.” 
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cause the soldier is weak, he needs someone to remove his burden 
from him. This curious observation finds its meaning in the crusading 
experience. Because a crusader fights for the church, “it is therefore 
proper that the church should relieve its warrior ... and bear his 
burden; for this reason, the lord pope justly remits the crusader’s 
penalty for sins and pledges the support of the whole church for 
those who can be cleansed through proper contrition, devotion, con- 
fession, work, and through the prayers and alms which are made by 
all Christians for the pilgrims of the Holy Land.”® In the next item 
the author sets out texts and motifs which could be used to illustrate 
this to a lay audience. The crusader’s burden is his sin and is likened 
to a load of stones. Thus, when the church removes these stones, it 
removes the crusader’s sins; the effect of this is the removal of the 
penalty which the crusader would incur for his sins. In what follows, 
he probes more deeply to explain the connection between sin and 
penalties. 

His argument turns upon the disobedience of Adam and Eve to 
God and their consequent fall from grace. Its moral quality rests upon 
distinctions in which Eve signifies fleshly temptations, Adam the spirit 
which was seduced, and the apple all that is forbidden to man by God. 
The motif of the food of the forbidden fruit is then contrasted with 
the sacramental food of the body and blood of Christ, and texts from 
St. Augustine, St. John, Habakkuk, and St. Paul are cited to demon- 
strate the salvatory benefits which accrue to those who partake of it. 

Mention of the food of salvation gives rise naturally to a considera- 
tion of the sacramental doctrine of the eucharist. Here the author’s 
thought is narrowly directed to the matter of the efficacy of the sacra- 
ment. He first stresses that preachers should assure audiences that the 
spiritual benefits of the sacrament are not impaired by any impeni- 
tence on the part of the celebrant priest. Of interest, however, is his 
urgent insistence that people should be given an account of the pro- 
cess of transubstantiation: “Although the consummation of the sacra- 
ment is beyond human understanding,” he says, “nevertheless an ex- 
planation should be given of how it happens.”” 


**Ibid., pp. 8—9: “Merito ergo debet ecclesia exonerare suum pugilem . . . et sus- 
tinere pondus ipsius, et ideo cruce signatis iuste remittit Dominus papa penam pec- 
catorum et obligat universalem ecclesiam pro ipsis, qui mundari possunt per propriam 
eorum contricionem, devocionem, confessionem, laborem, per orationes et eleemo- 
synas, que hunt ab universis Christianis pro peregrinis Terre Sancte.” 

This position was conventional and was based upon the indelible character of 
priestly ordination; see, for instance, Thomas of Chobham, Summa confessorum, pp. xxii 
and 108-9. For the efficacy of the words of consecration, see St. Ambrose, De sacramen- 
tis 4.19—23, ed. Henry Chadwick (London, 1960), pp. 34—35. 

” Brevis ordinacio, p. 11: “Confeccio autem sacramenti est supra humanam intelligen- 
ciam, declaretur tamen, qualicumque modo fit.” 
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Once again, the author has recourse to analogy. He compares the 
substantive change of the eucharistic bread at the time of consecration 
to the entry of a feudal lord into the household of one of his men. 
When this occurs, a change comes over the status and spiritual charac- 
ter of the household, but the physical character of his welcome (hospi- 
cium) and of the house (locus) remains unchanged. Similarly, he says, 
the sensible properties of the bread, its accidents of whiteness, round- 
ness, smell, quantity, and hardness, remain, but its substance, through 
the force of the sacred words, changes into the “true God and the true 
Man.””' Just as it is not possible to see the change which transforms a 
household when its lord enters, so it is not possible to see any change 
in the appearance of the bread after it has been consecrated. 

It is, therefore, by virtue of its consecration that the food of the eu- 
charist is distinguished from that which was eaten by Adam and Eve. 
Given by God to nurture man’s mind rather than his belly, it 1s his 
medicine against death. In what follows, the author illustrates for the 
crusade preacher the kind of meditation or thought which God in- 
tends the eucharist should inspire in man’s mind and how this reflec- 
tion keeps man from bringing about his own spiritual death. The sec- 
tion is entitled “On the Circumstances of the Cross” and directs the 
audience to a meditation upon the crucifixion. It describes Christ 
upon the cross and urges men to see 1n this image the exemplar of the 
Christian life. 

The commonplace analogy between Christ and a soldier, with 
which the section begins, sets forth the first principal theme, namely, 
that the most valuable resource a soldier has is the inner strength 
which he acquires through imitating Christ. “When soldiers are in 
war,” it begins, “they have their own weapons, stronger on the out- 
side, such as the cuirass, but weaker inside; Christ, by contrast, 
had his weaker arms on the outside, that 1s to say his flesh, and the 
stronger inside, that is to say his divinity, which lay hidden beneath his 
flesh.” ’* The explanation of this depends upon the iconography of 
the crucifix.” 

The penitential symbolism of Christ’s hands extended upon the 
cross signifies the good works which men should perform either in 
the active life or in the contemplative life; their openness signifies that 
men should eschew what is forbidden by God; and the nail which 
pierces his feet signifies the love of God. Above all, however, Christ’s 


"Tbid.: “verus Deus et verus homo.” 

” Tbid., pp. 11-12: “Quando milites sunt in bello, ipsi habent arma sua, forciora ex- 
terius, ut loricam, et debiliora interius, Christus e contrario habuit arma sua debiliora 
exterius, scilicet carnem, et forciora interius, scilicet deitatem, que latuit sub carne.” 

*On this, see Gertrud Schiller, [conography of Christian Art, trans. Janet Seligman, 
2 vols. (London, 1971—72), 2: 88—190. 
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attitude upon the cross, that is, his inclination, his downward look, his 
turning to the north,” and the mediating presence of Mary standing 
between Christ and the north are held to signify his love of sinners. 
One item summarizes particularly well the thrust of this section: “On 
the cross, the Lord represents for us our whole life, so that we may 
imitate him since every action of Christ 1s a lesson to us.”” 

This iconographic detail of the crucifixion is not, however, in- 
tended solely to instruct the congregation on the virtues of the moral 
life. With the image of the hanging, suffering Christ, familiar from 
the form of the crucifix, and with the instruments of torture clearly 
displayed in the nails piercing his hands and feet, the people are con- 
fronted with the enormity of man’s sinfulness and with the bitter 
awareness of their own need of repentance. At the same time, Christ’s 
attitude upon the cross comforts and inspires. It reminds men of the 
redeeming power of suffering and crystallizes for them the antithesis 
which runs throughout the Brevis ordinacio between the fall and the 
redemption, between defeat and victory, and between death and 
resurrection. | 

The author then uses this visual symbolism to explain his percep- 
tion of the crusade as an integral part of the economy of salvation. 
Christ’s wounds and his exposure to the north, traditionally the source 
of evil, symbolize his unlimited compassion for sinful men, his desire 
to remember them and to save them from the devil. ‘To advance his 
plan for their salvation, he has given men the crusade to the Holy 
Land as an opportunity for spiritual cleansing, preparatory to their 
entry into heaven. Before examining, however, the purgative power 
which the author ascribes to crusading, it is important to consider the 
basis of the persuasive force which the image of Christ’s wounds had 
upon potential crusaders. Why would Christ’s wounds compel men to 
assume the cross? 

What seems to be operative 1s an appeal to the congregation’s feel- 
ing of guilt over the crucifixion. The source of this guilt comes from a 
combined acceptance of their innate sinfulness as the descendants of 
Adam and of the credal tenet that Christ died because of human sin. 
Within this context, the crusade is perceived as a divinely offered op- 
portunity for men to expiate this guilt, to express their gratitude for 
Christ’s redeeming sacrifice, and to demonstrate, by a positive re- 
sponse to his call, that his death was not in vain. 


™The north symbolizes the devil and infidelity; on this, see Alan of Lille, Lzber in 
distinctionibus, col. 706, s.v.: aquilo. 

® Brevis ordinacio, p. 13: “Dominus in cruce describit nobis totam vitam nostram, ut 
imitemur eum, quia omnis Christi accio nostra est instruccio.” 
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Tribulations alone, however, are not sufficient for salvation. Whereas 
the author perceives the crusade as a penitential act because of its at- 
tendant trials, he is insistent that it is only one element in penance and 
that, for the proper fulfillment of the sacrament, it is to be reinforced 
by the crusader-penitent’s tears of contrition. The labors of the cru- 
sade purge a man’s soul, but his tears of contrition signify conversion 
to God, and it 1s this conversion which secures for him eternal life. 

With its emphasis upon guilt, repentance, and Christ’s ready for- 
giveness of sinners, the meditation upon the crucifixion has the added 
value of impressing upon crusaders the necessity of conversion for 
personal salvation. In what follows, the author reinforces the urgency 
of this message by considering an option: sinfulness and its conse- 
quences. The section is titled “On the Flesh and Its Delights.” Its pur- 
pose is to urge repentance through the crusade, first by demonstrat- 
ing to the audience their own sinfulness and then by impressing upon 
them the mortal danger in which they exist. The section begins with a 
carefully developed moral exemplum based upon 2 Kings 6: 26—29, 
in which the story is told of how two women agreed to eat their sons 
during a famine and how, after they had consumed the child of the 
first woman, the second woman refused to surrender her child to the 
same fate. The author then explains the moral significance of this. 
The first woman signifies the flesh since, because of her gluttony and 
other carnal sins, she caused her works to be destroyed. The second 
woman, however, signifies the faithful soul because she resisted car- 
nality, saving thereby her works. 

The remaining items are of a similar character, although none of 
them takes a biblical text as its basis. Rather, they depend for their 
effectiveness upon moralities concerning the stock figure of the rich 
man or his moral equivalent in nature. The point of the moralities is 
clear and emphatic: a life which is given over to carnal pleasure leads 
inexorably to damnation. ‘Thus, in the story of the sick, rich man who 
refused to have a doctor until it was too late, people are urged to see 
the fate of the carnal sinner who rejects, to the ultimate cost of his 
soul, the saving medicine of God. The fearsomeness of the spiritual 
death which comes to the unconverted and unrepentant is graphically 
presented in the fate of the pigs who were driven by the devil into the 
sea and in the vivid image of the ear of corn which, when struck by 
lightning, became black and fetid. The habits of fish are adduced to 
suggest the reactions of many carnal sinners to God's call. The pike, 
for example, which is held to signify the rich and wanton, buries him- 
self in the mud of carnality whenever he sees the net of Christ’s cross. 
Similarly, large fish, which signify the wealthy, are easily caught in the 
devil’s net, but small fish—the poor—escape to the cross and to God. 
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With these and other such morally edifying images, the suggestion 
is made that the crusaders who have turned from a carnal life and 
who have taken the cross will escape damnation. This is amplified fur- 
ther in the concluding section, “The Call to Take the Cross.” It begins 
with the specially ordained nature of crusade preaching, whose ori- 
gins lie in Christ and whose practice continues through the-action of 
the Holy Spirit. The sole obstacle to its proper fulfillment is the com- 
bined and pervasive influence of the world, the flesh, and the devil, by 
whom men are trapped and precipitated into hell. 

Stemming from the conjoined ideas of successful preaching and 
moral conversion is the author’s injunction to preachers to remind 
crusaders that the crusade is a spiritual war against the devil, a war 
fought, not in the interests of the kingdoms of England or France, but 
in the interests of the kingdom of heaven. The sign of the cross which 
the crusader bears in obedience to Christ attests outwardly to his 
inner state of spiritual preparedness for this combat and its attendant 
sufferings. As a true imitator of Christ, the crusader is fortified by his 
fear of God, by his resistance to temptation, and by his ability to bear 
tribulation with patience. 

This exalted, Christocentric conception of the crusader and of 
crusading 1s reinforced by examples of the heroic conduct of crusad- 
ers in battle. The first comes from the time of the First Crusade and 
tells of an incident involving Godfrey of Bouillon and his brother Eu- 
stace. When Godfrey was wounded in the Holy Land, he asked Eu- 
stace not to join battle until he had recovered. But Eustace, a “true 
soldier of Christ,” desiring only “to die and be with Christ,” refused to 
wait and entered the battle, where he was martyred.’ The second 
concerns James of Avesnes, who, when his companions urged him to 
retreat from the Saracens, responded, “I will go there voluntarily, and 
let no man restrain me.””’ 

The point of these examples is evident. The proper crusader, the 
true soldier of Christ, is motivated by a single-minded devotion to 
Christ, a devotion signaled at first by his conversion and consum- 
mated in his willing self-sacrifice in battle. The idea of soldiering for 
Christ is ted inextricably to the idea of the crusade as an imitation of 


Tbid., p. 20: “Respondit autem Eustachius tanquam verus miles Christi cupiensque 
dissolvi et esse cum Christo.” 

“Tbid.: “Iou ireie plus volentiers la u nus home ne me conestreit.” James of Avesnes 
led the Flemish crusaders in 1189 and died at the Battle of Arsuf in 1191 (see Tyerman, 
England and the Crusades, p. 165). His son, also called James, participated in the Fourth 
Crusade and enjoyed a colorful career aiding Boniface of Montferrat to subdue Greece 
(see Jean Longnon, Les compagnons de Villehardouin: Recherches sur les crotsés de la 


quatriéme crowade [Geneva, 1978], pp. 153—54). 
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Christ. It demands of the crusader a moral and spiritual renewal and 
leads him to Christ’s cross of suffering and physical death in battle. In 
return, he is joined with Christ, who confers upon his soldier the re- 
ward of eternal life and blessedness. 

The Brevis ordinacio closes with an appendix of five exempla whose 
purpose is to provide the crusade preacher with suitable stories taken 
from real life. Each of the stories, which are drawn both from the Al- 
bigensian Crusade and from the eastern crusades, depicts again the 
readiness of the crusader to die for Christ and concludes with an ex- 
hortation to others to assume the cross, to follow Christ, to die for 
Christ, and to become a martyr of Christ. The glorious warfare of the 
crusade and the duty which is incumbent upon every Christian knight 
to lead others in assuming the cross are then summarized concisely 
and effectively in the words of Enguerrand de Boves: “It is a cowardly 
knight who sooner allows himself to be carried away from battle by his 
feet than by his head.” 

As an aid for crusade preachers the Brevis ordinacio de predicacione 
crucis reflects many of the criteria which the Paris masters thought 1m- 
portant for successful popular preaching. The preacher is to explain 
as simply as possible—using all the techniques of biblical and patristic 
authority, exemplum, analogy, vernacular aphorism, and familiar and 
homely similitudes drawn from the animal world—how crusading 
brings salvation. What results is in essence a short manual of the the- 
ology of crusading. With its end in personal salvation, the crusade was 
founded upon the central Christian doctrines of the fall, the incarna- 
tion, and redemption and upon the sacraments of the eucharist and 
penance. The author, however, takes nothing as granted. Through 
the appealing, albeit stock, figure of the grain, he carefully instructs 
the congregation on Christ’s divine and fleshly nature and his immac- 
ulate conception; through vivid word pictures, he moves them to re- 
flect upon Christ’s passion and death; and through the charming fig- 
ure of the feudal lord in his vassal’s house, he suggests something of 
the mysterious change that occurs when Christ’s body becomes flesh 
in the sacrament of the eucharist. Within the redemptive scheme, 
crusading takes its place as a penitential act ordained by Christ to pro- 
vide the crusader penitent with an opportunity for salvation. St. Ber- 
nard had advanced this idea earlier, but what is unique here is the 
attempt, consistent with the program for moral and doctrinal instruc- 


"8 Brevis ordinacio, p. 26: “Viulte est de chevaler ke l’em porte plus tost hors a lus les 
piez ke la teste.” Enguerrand de Boves was an ardent crusader. He had been at the 
siege of Acre in 1191; in 1202 he set out with the main crusading army but left 1t because 
he opposed the Venetian plan to occupy Zara. For a detailed biography, see Longon, Les 
compagnons, pp. 123-24. 
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tion advanced by the Paris masters, to explain to people how sin de- 
stroys the unrepentant sinner, how the crusade indulgence operates 
upon sin, and how tremendously relieved the crusader-penitent feels 
when he obtains the indulgence. 

In trying to assess the real influence which the Brevis ordinacio had 
upon crusade preaching in England, or for that matter elsewhere, the 
limitations imposed by the evidence become evident. For it must be 
remembered that the Brevis ordinacio is a type of ars predicandi, a theo- 
retical work providing useful advice to preachers on how to preach 
the crusade effectively. The identity of its author 1s uncertain, and it is 
therefore impossible to determine whether what he says is based upon 
his own experience in crusade preaching or whether it simply repre- 
sents the lofty musings of an Oxford schoolman who perhaps had 
studied at Paris, was committed, at least theoretically, to the ideals of 
the moral theologians there, and saw in the business of crusade preach- 
ing excellent opportunities for contact with the laity. 

The question also remains concerning the use that was made of the 
Brevis ordinacio, particularly by crusade preachers in England. Were 
copies of it widely distributed, and did crusade preachers—perhaps 
Walter of London, Philip of Oxford, and Leo of Wells—compose 
their sermons from it? 

If the number of extant manuscripts of a work is a reliable measure 
of its original popularity and use, the two Oxford manuscripts which 
Rohricht consulted in preparing his edition suggest that the Brevis or- 
dinacio had very limited dissemination. Moreover, the relative silence 
of the narrative sources concerning crusade preaching in England 
prohibits a comparison between the theoretical content of a crusade 
sermon, as set out in the Brevis ordinacio, and what was actually 
preached in the field. Gerald of Wales’s account of Archbishop Bald- 
win’s tour of Wales indicates that Baldwin may have preached the 
crusade as an act of penance, but he says nothing that would suggest 
that the Welsh also received instruction in sacramental theology, in re- 
demptive doctrine, or on the saving efficacy of the indulgence. 

The survival, nonetheless, of a preaching manual designed espe- 
cially for crusade preachers is itself remarkable. It reflects the author's 
desire to systematize the crusade message and bring it into line with 
new currents in theology and pastoral care. It may also constitute a 
response, however limited, to Pope Innocent’s increasing emphasis 
upon crusade preaching at the diocesan level and the problem which 
this raised for the homogeneity of the crusade message. When preach- 
ing had been largely the responsibility of one man, such as Pope Ur- 
ban, Bernard of Clairvaux, Henry of Albano, or Baldwin of Canter- 
bury, the message preached was consistent. With widespread diocesan 
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preaching, however, means of regulating the preachers’ sermons 
were required if Europeans were to be united in the crusade en- 
deavor. Innocent himself sought to impose a modicum of control 
through the ample detail of Quia maior; clearly, another solution was 
the crusade preaching manual. 

Although Quia maior made provision for crusade preachers at the 
diocesan level, Innocent nevertheless relied heavily upon specially ap- 
pointed preachers whose commissions were not restricted to the dio- 
cese. For France, his choice fell upon his friend and colleague from 
his days at the University of Paris, Robert of Courgon, cardinal priest 
of St. Stephen in Monte Celio. Robert’s credentials for his task were 1m- 
pressive. As an aspiring theologian, canonist, and preacher, Robert, 
as has been observed earlier, had been part of the circle which had 
surrounded Peter the Chanter at Paris, and from an early date his in- 
terest in the crusade w’ , evident.” While a student, he may well have 
assisted Fulk of Neuilly and his companions in preaching the crusade,” 
and later, as a master of theology, he devoted considerable attention 
to the matter of the legitimacy of crusading in his great theological 
Summa." Here, it is evident that Robert viewed a crusade as a religious 
form of the just war. His argument is biblically orientated and ana- 
logical. Positing first the value which the study of the wars of the Old 
Testament has for a clear understanding of contemporary warfare, 
Robert sets about examining the particular problem of what consti- 
tutes a legitimate purpose and a legitimate goal of offensive warfare, 
particularly of the crusade. In the divinely instigated Hebrew con- 
quest of the Amorites, he finds the prototype of the crusade. The cri- 
teria of his analysis are satisfied in a way that demonstrates the simi- 
larity of the two wars: their authorization derives ultimately from 
God; their goal is to reconquer the Holy Land; and their motivation is 
the desire to defend a rightful, divinely promised inheritance. ‘These 
are the criteria which, in Robert’s view, distinguished the crusade as a 
holy war and defined it as legitimate. The practical application of this 
position is then stated emphatically: a prince is justified in conquering 
the infidel on the authority of the church. 

It is doubtful, however, that Robert ever advanced these juridical 
arguments in the sermons which he preached to potential crusaders. 
The sources are unanimously critical of his legation in France (1213- 
15) and suggest that, like the earlier crusade preachers Fulk, Peter of 


”? Baldwin, Masters, Princes and Merchants, 1: 19-25. 
Roger of Hoveden, Chronica, 4:76; Baldwin, Masters, Princes and Merchants, p. 20, 
points out, however, that Hoveden’s text is not certain. 


‘!The texts of the Summa to which I will refer are taken from Baldwin, ibid., 
2:146—47. See also his discussion, ibid., 1:206—9. 
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Roissy, and Eustace of Fly, with whom he was associated, Robert used 
crusade preaching as a platform for personal complaints.” William 
Brito, for example, reports that Robert and his copreachers devoted 
much of their oratorical energy to parading clerical vices and laxity 
before the people, and he implies that their motive was purely syco- 
phantic.** Added to this is the reproach that Robert detracted from 
the crusade through his indiscriminate signing. Brito alleges that 
when Robert recruited “the children, the old, women, and those who 
were lame, blind, deaf, and leprous” for the crusade, he served only 
to repel the wealthy upon whom the success of the campaign would 
ultimately depend. Because of these complaints, Robert incurred 
such odium and came under such sustained attack from some of the 
French clergy that at the Fourth Lateran Council (November 1215) In- 
nocent was compelled to cancel his legation in France. 

Whatever the truth of these charges, Robert’s activities as a crusade 
preacher clearly caused considerable social disturbance*’ and did not 
altogether serve the best interests of the crusade. Yet, in spite of his 
disgrace at the Lateran council, Robert’s unquestionable enthusiasm 
for the crusade did not abate. In September 1218, at the behest of 
Pope Honorius III, he set out with his brother Walter of Nemours, 
chamberlain of France, to join the crusaders in Egypt, where, in the 
winter of 1219, he died of disease. 

Misunderstood, perhaps excessively zealous for causes to which he 
subscribed, Robert of Courgon at least in death earned the respect 
and affection to which he was undoubtedly entitled. Jacques de Vitry, 
who was also in Egypt, describes him as “learned, devoted, agreeable, 
generous, and kind, a man who possessed religious zeal and an ardent 
desire to liberate the Holy Land.”*’ In light of these comments, it 
seems appropriate that Robert was later disinterred and removed 
from Egypt to take his final resting place in Jerusalem, the land to 
which he had committed himself in thought, word, and action through- 
out much of his life.** Although Robert deserves commendation for 


** Ex chronologia Roberti Altissiodorensis, p. 283: “Eodem anno [1215] Robertus, Sancti- 
Stephani in Monte Celio presbyter cardinalis, cum iam fere per biennium ob negotium 
crucis Franciam peragrasset, et propter temeritatem suam omnibus se fecisset exosum.” 

William Brito, Gesta Philippi Augusti Francorum regis, RHGF 17: 108. 

84 Tbid.: “et multos cruce signabant indifferenter, parvulos, senes, mulieres, claudos, 
caecos, surdos, leprosos: propter quod multi divites crucem tollere abhorrebant quia 
huiusmodi confusio praesumebatur potius impedire negotium crucis, quam posse suc- 
currere sanctae terrae.” 

* Tbid.: “et ita inter clerum et populum materiam scandali et schismatis seminabant.” 

°° Oliver of Paderborn, The Capture of Damietta, trans. John J. Gavigan (Philadelphia, 
1948), p. 29. 

*” Jacques de Vitry, Lettres, ed. R. B. C. Huygens (Leiden, 1960), p. 116. 

**Tbid., p. 17, n. 2. 
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his sustained crusading effort, his real impact upon the crusade was 
probably considerably less than that of his counterpart in Germany, 
Master Oliver of Paderborn. 

Little is known of Oliver’s life prior to 1213.°° In 1200 he was teach- 
ing theology at the school in Paderborn, but in 1201 he left this to take 
up the chair of theology in the cathedral school at Cologne. By 1207 
he appears to have left Cologne for the University of Paris, but 
whether he was studying or teaching at Paris is not known. What is 
important is the fact that it was at this time that Oliver came, in some 
way, to Pope Innocent’s attention. In 1209 Oliver returned to Co- 
logne, presumably to resume teaching, and in April 1213 he received 
his copy of Quia maior and the mandate to preach the cross through- 
out the province of Cologne. His itinerary took him to Liege, Namur, 
Brabant, Flanders, Geldt, Utrecht, and Frisia and was interrupted 
only when he attended the Lateran council in November 1215. In 1218 
he departed from Marseilles for the Holy Land, and the record which 
he kept of his subsequent experiences, the Historta Damiatina, has be- 
come indispensable for our knowledge of the Fifth Crusade. 

Oliver embraced his preaching mission with energy, zeal, imagina- 
tion, and, above all, with careful attention to the directives contained 
in Quia maior. He instituted special religious processions, arranged for 
collections, and deputed the local clergy to oversee their implementa- 
tion.” He also brought a restraining hand upon the local crusade 
preachers who, seeking to attract people, were bringing the religious 
side of crusading into disrepute by granting excessive remissions for 
sin and by making false promises.*’ Moreover, in a particularly bold 
stroke, Oliver canceled a local tournament. When the crowds came on 
the day appointed for the tournament, they were met by six crusade 
preachers whom he had specially delegated. The ploy proved success- 
ful; the preachers “expounded the word of the cross to good pur- 
pose” and signed a great many men and women.” 

Oliver was an effective crusade preacher, but the source of his 
effectiveness is by no means clear. Writing shortly after the crusade, 
Oliver attributed his success to divine prodigies.” The validity of this 
assessment is reflected also in the testimony of those who recorded his 


See the brief biography by John Gavigan in his introduction to The Capture of 
Damietta, pp. 1-10. 

“Ex Reinert ad Sanctum-Jacobum monachi chronico Leodienst, RHGF 18:630. 

"Ibid., p. 632. 

* Ibid. 

Oliver of Paderborn, The Capture of Damietta, p. 21. J. J. van Moolenbroek, “Signs in 
the Heavens in Groningen and Friesland in 1214: Oliver of Cologne and Crusading 
Propaganda,” Journal of Medieval History 13 (1987), 251—72, has done a detailed study of 
three apparitions. 
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preaching. Their accounts reveal that the interest of Oliver’s sermons 
lay not in their content but 1n the supernatural occurrences which fre- 
quently attended them. These occurrences, while pointing to the im- 
pressionable nature of many of the people in Oliver’s audiences, 
nonetheless serve to suggest his own evangelical charisma. Two ex- 
amples will help to illustrate this point. 

The first story was told to Caesar of Heisterbach by Oliver himself 
and describes an experience which he had during his preaching in 
Flanders.” It concerns a pregnant woman who did not want her hus- 
band to go on the crusade as she was fearful of the pains of childbirth. 
Oliver, arguing the greatness of her husband’s service to Christ, was 
ultimately successful in persuading the woman to adopt a more posi- 
tive view; as a result, the tale continues, she had her baby without any 
pain at all. The second story details two miraculous occurrences in 
Frisia.”” The first documents Oliver’s initial attempts to recruit the Fri- 
sians, their resistance to him, and his subsequent despondency. When 
he was on the point of giving up and returning home, two golden 
crosses appeared in the sky for all of his congregation to see. Their 
response to this manifestation was immediate, and they rushed to 
venerate and assume the cross. ‘The second incident seems to belong 
to a later time, when Oliver’s preaching was becoming an accepted 
part of Frisian public life. It was midday, and, we are told, Oliver was 
preaching the cross to an interested and apparently eager audience. 
When he had concluded speaking, there was a manifestation of a vast 
army of knights who promptly exhorted the Frisians: “O blessed sol- 
diers of God, signed with the sign of the Holy Cross, bravely repel sin; 
prepare yourselves to follow us to the Holy Land of Jerusalem; see 
how the kingdom of heaven lies open, the kingdom which you will 
obtain with your greater victory.” *° 

If we take these signs and see them as an expression of the singular, 
emotional bond which Oliver forged with his audiences, inspiring 
confidence and trust in the case of the pregnant woman and a sudden 
awareness of a divinely appointed destiny in the case of the reluctant 
Frisians, we can only conclude that Oliver was indeed charismatic and 
that his sermons were highly charged emotional appeals. ‘To the com- 
mon people who made up his audiences he appeared as a messenger 
from God, not only summoning them to serve Christ, but, according 
to Caesar of Heisterbach, making them aware, for the first time, of the 


“Caesar of Heisterbach, Dialogus miraculorum, ed. J. Strange, 2 vols. (Cologne, 1851), 
2: 234-35. 

 Gesta Frisiorum, trans. Reinhold Rohricht, in Testimonia minora de quinto bello sacro e 
chronicis Occidentalibus (Geneva, 1882; repr., Osnabriick, 1968), pp. 16—17. 

% Tbid. 
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very presence of Jesus.*’ The miracles and prodigies did not simply 
reinforce Oliver’s credibility; they clearly infused his words with an 
extraordinary power to raise men’s spirits above the mundane and to 
translate the resulting religious energy into the action of crusading. 

Oliver was assisted in his mission by copreachers, who, the evidence 
suggests, were as effective in their preaching as Oliver himself: Her- 
mann, deacon of Bonn; Theobald, cantor of St. Stephen at Mainz; 
Bernard and Abbot Henry of Heisterbach; Master Arnoldus, Oliver’s 
student; and the remarkable John of Xanten, who, it would appear, 
preached at times with his eyes closed and who, like Oliver, gave rise 
to talk of miraculous events. 

The stories which circulated about their activities provide a fas- 
cinating glimpse into the world of the medieval crusade preacher. 
They portray him haunting local festivals in his tireless search for an 
audience.” They reveal, too, the extraordinary variety of factors, 
commonplace and supernatural, which could impede the success of a 
preaching occasion. We hear, for instance, of cases where the death of 
a local noble rendered the crusade preaching in his area fruitless.” At 
another time the detractor was a local madwoman, whom, it was 
claimed, the devil was causing to bellow like a cow so that no one 
would hear the preacher’s message." And the indifference with 
which Theobald’s preaching was often received is put down to the 
devil’s obstruction, either in the form of a loud wind to drown the 
sound of the preacher’s voice or in the form of doubt which he placed 
in men’s minds.™! 

The story of Theobald’s unhappy experience would have consider- 
ably more point if we knew what words or ideas were being edited 
thus demonically. As it is, we are reminded once again of how little is 
known about the content of crusade sermons in general. ‘The picture, 
however, is not entirely bleak, for Caesar of Heisterbach in one of his 
homilies cites an exemplum which he attributes to John of Xanten.” 
In the exemplum John’s subject is penance, and his aim is to impress 
upon his audience the need for confession and the mortal danger 
which threatens those who go on the crusade unconfessed. He tells of 


”’ Caesar of Heisterbach, Dialogus miraculorum, 2: 245. 

8 Chronicae regiae Coloniensis continuatio secunda, ed. Reinhold Rohricht, in Testemonia 
minora de quinto bello sacro e chronicis Occidentalibus (Gevena, 1882; repr., Osnabriick, 
1968), pp. 145-46. 

This was the experience of Oliver when he was preaching in Frisia and of Abbot 
Henry when he preached in the diocese of Trier; see Caesar of Heisterbach, Homiliae, 
ibid., p. 178. 

 Tbid., p. 177. 
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how a storm overtook a ship loaded with pilgrims bound for the Holy 
Land. As the storm intensified and the people “saw death before their 
eyes,” °°’ they began to confess their sins to one another. But, says 
John, it was one man alone who, because of the enormity of his sins, 
had offended God and brought the storm upon his companions. Real- 
izing this, the man called upon them to hear his confession. When this 
was done, God showed his mercy by quelling the storm. ‘The pilgrims 
reached the land safely, and as they disembarked God erased from 
their minds all memory of what they had heard. 

John of Xanten’s use of this exemplum to demonstrate the necessity 
of confession is skillful and illustrates in what way the directives con- 
tained in the Brevis ordinacio could be applied by an accomplished 
preacher. Attracting the attention of his audience by reference to a 
familiar and all too real hazard of crusading, John imparted instruc- 
tion imaginatively on the offensiveness of sin, on the power and clem- 
ency of God, on the responsibility which, in times of unforeseen peril, 
crusaders must assume for their own mortal safety, on the benefit of 
seeking help from God, on the efficacy of lay confession, and on the 
doctrine that for its proper fulfillment man’s place is only mediatory. 

If this exemplum in any way characterizes John’s preaching, it is 
clear that he was an earthy, almost homely type of crusade preacher, 
who knew the tastes of his audiences and saw his task as one of pre- 
paring future crusaders to face the trials which they would encounter 
during the expedition. Although it would be straining our evidence to 
conclude that John’s excellences were shared by all of the other cru- 
sade preachers in Oliver’s company, nevertheless, the subsequent 
growth of legends about them tends to suggest strongly that this was 
in fact the case. Moreover, it must not be forgotten how greatly the 
crusade benefited from their success.'** The people of Cologne built 
and outfitted three hundred ships at their own expense; the Frisians 
proved to be doughty fighters; and Oliver himself staved off pre- 
mature defeat in Egypt with his design and construction of a devas- 
tatingly effective engine of war.” 

Of all the preachers of the Fifth Crusade, however, the most re- 
markable was Jacques de Vitry. While he has left us little in the way of 
orderly biographical detail, what exists reveals that, like many other 
French crusade preachers, Jacques had been a student and master at 
the University of Paris, where he had known Fulk of Neuilly.° From 
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1211 to 1216 he ministered in the diocese of Liege, first, as a diocesan 
priest, then, as a member of the community of Augustinian canons at 
Oignies. In 1211 or 1213, together with William, archdeacon of Paris, 
he preached the crusade against the Albigensians. In 1216 Pope Ho- 
norius III appointed him bishop of Acre, and in this capacity he par- 
ticipated in and survived the horrors of the crusade in Egypt. At some 
time around 1225 he returned to the west and, in 1228, was elevated 
by Pope Gregory IX to become cardinal bishop of ‘Tusculum. 

It is a sign of the stature of Jacques de Vitry that so many of his 
writings have survived. They include a Vita of his spiritual patroness, 
Mary of Oignies; a history of the east and of the west; letters; collec- 
tions of exempla,’” the short, pointed moral stories recommended by 
Stephen Langton for popular preaching; and collections of sermons 
de tempore, de sanctis, feriales, and vulgares.'°* Of these, the sermones vul- 
gares are of particular interest. Like Alan of Lille’s sermons ad status, 
these were composed for delivery to certain groups in society; unlike 
Alan of Lille’s collection, they include sermons to crusaders and po- 
tential crusaders. 

The state in which the texts of these crusade sermons presently 
exist does not facilitate assessment. Cardinal Pitra’s edition of them is 
incomplete, and his textual readings do not always command confi- 
dence.’ Their dates, too, are unknown, and in fact they may belong 
to any of the numerous times when de Vitry preached the cross in 
France, in Genoa, on board ship to Acre, and probably in Acre itself. 
If, as seems likely, they are model sermons rather than particular ser- 
mons which were actually delivered on a given occasion, it would be 
erroneous to expect a date.” What these texts probably represent is 
an amalgamation of themes, motifs, biblical citations, and exempla 
which de Vitry might well have used on different preaching occasions, 
which he had found to be effective, and which he set down for use by 
other crusade preachers after he had returned from the crusade, pos- 
sibly after he had resigned his bishopric at Acre and returned to the 
west. But, whatever their dates and circumstance of composition, they 
would have enormous influence upon the sermons to crusaders com- 
posed later by the Franciscan Guibert of ‘Tournai. 


7 Thomas Frederick Crane, The Exempla or Illustrative Stories from the Sermones vul- 
gares of Jacques de Vitry (London, 1890). A complete edition of the exempla found in the 
sermones vulgares and communes is being prepared by M.-Cl. Gasnault for the “Index des 
exempla médiévaux,” Paris. 

'$For the manuscripts, see Johannes Baptist Schneyer, Repertorium der lateinischen 
Sermones des Mittelalters fiir die Zeit von 1150-1350, 9 vols. (Munster in Westfalen, 1969— 
80), 3: 179-221. 

Jean Baptiste Pitra, ed., Analecta novissima spicilegi Solesmensis: Altera continuatio, 2 
vols. (Paris, 1885—88; repr., Farnborough, 1967), 2:421—30. 
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De Vitry’s sermons focus upon the themes of Jerusalem and the 
cross. In the first, he takes his preaching text from Apoc. 7.2: “I saw 
an angel ascending from the rising of the sun, having the sign of 
God.” He seeks to move men to action by instilling in them a fierce 
sense of outrage over the degradation being suffered by Jerusalem 
and its Christian residents at the hands of the Saracens. The depth of 
his outrage is directly proportionate to Jerusalem’s sanctity and to its 
special place in the Christian religion. In a way reminiscent of the 
Clermont sermon, he recalls that Jerusalem is the city of redemption, 
the mother of faith, the birthplace of the Old and New Law, and the 
center of the world, where God worked out man’s salvation through 
his own humiliation. But now, he says, Jerusalem has become “a nest 
of serpents and the feeding ground of sparrows.” '! 

In proposing how men should react to this appalling circumstance, 
de Vitry finds illustrative prototypes in the Old ‘Testament. He re- 
counts, for instance, how Eli collapsed and died when he heard that 
the Lord’s Ark had been captured, and he searches in Christians for 
those qualities of zeal, sorrow, anxiety, fortitude, and readiness to arm 
which Mattathias, the Maccabees, Phineas, Aoth, Sangar, and Samson 
so readily evinced. In de Vitry’s view Christians have a moral obliga- 
tion to go on the crusade. This is founded upon the altruistic charac- 
ter of the friendship which they have with the Lord as a result of his 
crucifixion. ‘Thus, when he calls upon their help for the recovery of 
his lost patrimony, he seeks only what is naturally expected of a 
friend. The nature of their response is a measure of their earnestness 
towards God. They should, de Vitry insists, serve as faithful vassals, 
acting not out of the constraint of the feudal contract, but out of will- 
ingness and devotion, desiring in return only the spiritual gifts which 
God offers, the remission of sin and eternal life. 

In the second sermon de Vitry focuses upon the cross and develops 
the notion of the special dignity of the crusade preacher. He treats 
three loosely related topics: the exalted character of the office of 
crusade preaching, the salvatory benefit of the cross, and the value 
of the indulgence. The first topic comprises five clearly discernible 
points. The crusade preacher performs his office in obedience to 
God’s direct command and in so doing mediates between God and the 
people; his crusade sermons treat the virtues and the mystery of the 
cross, and their effect is to unite the auditors into a single spiritual 
community devoted to a common action. Finally, de Vitry insists, the 
occasion of a crusade sermon has a uniquely apocalyptic character. 

To reinforce these points he finds biblical analogies in texts drawn 
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principally from Jeremiah and Isaiah. In the text of Jer. 4.6, “Raise up 
the sign on Zion, be strong and do not stand still,” he sees a formula- 
tion of God’s command to his preachers to preach the cross. “The 
Lord has enjoined us,” he says, “to raise the sign of the cross like a 
standard of the supreme King on Zion, that is to say, in the church of 
God, by preaching the virtue of the cross, by vaunting its praises with 
the voice of a herald, and by inviting people to it.”'”? In the words of 
the Lord speaking in Isa. 49.22, “Behold, I will lift up my hand to the 
gentiles and will exalt my sign to the peoples,” de Vitry sees God con- 
ferring the cross upon crusaders through the medium of his preach- 
ers. “For today he raises and elevates his hand when, through his 
preachers, he offers you the cross.” '* Similarly, Isa. 66.18—19, “They 
will see my glory, and I will put a sign among them,” and Isa. 11.12, 
“The Lord will raise his sign to the nations and will assemble the 
fugitives of Israel and will gather the scattered of Judah from the four 
regions of the world,” are texts which speak of the spiritual and moral 
impact which crusade preachers have upon their audiences. When 
they preach the virtue and mystery of the cross, they raise God’s stan- 
dard and reveal his glory to their audiences. In response to this, 
“those who have been exiled from God” and “dispersed by means of 
the various vices” return “to be united beneath the standard of the 
cross.” ** 

In what follows, the apocalyptic element implicit in this vision of 
humanity united under the divine standard is given explicit formula- 
tion. Adducing Jer. 51.27, “Raise a standard in the land, sound with 
the trumpet on the mountains,” and Isa. 18.3, “All inhabitants of the 
world, who live on the earth, when the standard is raised on the 
mountains, you will see it, and you will hear the noise of the trumpet,” 
de Vitry argues that crusade preaching is not only a fulfillment of the 
prophecy in Isaiah, it is also a revelation of the Last Judgment. Now, 
he declares, the people are seeing the sign as they listen to the ser- 
mons on the cross, and they are hearing the trumpet of the preacher’s 
voice. At the end of time, when the Lord comes to judge men, the sign 
of the cross will appear again to all, but then the noise of the trumpet 
which men will hear will be that of the last trumpet announcing the 
coming of Christ in judgment. 

The virtue of the cross, which lends crusade preaching its exalted 
character, is realized, too, in the benefits which are enjoyed by crusad- 
ers and which de Vitry illustrates in a series of metaphors. The first 
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metaphors, comparing the cross to a key and a seal, depict the crusad- 
ers as the wardens of God’s keep, as his treasurers, as his chancellors, 
and indeed as God’s own dwelling place. The effect which these im- 
ages have is to underline those qualities of trust and service which un- 
derpin the crusaders’ friendship with God. 

The protective powers of the cross are also emphasized. Adducing 
first the stock metaphor of human life as a turbulent sea, de Vitry 
compares the cross to a ship which carries man to his ultimate destina- 
tion in the heavenly Jerusalem. Similarly, he compares it to the staff of 
Jacob and to Noah’s wooden ark because it supports men across the 
river of life and transports the church safely in its pilgrimage to the 
kingdom of heaven. The cross is the source of the world’s strength in 
old age; it is the terebinth tree, whose shade affords protection against 
the fire of vice; it is the shepherd’s rod of Lev. 27.32, by which men 
are sanctified and distinguished from others who do not wear its sign; 
it is Jacob’s ladder to heaven, medicine against infirmities, sweetness 
against bitterness, and the plank of safety in a shipwrecked world. 
When justice fades and goodness is wanting, the cross relieves men, 
offering them salvation, life, and resurrection. Fortified thus by an 
awareness of these benefits, and aroused by the sight of Christ’s blood- 
stained standard, men, in de Vitry’s view, should be aroused to war. 

De Vitry makes this reference to Christ’s blood the basis of a reflec- 
tion upon the connection between crusading and the crucifixion. 
Prominent is the view that the crucifixion was an expression of Christ’s 
love for sinful man. Through his willing self-sacrifice he redeemed 
fallen man from the devil and restored him to spiritual life. In return 
he sought only man’s love. ‘This perspective of the crucifixion must 
surely have had a profound impact in shaping an audience’s under- 
standing of the meaning of crusading and of their own part in it. It 
impresses upon them that crusading is man’s response to the crucifix- 
ion and his means of expressing love for Christ and gratitude for 
mercy. Intimated, too, is the notion that the crusade is an imitation of 
Christ’s warfare against sin and the devil. In his apparent belief that 
the crusaders will win moral and spiritual victory through the exalted 
form of warfare which is the crusade, de Vitry also suggests that loss 
of physical life is of little account compared with the spiritual benefits 
which are promised through the cross they wear. 

For Jacques de Vitry crusading was a spiritual activity par excel- 
lence. By contrast, other attributes to which men are accustomed to 
attach so much importance, such as honor, noble lineage, beauty, 
bodily strength, speed in running, and skill in speaking, are mere van- 
ities. At the heart of his enthusiasm for the crusade is the indulgence 
whose benefits he sets out clearly: “ ... crusaders who enlist in the 
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service of God and who are truly contrite and confessed, provided 
they die in Christ’s service, are deemed to be true martyrs; they have 
been freed from venial and mortal sins and from every penance en- 
joined upon them; they have been absolved from the penalty due to 
sins in this world and from the penalty of purgatory in the next; they 
are secure from the torments of hell and are crowned with glory and 
honor in a state of eternal blessedness.”'” De Vitry’s interpretation of 
the plenary nature of the indulgence is liberal. Its benefits extend, he 
says, not only to the crusaders but also to the members of their fami- 
lies, to their wives, children, and parents whether living or deceased. 

The crusade brings spiritual advantages to everyone. No one, he in- 
sists, Should doubt this, nor should they be kept from crusading by 
fear of personal costs. The suffering and trials of soldiers in the ser- 
vice of Christ pale in significance when compared with the richness of 
the spiritual reward which Christ offers: “For whatever will be en- 
dured for him is modest and is as nothing with respect to the unend- 
ing reward.”''© Crusaders, he continues, should take their lesson in 
motivation from the example of the poor man who willingly suffers 
hardship for a day in return for a rich reward which will bring him a 
lifetime of comfort. By way of a final encouragement, de Vitry con- 
cludes this part of the sermon on a note of immediacy: “Your bed has 
been prepared in paradise if you should die in the service of God. 
The angels are ready to take your souls and present them to God. 
And then you will be able to sing in his presence the canticle ‘As 
we have heard, so we have seen in the city of the Lord of virtues’ 
(Ps. 47.9).? 1" 

De Vitry’s exuberance, however, does not make him insensitive to 
the possibility that some in a congregation might harbor serious mis- 
givings about the proposed enterprise. The first misgiving which he 
addresses concerns the omnipotence of God: if God is omnipotent, 
why does he not free the Holy Land in a word? To answer this, de 
Vitry adduces two ideas from his first sermon, namely, that the crusade 
is an Opportunity for man both to realize his friendship with God and 
to win salvation. The second misgiving arises from the anomalous re- 
lationship between reward and military defeat. In light of the con- 
tinued captivity of Jerusalem, could Christians believe, as de Vitry 
was urging, that God did in fact reward crusaders for failure? ‘The 
criticism which the question implies is serious and would, with the de- 
feat of Louis [IX in 1250, be given careful consideration by another 
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preacher, Eudes of Chateauroux. For now, however, de Vitry is con- 
tent to temporize, and one wonders how palatable audiences found 
his response. His reasoning rests upon the difference between wage 
(merces) and fruits (fructus). Alluding to Wisd. 10.17, which speaks of 
the wage for labors, de Vitry points out that since there is no refer- 
ence here to the fruits of labor, it means that God’s rewards are not 
contingent upon the outcome of human efforts. Rather, it is the effort 
itself which is meritorious. When this doctrine is applied to the cru- 
sades, de Vitry concludes, “Although Christians have not recovered 
the Holy Land, nevertheless they have earned their eternal reward 
since they have toiled for its recovery.” '"* 

For Jacques de Vitry, hearing sermons, being the first to take the 
cross, confessing sins, and equipping others to take the cross were as 
essential to the sacred character of the crusade as crusading itself. 
Hearing crusade sermons is spiritually fruitful because it encourages 
confession, the sine qua non of conversion to God, and because, by 
virtue of the partial indulgence granted for it, time in purgatory 1s 
lessened. Being the first to take the cross, he urges, is in itself a real 
good because it stands as an example and encouragement to others to 
do the same. But it is the negative side of these actions which gives his 
arguments their essential forcefulness. Men who delay taking the 
cross, who are tardy in performing this good action, who obstruct 
others from doing so, and who do not notice or care about the good- 
ness which comes from sermons and from the crusade are to be con- 
demned. In de Vitry’s view, such actions and attitudes reflect the 
devil's influence, and he compares the perpetrators to “the vile dog 
who lies on top of hay and cannot eat, but who does not allow the 
other animals who can eat to do so.”""? Such men obtain their deserts 
in damnation. Indifference to the moral conversion which comes of 
confession, and to the salvation which ensues, signifies a “weak and 
putrid” spirit.'’° The cross cannot be sewn upon men of this ilk, since 
“like pagans they are destroyed in old age and are good for noth- 
ing.” '*! Those who evince no interest in the indulgence are also de- 
nounced. They are hard and obstinate with no fear of God and, like 
the “weak and putrid,” will not receive the cross. All of these, and 
others like them, belong in the camp of the devil, whose disciples they 
are; they wear the sign of the beast of the apocalypse and are dedi- 
cated only to preventing others from taking the cross. 

A comparison of the two sermons underscores their fundamentally 
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different characters and raises a question concerning the composition 
of the audiences for whom each sermon may have been intended. In 
the first sermon the martial side of crusading is highlighted; in the 
second, the devotional benefits are stressed. In the first, the crusader 
is urged into battle; in the second, the audience is assured of the value 
of attending sermons, of making a confession, of taking the cross, 
and, significantly, of financing someone else to go on the expedition. 
In short, whereas the first sermon seems to address potential combat- 
ants, the second addresses the noncombatants, a group which in- 
cluded, as de Vitry suggests, wives, children, and aged parents. 

If this suggested distinction is valid, the second sermon is especially 
significant because it reflects the effect which Pope Innocent’s policy 
of indiscrimate signing was having upon crusade preaching. Preach- 
ers now had to be versatile, since preaching was no longer undertaken 
with the sole objective of recruiting soldiers for the expedition. With 
the new emphasis upon the important support role of the noncombat- 
ant members of society, and with the newly broadened basis of spiri- 
tual benefits which necessarily attended this, preachers needed themes 
and motifs which related to crusading but did not encourage military 
participation. De Vitry met this need with a model sermon whose 
overriding thesis was that taking the cross was a meritorious end in 
itself. 

Pope Innocent III provided a remarkable stimulus to crusade 
preaching. The clear delineation which he gave his ideas of the cru- 
sade in the encyclicals Utinam Dominus and Quia maior, and his un- 
hesitating readiness to impose them upon preachers, served to unify 
and strengthen the force of the crusade message. In France, England, 
and Germany the merit of the cross was preached in light of the doc- 
trine of redemption, and the incentive to act arose from the idea of 
the crusade as a testing ground for faith, a means of expiating guilt, 
an expression of man’s love, obedience, and service for Christ, and, in 
short, a divinely conferred opportunity for salvation. 

Crusade preaching benefited, too, from the innovations which were 
occurring generally in preaching and theology during Innocent’s 
pontificate. Preachers had emerged from the schools at Paris who 
were dedicated to making theological doctrine intelligible to unlet- 
tered men and whose overriding aim was to enable people to make 
doctrine the basis of the practical Christian life. Preaching aids were 
produced to facilitate this mission, and among these the Brevis or- 
dinacio de predicacione crucis and the model sermons of Jacques de Vi- 
try, composed to express the crusade as legitimate, salvific war under- 
taken for Christ and in imitation of Christ, take their rightful place. 

Since the success of a crusade depended to a large extent upon the 
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number of its recruits and upon the amount of money collected, and 
since these depended largely upon the persuasiveness of the crusade 
preachers, Innocent required the very best preachers of the day. 
From his experience with Fulk of Neuilly and his less reputable associ- 
ates, Innocent had learned that the eccentric enthusiasms of popular 
preachers were of little real use. Thus for the promotion of the Fifth 
Crusade he looked primarily to the canonist-theologians from the 
University of Paris, where Jacques de Vitry, Robert of Courcon, 
Oliver of Paderborn, and possibly Philip of Oxford and Walter of 
London had at one time studied. In Quia maior the preacher’s task had 
been stated clearly: 1t was to convince men that to receive the cross 
assured them of salvation, but that to refuse was to be damned. 

In the great bull Ad liberandam, promulgated at the Lateran council 
in November 1215, Innocent outlined the preparation necessary prior 
to the departure of the crusade.’” June 1217 was announced as the 
date for embarkation, and men were urged to prepare themselves 
with this date in mind. For those intending to travel by sea, Brindisi 
and Messina were to be the assembly points, and Innocent made it 
known that he would be present there to give his blessing. 

In Ad liberandam Innocent also admonished the clergy who were 
going to accompany the crusade. He pointed out to them the pastoral 
nature of their office and stressed the necessity of seemly personal 
conduct. Prayer and preaching were their business, and they were “to 
keep the fear and love of God always before their eyes and never to 
behave in any way offensive to God.” 

Innocent emphasized that the crusading effort was to be main- 
tained and, indeed, intensified up to the projected departure date of 
June 1217. He enjoined the clergy to continue preaching to attract 
new recruits and at the same time to sustain the enthusiasm of those 
who had already been signed. To ensure that an adequate number of 
ships would be ready to transport the crusaders at the appointed time, 
he extended the indulgence both to those who donated ships as well 
as to those who built them. The drive for funds was also intensified. 
Innocent announced the papal contribution of 30,000 silver marks, 
supplemented by the revenues produced by a tax of one-tenth upon 
his cardinals. In addition he reaffirmed the clerical tax of the twentieth. 

The bull contains detailed directives for the protection of crusaders 
from Jewish demands for interest upon loans. It calls for the suspen- 
sion of tournaments for three years and orders all Christian princes to 
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observe a four-year period of peace. Finally, it concludes with a 
prayer for the salvation of all the participants in the crusade: “And to 
all setting forth piously on this common work the Universal Synod im- 
parts the aid of all its good works, so that it may worthily help them to 
salvation.” '** 

Pope Innocent III was never to have his anticipated pleasure of 
blessing the crusader fleet, for on July 16, 1216, he died at Perugia. 
His passing at this time is regrettable. Not only did the crusade for 
which he had prepared so extensively seem in danger of faltering, the 
crusade movement in general lost the man who had been perhaps its 
greatest apostle. 
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With Innocent’s untimely death the task of implementing his provi- 
sions for the departure of the crusade in June 1217 became the re- 
sponsibility of his successor, Pope Honorius III. Honorius assumed 
his responsibility readily and with energy. Immediately upon taking 
office he wrote to John of Brienne, king of Jerusalem, to the patriarch 
of Jerusalem, to the Templars and Hospitallers, to the patriarch of 
Antioch, and to the Christians of the Holy Land, assuring them of his 
devotion to the liberation of their land.' In Europe Honorius took 
measures to mitigate the depressing effect which Innocent’s death was 
having upon many crusaders. He wrote widely, informing the clergy 
of his resolve to carry out Innocent’s plans, and he urged French prel- 
ates particularly to make every effort to sustain crusaders’ morale.’ He 
pressed on with the business of the payment and disposal of the twen- 
tieth which had been decreed at the Lateran council,’ and he enjoined 
Guala, the papal legate in England, to continue his effort to attract 
King John to the crusade.* As Innocent had canceled Robert of Cour- 
con’s legation to France, Honorius substituted in his place Simon, 
archbishop of ‘Tyre, and wrote to the clergy, nobility, and people of 
France urging them to prepare for the crusade by listening to Simon’s 
preaching.” 

Honorius’s correspondence from January to April 1217, however, 
reveals that preparations for the crusade were in disarray and that the 
crusade was in danger of foundering. In many areas interest in the 
crusade was waning, and the clergy were proving difficult and un- 
cooperative over the collection and distribution of the twentieth. To 
compound these problems, the death of King John and the accession 
of his nine-year-old son, Henry III, impeded Cardinal Guala’s efforts 
to win English support for the crusade.° It is difficult to evaluate fairly 
Honorius’s reaction to what he must surely have perceived to be an 
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impending crisis and source of embarrassment. Hans Eberhard Mayer 
criticizes him for being “a lesser man” than Innocent and for lacking 
Innocent’s energy and political strength.’ While Mayer’s observation 
may be generally sound, on this particular occasion Honorius cannot 
be faulted for lack of incisiveness. He wrote directly to Henry of En- 
gland seeking his aid for the Holy Land;* he appointed Ugolino, car- 
dinal bishop of Ostia, legate to Lombardy and Tuscany, and charged 
him with promoting the crusade;’ and he repeated his admonition to 
the clergy everywhere concerning the collection of the twentieth." 

By July 1217 the projected date (June) for the departure of the 
crusade had passed. Although Honorius enjoined the archbishops of 
Cosenza and Brindisi to preach the cross to crusaders who were gath- 
ering at Messina and Brindisi," these did not constitute in number 
the great army which Pope Innocent had envisaged. The crusading 
effort, however, did not collapse completely. In August the Austrians 
and Hungarians under Leopold VI and King Andrew departed for 
Acre, and in the spring of 1218 the Frisians and Germans set sail 
under Oliver of Paderborn. 

With the arrival at Acre of the German fleet, plans were made for 
the Egyptian campaign, and in May its implementation began success- 
fully with the landing at the port of Damietta. The arrival in the sum- 
mer of 1218 of the papal legate Pelagius, cardinal bishop of Albano, 
gave direction and purpose to the crusade."* Pelagius was determined 
to capture Damietta, and with this in mind he refused the invitation to 
peace which, after a year of largely indecisive fighting, al-Kamil, the 
Aiyubid sultan of Egypt, offered in August 1219. Pelagius himself has 
been much criticized for his determined stand; but it must be recalled 
that, although John of Brienne staunchly opposed him, there were 
many powerful and influential crusaders who supported his decision, 
notably the military orders and the Pisans and Genoese, who saw 
Damietta as a potentially rich trading port. 

In November 1219 Damietta fell to the crusaders. For some, such as 
Oliver of Paderborn, its capture was a measure of the power of God. 
Damietta, the “pride of Babylon,” he says, “has been humbled under 
the mighty hand of God” and has been returned to her husband to 
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bear “legitimate sons for the faith.” '* Concerning the fate of the Mus- 
lim population, Oliver waxes euphorically over the thought of the 
30,000 who had died: “The Lord struck them down without sword 
and fire, scorning henceforth to endure the uncleanness committed 
in you [Damietta].” “ 

The capture of Damietta, however, proved to be of dubious benefit. 
Virtually the whole of 1220 was given over to internal dissensions 
among the leaders, and throughout this period of enforced idleness 
the crusaders’ morale and morals deteriorated. Oliver of Paderborn 
writes despairingly of their laziness, drunkenness, fornication, adul- 
tery, and stealing.’”” More seriously, Emperor Frederick II of Hohen- 
staufen, despite repeated promises to join the crusade in person, did 
not appear, and the forces of Islam were evincing signs of a unified 
resurgence. 

Honorius was alive to the dangerous position of the crusaders and 
to their constant need for recruits. It is with this in mind that his re- 
newed demands for more preaching must be seen. In January 1220 
he enjoined the abbots of Himmerod and Rommersdorf to preach the 
cross in the province of ‘Trier.’® In July, prompted by a letter from 
Pelagius informing him of the mounting pressure from the Saracens, 
Honorius ordered Conrad of Mainz, his chaplain and penitentiary, to 
devote an increased effort to preaching the cross in Germany.” In 
January 1221 he wrote to the crusade preachers in the provinces of 
Rouen and Reims reaffirming the grant of the indulgence of not 
more than twenty days for those who attended sermons and instruct- 
ing the preachers to compel men by threat of excommunication to 
fulfill their crusade vow.” In Italy, too, there was an intensified cam- 
paign for recruits. In March Honorius wrote to the patriarchs of Aq- 
uileia and Grado, to the archbishops of Milan, Ravenna, Genoa, and 
Pisa, and to the bishops and prelates in Lombardy, the March, the Ro- 
magna, and Tuscany, announcing the legation of Ugolino of Ostia to 
preach the cross.” Ugolino clearly carried out his legation with a due 
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sense of urgency, for by June Honorius was able to inform Pelagius 
that already his mission was proving successful.” 

By the summer of 1221, with still no sign of the arrival of Emperor 
Frederick, Pelagius began preparations for an offensive against Cairo; 
and in July the Christian army left the safety of Damietta and mus- 
tered before Mansurah. The action could not have been more ill- 
timed. In August the crusaders were cut off from Damietta by the 
united forces of al-Kamil and his brothers, al-Mu’azzam and al- 
Ashraf. After the failure of one desperate attempt to escape, Pelagius 
was forced to submit and a truce of eight years was established. In 
September 1221] al-Kamil reoccupied Damietta. 

The failure of the crusade and the sharp criticism which followed 
did not deter Honorius from his firm commitment to the Holy Land. 
Indeed, as early as 1223 he wrote to the chapter of a monastery in the 
diocese of Tarentaise (Savoy) asking them to receive a preacher whom 
he was sending to preach the cross and bring about terms of a peace 
or truce.*' Although the preacher is unnamed, the reference to cru- 
sade preaching is particularly meaningful in light of the negotiations 
for another crusade which were already being conducted by Hono- 
rius with Emperor Frederick II. 

The history of Frederick as a crusader is complex, and it is not my 
intention to recount the full story here.” Very briefly, Frederick first 
took the cross at the time of his second coronation at Aachen in July 
1215. In spite of this action, Pope Innocent did not assign him any 
part in the crusade which he was planning. In 1217 Frederick sent en- 
voys to Rome offering sympathy upon Innocent’s death and seeking 
to open talks with Honorius concerning his participation in the cru- 
sade. Honorius, however, had no intention of altering in any way the 
crusade plans which he had inherited from Innocent. As a result, 
Frederick’s overture continued to be ignored. With the actual com- 
mencement of the crusade, Honorius’s intransigence thawed. Whether 
he was suddenly struck by the enormity of the undertaking or whether 
he was alarmed by the disappointingly small number of men who set 
out at the appointed time must be matters of conjecture. What is clear 
is that at some time towards the end of 1218 Honorius wrote to Fred- 
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erick seeking his advice on how to compel men who had made their 
vow to set out.** Frederick was prompt to respond, and this led to a 
‘protracted correspondence between the two concerning the date for 
Frederick’s departure for Egypt. 

Progress was slow. Frederick postponed his initial date of departure 
of early summer 1219 to September, then to March 1220, and finally 
to May. In November, however, having deferred his departure yet 
again, he was crowned emperor at Rome and renewed his crusade 
vow; at this time also he announced a departure date of August 1221. 
But in June 1221 Honorius wrote to Pelagius, assuring him that Fred- 
erick would be joming the next general passage to Egypt in March 
1222;** from this, it is clear that Frederick had gained a further post- 
ponement. In November 1221, exactly one year after Frederick had 
been crowned emperor, Honorius wrote him a strongly worded letter 
of complaint.” In it he blames Frederick for the failure of the crusade 
and for the criticism being leveled at the papacy. Moreover, his words 
reveal that he was under attack for tolerating Frederick’s procrastina- 
tion and for not treating him with a stronger hand. Honorius could 
endure these charges no longer. He ordered Frederick to obey the pa- 
pal mandate and begin his crusade, and he reinforced these dictates 
with the threat of excommunication: “We will solemnly declare you 
excommunicated if you disregard the seriousness of your vow, and 
to your own confusion we will cause this sentence to be published 
throughout the whole of Christendom.” ”° His admonitions were not 
without effect. In April 1222 Honorius conferred with Frederick at 
Veroli about the arrangements for the projected expedition. In March 
1223 they met again at Ferentino, and certainly the presence there of 
King John of Brienne, the patriarch of Jerusalem, and the masters of 
the military orders underlined the seriousness of Frederick’s inten- 
tion. At Ferentino it was agreed that Frederick’s crusade would depart 
in June 1225. 

Assured now of Frederick’s seriousness and of the real likelihood 
that another crusade expedition would indeed depart during his pon- 
tificate, Honorius turned his attention to crusade preaching. From 
January 1224 to May 1225 commissions to preach and privileges remi- 
niscent of those contained in Pope Innocent’s Quia maior were dis- 
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pensed to ecclesiastics in France, Denmark, Flanders, Brabant, and 
Germany. In January Honorius wrote to the chapter at Maine excus- 
ing the absence of two of their members who were preaching the 
crusade throughout the province of Tours.?’ In February Nicholas, 
bishop of Roskilde, who was charged with preaching the cross through- 
out Lund, was granted the authority to commute vows and to institute 
religious processions.» The same privileges were given also to the 
abbot of the Cistercian monastery at Aquebelle, to the bishop of 
Arles, to the abbot of Heisterbach, and to a certain Master Gerunges, 
scholastic of Bonn.” In the province of Besancon the commission to 
preach, together with these same privileges, was bestowed upon the 
Cistercian abbot of Ltitzel, upon Master Henry, scholastic of Basel, 
upon the former bishop of Halberstadt, upon the provost of St. Mary 
of Magdeburg and, for Mainz, upon Conrad, bishop of Hildesheim, 
Honorius’s former penitentiary, and a certain Master Solomon, canon 
of Wurzburg.” 

Honorius appears to have experienced some trepidation over the 
possibility that the German support for Frederick’s crusade might be 
wanting. In March, in letters addressed to the German clergy and to 
individual prelates, he announced that he was sending his legate Con- 
rad, cardinal bishop of Porto, to oversee the mobilization of the Ger- 
man forces and to evangelize the people with the word of the cross.°' 
Although part of the reason for Honorius’s concern was political, a 
letter written by Oliver of Paderborn to Solomon, one of the crusade 
preachers in Mainz, suggests another possible reason, namely, that 
many of the German prelates could not be trusted to preach the cross 
adequately without supervision.” 

Oliver points to the apathy and fraudulent practices of certain cru- 
sade preachers. He informs Solomon that there are complaints about 
a certain bishop who has not sent out any preachers into Germany for 
five or six years. He observes, too, that there are deceitful, unau- 
thorized men preaching the cross, and he hints at the spiritual harm 
which these people are doing. They delude crusaders with erroneous 
doctrine; they offer generous but unauthorized indulgences; they 
commute vows fraudulently; and to give their activities the appear- 
ance of legitimacy they rely upon false letters which they obtain from 
this same bishop. Oliver concludes his letter by admonishing Solomon 
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to correct these abuses and to protect the integrity of the crusade by 
making crusaders throughout Germany aware of what 1s happening. 

Oliver’s letter is interesting for what it suggests about the regulation 
of crusade preaching at this time. Clearly, the crusade was to be 
preached in accordance with defined doctrine; the terms of the indul- 
gence were to have an unvarying formulation as set out by the pope; 
and, above all, only those with the proper authority were to preach 
the crusade or confer upon the faithful any of the spiritual advan- 
tages which came from taking the cross. 

When viewed against the broader background of the measures 
which Pope Innocent III had taken to bring doctrinal homogeneity to 
the crusade message, to publicize widely the terms of the indulgence, 
and to provide licensed crusade preachers for most of Europe, these 
abuses appear to have arisen partly as the product of the increasingly 
complex business of crusade preaching. Moreover, the potential for 
abuse grew when a crusade such as Frederick’s was indeterminate, 
when it lacked proclamation at a great public occasion, and when it 
did not have a crusade bull or encyclical such as Quia maior to remind 
preachers of the terms of the indulgence and of the principal doc- 
trinal tenets upon which their sermons were to be based. 

A circular letter addressed to crusade preachers throughout France, 
England, and Germany and preserved in the library of Chalon-sur- 
Sadne, MS 12, folio 121v (thirteenth century), illustrates further this 
complexity.* The letter is dated January 1224 and was written in Mar- 
seilles by Raymond Fouque, provost of Arles, and R., prior of Saint- 
Pierre de Mayne, in the diocese of Orange. Both men, as the letter 
attests, had been commissioned by Honorius to preach the crusade in 
Marseilles. Raymond and R. recommend Marseilles as the point of de- 
parture for the crusade. ‘They freely admit the heretical past of the 
city, but against that they set the present enthusiastic orthodoxy of the 
citizens, 30,000 of whom they claim to have signed during their five- 
week preaching mission. They recount the occurrences of visions of 
the cross and numerous miraculous events experienced by those al- 
ready signed, and they urge the addressees to publicize these events 
in their own sermons and to reciprocate by sending back to them news 
of any miracles of which they have knowledge. 

The interest of this document for crusade preaching lies in the in- 
junction to others from preachers of proven success, not only to in- 
clude visions and miracles of the cross in their crusade sermons, but to 
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exchange written reports of such events with fellow preachers. While 
it is possible that this may be no more than one piece of explicit evi- 
dence for what was already a preaching convention, it nonetheless 
points to a sharp awareness on the part of some crusade preachers of 
the persuasive power of the miraculous as a sign of the divine will. 
The document suggests, too, that the pope was no longer alone in 
laying down the substance of sermons, but that there were preachers 
in the field who were sufficiently interested in the crusade to commu- 
nicate to others what they had found to be an effective means of 
persuasion. 

In May 1225, as the date for Frederick’s departure drew near, Ho- 
norius pressed for what seems to have been a final, desperate attempt 
to gather recruits. Both Romanus, cardinal deacon of St. Angelo and 
papal legate, and the patriarch of Jerusalem were charged with 
preaching the cross and were authorized to commute vows.” At the 
same time, crusade preaching was extended to Flanders and Brabant, 
where the abbot of Middleburg was ordered to preach.” 

Like all the previous projected dates of departure, June 1225 
passed without event, and in July Frederick met with Pope Honorius 
at San Germano, where he again swore, on pain of excommunication, 
that he would begin his crusade in August 1227. From October 1225 
to January 1227 Honorius continued to oversee preaching. The nu- 
merous notices which we have of commissions to preachers in Nor- 
way, Poland, Hungary, Austria, and England, in addition to those for 
France and Germany, attest to a new comprehensiveness. In October 
Honorius ordered Simon, archbishop of Ravenna, and his suffragans 
to exhort their subjects to aid the Holy Land either in person or by 
contributions; they were also to receive a preacher whom Honorius 
himself had designated.” In light of the decision of Skulo, duke of 
Norway, to join the crusade, Honorius urged Thoerero, archbishop 
of Trondheim, to preach throughout his province.*’ The cantor of the 
church of Gniezno, who had been entrusted with preaching the cross, 
was authorized to absolve from excommunication people who had 1n- 
jured a clergyman provided they aided the Holy Land.** Finally, in 
January 1227, only two months before his death, Honorius wrote to 
crusade preachers throughout Europe urging them to preach the 
cross in preparation for Frederick’s departure in August.” 
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Throughout his pontificate Honorius III demonstrated an unre- 
mitting commitment to the crusade. Even with the collapse of the 
Egyptian crusade in 1221, he continued to encourage crusade preach- 
ing in Europe virtually to the time of his death in March 1227. At the 
heart of this steadfast persistence lay an optimism born of either a 
positive conviction or a desperate hope that Frederick II, undeniably 
a reluctant crusader, would ultimately lead Europe on its greatest 
crusade. As events were to show, Honorius’s confidence would be vin- 
dicated in a way both unexpected and bizarre. 

At first glance, there 1s little to distinguish the preaching of the 
cross in Honorius’s time. ‘There is no record of any public display of 
collective fervor, nor are there any of the colorful, charismatic per- 
sonalities which were associated with the preaching of previous cru- 
sades. Indeed, the landscape would remain thus barren were it not 
for the survival in manuscript of a sermon of Master John of Abbe- 
ville to crusaders. 

The sermon appears in Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS nouv. 
acq. lat. 999, folios 169va—179ra.*° Of Spanish provenance, the codex 
is a thirteenth-century sermon book comprising a miscellany of ser- 
mons of which some are attributed to St. Bernard, William Pont-de- 
Arche, Stephen Langton, Peter of Capua, and John of Abbeville. 
Although the manuscript does not date the sermon, biographical 
considerations suggest a time around 1217.*! 

John of Abbeville had a distinguished career. Born into a noble Pi- 
card family, he studied at Paris, where, by 1217, he was master regent 
in theology. In October 1218 he left the university to become deacon 
of Amiens, and in 1225 he was consecrated archbishop of Besancon. 
In 1226 Honorius III nominated him patriarch of Constantinople, 
but John declined the honor, apparently for reasons of health. 

In September 1227 Gregory IX made John cardinal bishop of 
Sabina and papal legate, with the result that John spent the period 
1228—29 mainly in Spain carrying out papal business. At this time 
John encountered the Spanish canonist and Dominican Raymond of 
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Pennafort, who subsequently assisted his preaching efforts against the 
Moors.” In 1230 John successfully persuaded Frederick II to re- 
nounce the schism and raised the emperor’s sentence of excommuni- 
cation. In 1234, drawn once again into papal-imperial politics, he in- 
tervened in the dispute between Frederick and the Lombard League. 

In spite of the demands which curial business placed upon him, 
John still found time for writing and editing. He completed a com- 
mentary on the Canticle of Canticles and possibly a postil on some of 
the books of the Old Testament. The burden of his attention, how- 
ever, was devoted to collecting and editing his own sermons. Some of 
these collections have survived. They include Sunday sermons on the 
Epistles and Gospels (de tempore), sermons for feast days (de sanctis), 
and sermons on the Psalms. While the sermons de tempore were almost 
certainly preached to lay congregations, the sermons on the Psalms 
were intended for religious and may well belong to the period be- 
tween 1218 and 1225, when he was deacon of Amiens, or to an earlier 
time when he was a master at Paris.” 

That John’s collected sermons belong to a period of his life before 
1227, when he was elevated to the cardinalate, suggests that this was 
also the time when he first composed or preached the crusade sermon 
contained in the Paris codex. Moreover, the fact that the rubric to the 
sermon identifies John as magister is clear indication that he preached 
and probably composed the sermon during the period of his regency 
at Paris, that is, at some time around 1217, and not after October 1218, 
when he became deacon of Amiens. 

John’s sermon is an attempt to explain a matter which was always 
problematic to the rationale for crusading but which by the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century was assuming an unsettling impor- 
tance. Why does God permit Jerusalem to continue in captivity? Why 
does he tolerate the Muslim presence in his sanctuaries? 

John’s preaching text is Lam. 5.1, the prayer of Zion to God, “Re- 
member what has happened to us; consider and behold our shame.” 
Appealing to the words of Ps. 78.4, “We have become a source of re- 
proach to our neighbors, a scorn and derision to those around us,” 
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John seeks the cause of this indictment in the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Lam. 5.2, “Our inheritance has been turned over to aliens and 
our home to foreigners.” For Christians, he says, the “inheritance” is 
the promised land, and “home” is where Christ suffered and was bur- 
ied. But now, he continues, although the sacred places have been pro- 
faned and the holy cross captured, Christians—in marked contrast 
with Eli, who collapsed and died when he heard of the capture of the 
Lord’s Ark—evince no visible sign of grief. 

John then addresses what he represents to be the grave problem of 
God’s apparent indifference to these lamentable events; the people, 
he says, call upon God to remember. But the fault, he contends, does 
not lie with God; it lies with the people themselves, whose shame it is 
and who have forgotten. Two conditions, the cries of his people and 
the roar of his iniquitous adversaries, must first prevail for God to re- 
member. Of these, however, only the iniquity of his enemy, mani- 
fested in idolatry and blasphemy, can be heard. The cries of the 
people are silent; instead, God hears only the clamor of their sins. 
Christians therefore have every reason to be afraid “lest the clamor of 
Our Iniquities rise up to condemn us and do more to condemn us than 
does the iniquity of our adversaries.” 

Like Jerusalem the harlot in Lamentations, Christians have angered 
God. Adducing Origen and Jerome, John impresses upon his audi- 
ence the enormity of their sinfulness. Greater than that of the gentiles 
or the Jews, he says, their turpitude exceeds even that which adheres 
to the sin of sacrilege. John’s reason for this stinging indictment is the 
impenitence of the people. Citing Paul’s letter to the Hebrews and 
the words of John Chrysostom, John charges his congregation with 
the ultimate sacrilege, the humiliation and crucifixion of Christ: 
“Those who lie in their sins,” he says, “and despise penance, scorn 
Christ and crucify him to themselves.” 

It is this impenitence which is at the heart of the Christian shame 
and which has brought upon Christians the anger and adverse judg- 
ment of God. ‘Their failure to weep for the loss of God’s Holy Land is 
the external manifestation of a lack of internal compunction and sig- 
nifies their willing alienation from God. Consequently, God’s anger 
has reached such a pitch that “he has ejected Christians from the Holy 
Land and allows it to be polluted by the gentiles, preferring it to be 
oppressed by their presence rather than by the intolerable sins of the 
Christians.” In short, the cause of the continued Muslim occupation 
of Jerusalem is Christian sinfulness and impenitence. 

Castigation, however, is only part of John’s larger hortatory pur- 
pose. Recalling Lam. 3.19—20, he urges the sinful and unrepentant to 
spiritual conversion: “Recall, Lord, my poverty, my transgression, the 
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wormwood and gall, and I will keep them in my memory and my soul 
will be humble.” The references here to wormwood and gall are sug- 
gestive of the effects of sin. The man who is wholly given over to car- 
nal and worldly indulgences, signified conventionally by wormwood 
and gall, is spiritually impoverished; he is drunk, naked, and bereft of 
grace. While allowing that the characteristic bitterness of wormwood 
and gall has a superficial allurement, John is, nonetheless, careful to 
point out that what is at issue is not the predilection of the body, but 
the good health of the soul. Thus, he insists, “what is sweet to the 
flesh” is indeed “bitter to the soul.” 

The importance of remembering past sins is then underlined. To 
depict the devastating impact which such personal recall has upon a 
penitent’s mind, John proposes the image of wax melting at the flame. 
His understanding of memory, however, has another, more searching 
application, one which seems to belong properly to considerations of 
exegesis, for he goes on to speak of “remembering not only history 
but allegory, the literal sense, and the mystical sense of things.” What 
John has in mind becomes readily apparent with his observation that 
the captivity of the earthly Jerusalem signifies the captivity of the spir- 
itual Jerusalem, the church: “Thus, today, the Lord has allowed the 
captivity of the earthly Jerusalem in order to signify to us the captivity 
of the spiritual Jerusalem, that is, the church.” 

In the language of Deut. 23.1—3, he denounces as captors those 
who are “eunuchs,” “bastards,” “Moabites,” and “Amonites.” While 
the meaning of these epithets is not altogether clear, they do seem to 
constitute John’s criticisms of both the moral and intellectual infideli- 
ties of ecclesiastics. The eunuch signifies the ecclesiastic who uses his 
office and the goods of the church for his own material advantage. He 
despoils the church, neglects his pastoral duties, and fails, therefore, 
to produce “spiritual sons.” The mamzer is the “bastard” clergyman, a 
“filthy son of a concubine.” Here, two levels of meaning seem to be 
operative. At the literal level, John may be condemning priestly sexual 
lasciviousness. At the allegorical level, however, his criticism may be 
directed towards the intellectual lasciviousness of many ecclesiastics. 
In all sciences, John says, there is only one bride, the “science of God's 
law.” Whores, he continues, citing Philosophy’s words to Boethius, are 
the women of the theater. There is one branch of knowledge that 1s 
the mistress of the sciences (domina scientiarum) and all other sciences 
are her servants (ancille). Many men prefer the embraces of the servile 
sciences to those of the mistress and thereby threaten to dispossess the 
mistress of her inheritance. 

John’s language is obscure and prevents certain exegesis. His refer- 
ence to Boethius’s De consolatione may be a criticism of ecclesiastics who 
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attend theatrical and other unsuitable entertainments. ‘The moral dis- 
tinction which he draws between the sciences may well be an allusion 
to the contemporary crisis in the Paris schools that involved theology 
and the lucrative sciences (lucrative scientie) of civil law and medicine.“ 
If so, this section of the sermon may have been of considerable topical 
interest to ecclesiastics at Paris.*® John’s deliberate use of sexual meta- 
phor underlines his principal point that the moral corruption of those 
who hold ecclesiastical office is the product of study which 1s not theo- 
logically directed. The damage which they do to the church is griev- 
ous. Like Amonites they oppress the poor and consequently should be 
excluded from office just as the ancient Moabites, the issue of an in- 
cestuous union, were excluded from the tribes of Israel. 

The call, however, for ecclesiastical reform which is implicit here 
is not John’s overriding aim. He is seeking to convince his congrega- 
tion of the causal relationship between the Muslim occupation of the 
earthly Jerusalem and the loss of the spiritual Jerusalem: “For if,” he 
says, “the captivity which is signified were to cease, then the captivity 
which signifies it would also cease.” In John’s view, the natural con- 
comitant to the captive state of the spiritual and earthly Jerusalem is 
the general poverty of faith which he sees about him. Indeed, there is, 
he says, no one to whom God could restore the Holy Land even if he 
were thus disposed. He reinforces this provocative assertion with an 
indictment of the moral delinquencies which prevail in Christian so- 
ciety and which, he argues, contribute to the continued captivity of 
the earthly Jerusalem. 

His attack proceeds from the terrible words of Ezek. 33.25: “You 
who eat in blood and raise your eyes towards your unclean idols and 
who shed blood, will you possess the land by inheritance?” What fol- 
lows is an appalling picture of a society given over to usury, simony, 
rapine, calumny, greed, and malice, a society in which it is difficult to 
find a just man or a man of faith: “Look in the public places of Jerusa- 
lem,” John says, citing Jer. 5.1, “to see whether you can find a man 
giving judgment or one who seeks faith.” 


“Baldwin, Masters, Princes and Merchants, 1:85—87, points out that masters such as 
Mainerius, Peter the Chanter, Stephen Langton, and Robert of Courgon were loud in 
their protests against those who studied medicine or law in the hope of obtaining eccle- 
siastical preferment or well-paid positions in princely courts. At the councils of Paris 
(1213) and Rouen (1214), decrees were passed prohibiting regular and parish clergy 
with pastoral duties from studying anything but theology. See also Alexander Murray, 
Reason and Society in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1978), pp. 218—27. 

*In November 1219 Honorius HI published Super speculam, banning the teaching of 
law and medicine at Paris. See Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. Heinrich Deni- 


fle, O.P., 4 vols. (Paris, 1889—97), 1:90—93. 
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John’s understanding of what distinguishes the man of faith is con- 
joined with his idea of successful Christian action. Taking his defini- 
tion of faith from Cassiodorus, he says, “For that is said to be faith 
when words become deeds.” Conversely, action which proceeds from 
faith is favored by God and, John implies, is successful. When, how- 
ever, he considers his own times and the failure of the crusaders to 
recover Jerusalem, he is forced to conclude that this is the inexorable 
and irreversible consequence of godlessness. It 1s this disease of the 
spirit which angers the Lord and demands correction, and it is this 
which allows the enemy to taunt “Where is their God?” 

John’s reasoning demands that a restoration of faith will bring 
about a successful crusade. In the Benjaminite wars of Judg. 19.22— 
30 he finds a wholly satisfactory example of warfare whose successful 
issue depended upon the faith of its protagonist. Paradoxically, how- 
ever, he is insistent that such warfare, albeit divinely authorized, does 
not guarantee its protagonist immediate success. He points out, for 
example, that the Israelites, although counseled directly by God in 
their conduct of war, nevertheless suffered two reversals and heavy 
losses at the hands of the tribe of Benjamin. He underlines, too, that 
voluntary commitment to divinely ordained warfare imposes upon 
men two moral obligations whose nature stems from their faith in 
their divine Commander. One of these is the rejection of despair in 
the face of apparent defeat. Twice, John observes, the Israelites went 
into battle and fell away defeated, but each time they returned to God 
for counsel. 

The second obligation is the proper fulfillment of penance. He 
reaches this conclusion from his moral interpretation of the three of- 
fensives mounted by the Israelites. On the first day, he says, they went 
up under the leadership of the tribe of Judah and were defeated; on 
the second day they wept but were still defeated; on the third day they 
wept and fasted and gained the victory. From this, John argues, it 1s 
clear that crusaders cannot even hope for victory until they have 
fulfilled the three stages in the sacrament of penance: contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction. Judah, he explains, is contrition but was not 
sufficient without weeping and fasting, that is, confession and satisfac- 
tion. “It is in this way,” he concludes, “that our shame will be removed.” 

In this sermon John of Abbeville has two main purposes. His first 
is to correct the conclusions, which some were clearly drawing, that 
successive military defeats demonstrate that God does not favor the 
crusade and that crusading therefore is not an allowable form of war. 
In doing this he naturally gives his sermon an apologetic character. 
The reason for martial failure, he insists, lies not with God’s incon- 
stancy, nor with the illegitimacy of the crusade, but with the sinfulness 
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and impenitence of the people and the moral corruption of eccle- 
siastics. The solution which he proposes calls for the restoration of 
faith and moral conversion through penance. Although he chastises 
and castigates his audience severely, his message is essentially hopeful, 
as it counsels the avoidance of despair and the renewal of the crusade. 
With the removal first of spiritual and moral shame, Christians will be 
reconciled with God and can then go on to accomplish the removal of 
that other shame, the continued Muslim presence in Jerusalem. 

John’s rationalization of military defeat as the product of sin and 
divine anger was not new, of course. St. Bernard had argued this to 
answer his critics after the failure of the Second Crusade. In 1189 
Alan of Lille, preaching on the spiritual merits of the cross, addressed 
the reasons for the Frankish defeat at Hattin and the loss of the true 
cross: “What is the cause of the loss if not our fault? Why should we 
despair over its recovery if we do not despair over our manifold sins? 
What greater sign of divine anger 1s there than the loss of the cross? 
In what greater way is Christ’s withdrawal from us signified than in 
our loss of the sign of the Lord’s suffering?” *° 

Like John, St. Bernard and Alan of Lille had no doubt that crusad- 
ing was divinely authorized and that, to be successful, crusaders had 
to serve their divine Commander in a spirit of repentance. Where 
John differs, however, is in his perspective of his task. His sermon 1s 
not notably exhortatory. He is not obviously seeking to move people 
to enlist for a crusade. His design 1s, in fact, much grander: to bring 
about the radical spiritual and moral conversion of society necessary 
for a crusade. Only by this can the causative links between sin, unre- 
pentance, divine anger, and military defeat which have plagued the 
crusading movement be finally broken. John’s conception of the cru- 
sade as an action arising out of faith can be realized through the me- 
ticulous fulfillment of the three stages in the sacrament of penance. 
Like a good confessor, therefore, he leads people to examine the state 
of their souls, to bring the inner man into harmony with the outer, 
and all towards the higher purpose of preparing to free the spiritual 
and the earthly Jerusalem. 

The success promised by John of Abbeville was not realized by the 
Fifth Crusade. Indeed, by the time of the accession of Pope Gregory 
IX, the prospect of a unified Europe ever again mounting a general 
passage to the east must have seemed remote. The principal reason 
for this lay in the monumental conflict between Pope Gregory and 
Frederick II. 


*For a text of this sermon, see Marie-Thérése d’Alverny, Alain de Lille: Textes inédits 
(Paris, 1965), pp. 279-83. 
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In his biography of Frederick II Thomas van Cleve has argued that 
Gregory was consumed by an “all-pervading hatred” *’ of Frederick: 
he saw in him the incarnation of a repugnant form of pre-Constantin- 
lan caesarism which had as its objective the usurpation of those tem- 
poral and spiritual rights belonging properly to the papacy. Gregory’s 
intentions, however, were not limited to obstructing Frederick’s ambi- 
tions against him. Rather, with a passion verging upon the fanatical, 
Gregory was dedicated to advancing his own ambition of papal world 
dominion. In his hands the Gelasian theory of the two swords took on 
an especially vital meaning. The pope was a universal monarch in 
whom governmental authority was vested and whose paramount re- 
sponsibility was the correction of evil men by the use not only of the 
spiritual but also of the temporal sword. 

Gregory's conviction that Frederick was an evildoer against whom 
he must wield the two swords is unquestionable, and David Abulafia is 
probably correct when he says that from the beginning of his pontifi- 
cate Gregory was determined to assert the primacy of his office over 
that of the emperor.* In March 1227, Gregory set the scene for a pub- 
lic testing of Frederick’s sincerity concerning the crusade. He wrote to 
Frederick urging him to undertake the crusade and assuring him of 
his own efforts in marshaling the support of the clergy.** At the same 
time he addressed a vigorously worded admonition to members of the 
Lombard League, cautioning them against “giving the emperor any 
opportunity for deferring his aid to the Holy Land.” In April Greg- 
ory wrote another letter of encouragement to Frederick*' and dem- 
onstrated his own commitment with letters to the archbishop of Co- 
logne,” to the landgrave of Thuringia and all German crusaders,” 
and to Hermann of Salza, master of the Teutonic Knights,” urging 
them to recruit and prepare for the expedition. 

In spite of this show of support, when Frederick procrastinated yet 
again, Gregory was quick to excommunicate him and to cancel his ex- 
pedition.”” Moreover, he saw to it that, while the emperor's disgrace 


Van Cleve, Frederick II, p. 192. 

* Abulafia, Frederick I, p. 164. 

*” The text of this letter is in MGH, Epistolae Saeculi XIII, 1: no. 343. 

*" Tbid., no. 345. 

*'Tbid., no. 351. 

2 Ibid., no. 352. 

3 Tbid., no. 353. 

“* Tbid., no. 354. 

*° Abulafia, Frederick IT, pp. 165—66, has pointed out that Frederick’s breach of his 
crusade vow was purely technical. Typhoid and cholera were decimating the ranks of 
crusaders mustering in Apulia. Although Frederick did, 1n fact, sail from Brindisi in 
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was widely publicized, he himself appeared blameless. In October, 
writing to the German princes, Gregory depicts Frederick as the en- 
emy of the crusade, of the church, of the Christian people, and of 
Christ himself. Frederick’s desertion of the crusade, he asserts, and 
the shameful disrepute which he has brought to the cause of Christ 
have worsened the situation in the east by encouraging the pagans to 
be more audacious.” 

With Frederick excommunicated, Gregory proposed the church as 
the champion of the crusade. His call to crusade was couched in terms 
calculated to impress upon people the enormity of Frederick’s delin- 
quency and at the same time to extol the virtues of ecclesiastical 
leadership. These are expressed clearly in the encyclical In maris 
amplitudine, which he addressed in October 1227 to the prelates of 
Apulia and possibly also to the archbishop of Magdeburg: 


Although the Roman church grieves over her son whom she has raised 
with such great diligence and exalted with magnificence, and who now is so 
disgracefully overwhelmed without a fight and overcome without an en- 
emy, cast down so shamefully into the disgrace of such great confusion, she 
laments no less the end of the Christian army which failed [at Damietta in 
1218], not because of the swords or valor of the enemy, but because of such 
a wretched calamity. .. . Should not compassionate men, the sons of Jesus 
Christ, be inspired with greater boldness to aid the Holy Land the more 
fully they realize the twofold shame which stems from the unexpected di- 
saster suffered by the Father and the sons, by the Redeemer and the re- 
deemed, by Christ and Christians? For the more zealously we seek to un- 
dertake that matter [of the crusade] and the more searching 1s the counsel 
which we devote to discovering great solutions, the greater is the necessity 
which we experience; our anxiety is also increased as the result of many 
griefs which oppress our mind. .. . We hope that in the mercy which God 
has for us he will reveal a way through which we may enjoy success in this 
matter and that he will designate, according to the design of his heart, 
churchmen by virtue of the purity of their hearts and the cleanliness of 
their hands to precede the Christian army.”’ 


In excommunicating Frederick, Gregory had wielded effectively 
the spiritual sword of papal power. His sense of victory, however, was 
curtailed when Frederick, notwithstanding his excommunicate status, 
sailed for Syria in June 1228. 

The issue of Frederick’s crusade is notorious. By the terms of the 
Treaty of Jaffa, which Frederick cosigned with the Egyptian sultan, al- 


September, he was already very ill and was forced to return to Otranto. The landgrave 
of Thuringia died at sea. 

°°MGH, Epistolae Saeculi XIII, 1: no. 367. 

*Ibid., no. 368. 
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Kamil, in February 1229, the Holy Sepulcher was returned to Chris- 
tian authority. And, in March, Frederick achieved the high point of 
his crusade when, in a ceremonial act of crown-wearing, he placed the 
crown of Jerusalem on his head. Gregory did not react happily to the 
news of the emperor's activities. To the archbishop of Milan he ex- 
pressed his outrage over the treaty agreed to by this spurious em- 
peror (dictus imperator), a treaty whose terms, he says, not only obstruct 
the “cause of Christ and his people” but are also meaningless since the 
Saracens, having never held Jerusalem either actually (de facto) or le- 
gally (de wre), were in no position to be negotiating its future.”° 

Regardless of his denunciation of the Treaty of Jaffa, Gregory prof- 
ited from its provisions. With the safety of Jerusalem assured for ten 
years, he had time to devote to the Christianization of Europe. He 
urged crusaders to fulfill vows taken previously for the Palestinian 
crusade in the crusades against the Prussians and Bohemians,” and 
he called for renewed action and preaching against heretics and 
pagans in Languedoc,” in Prussia,” in Germany,” in Bosnia,” against 
the Ruthenians,” and against Frederick.” This is not to suggest, how- 
ever, that Gregory was abandoning the eastern crusade. Anticipating 
the time when the Treaty of Jaffa would expire and hostilities with the 
Muslims would be renewed, Gregory in 1234 issued the encyclical 
Rachel suum videns, in which he proclaimed a crusade to aid the Holy 
Land. While Rachel swum videns has not received the same amount of 
scholarly attention as Pope Innocent’s Quza maior or Ad liberandam, it 
nonetheless merits a brief examination if we are to apprehend some- 
thing of its compelling statement of the theological rationale of 
crusading.” 

The encyclical begins with the conventional lament over the op- 
pression of the Holy Land and expresses this through a mouf familiar 
since the time of the Clermont sermon, namely, the pollution and 
profanation of places which were sanctified by Christ’s life on earth. 


** August Potthast, Regesta pontificum Romanorum, A.D. 1198-1304, 2 vols. (Berlin, 
1874—75), no. 8418. See also Gregory’s letters to Leopold of Austria (8431), to the king 
of Bohemia and the bishop of Prague (8432), and to the duke of Bavaria (8433). 

*Ibid., no. 8848. 

Tbid., no. 9155; see no. 8267 for the formal renewal of the Albigensian Crusade. 

*'Tbid., nos. 8603, 8604, 9297-9300, 9310. 

 Tbid., nos. 9230, 9231. 

* Tbid., no. 9402. 

“Tbid., no. 9458. 

© Tbid., nos. 8455, 8476. 

° Les registres de Grégoire IX: Recueil des bulles de ce pape publiées ou analysées uapres les 
manuscrits originaux au Vatican, ed. L. Auvray et al., 4 vols. (Paris, 1896—1955), no. 2200. 
There is a more complete text in Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, 3: 280—87. 
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The appeal for aid which follows is couched initially in terms which 
are similarly reminiscent. The crusade 1s spoken of as a pilgrimage, as 
a struggle for the homeland, as a war undertaken for Christ in the 
hope of a victory which is realized in the crown won through death. 
What the encyclical is most concerned to explain, however, is what is 
meant by the idea of fighting for Christ. 

In the first place, it insists that the crusader 1s fulfilling a debt of 
gratitude to Christ: gratitude for the justification which restored him 
to be the heir of God, the coheir of Christ, and the sharer in the bene- 
fit of eternal life; and debt for the suffering and humiliation which 
Christ had to endure in the incarnation and crucifixion. Second, it un- 
derlines that the crusade is a positive response to God’s mercy, for, 
as the crusader knows, God summons men to recover Christ’s Holy 
Land, not because he needs their help, but so that they may have the 
opportunity to demonstrate their faith and signify their devotion. 
Third, it emphasizes that the crusade is a penitential act, a plank (ta- 
bula) of safety which God extends to save the crusader from being lost 
in the sea of his own malefactions. 

Different versions of Rachel suum videns were circulated. ‘The ver- 
sion to which Roger of Wendover had access suggests that Gregory 
extended the category of noncombatant recipients of the indulgence 
to include those who offered advice or timely aid to the crusade.*’ 
Matthew Paris’s version, however, 1s considerably more ample, and 
while there is no mention of this advisory group, it does suggest that 
Gregory was intent upon emphasizing the expurgatory effect of the 
indulgence.** Moreover, according to this, Gregory distinguished be- 
tween those who campaigned actively at their own expense and who 
were therefore entitled to an increase in eternal salvation (salutis aug- 
mentum) in addition to the plenary indulgence and those who did not 
and who, therefore, obtained only the indulgence. 

The versions of both Paris and Wendover, however, agree upon a 
passage with which Gregory prefaced the indulgence and which 1s not 
found in any earlier crusade encyclical or bull: “Many desiring to find 
the place where the feet of the Lord stood have obtained their prize 


*’Roger of Wendover, Flores historiarum, ed. Henry G. Hewlett, 3 vols., RS 84 (Lon- 
don, 1886-89; repr., Wiesbaden, 1965), 3: 106: “illis . . . qui circa praedicta negotia 
consilium vel auxilium opportunum impenderint, plenam suorum peccaminum, de 
quibus veraciter fuerint corde contriti et ore confessi, veniam indulgemus.” On the 
school of history at St. Albans, see V. H. Galbraith, Roger Wendover and Matthew Paris 
(Glasgow, 1944; repr., Glasgow, 1970); and Antonia Gransden, Historical Writing in En- 
gland, 1: C. 550—c. 1307; 2: C. 1307 to the Early Sixteenth Century (London and Henley, 
1974-82), 1:359 and n. 23, 363, 368—69 and n. 99. 

Paris clearly had access to a copy of Rachel swum videns which Wendover had not 
seen. On Paris’s sources, see Gransden, Historical Writing in England, 1: 360. 
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without a race and have won their crown without a sword because the 
Lord who rewards his soldier expects only willingness in service.” 
With its emphasis upon the salvation which is earned by the unarmed 
pilgrim to the holy places, the passage justifies the extension of the 
full spiritual benefits of crusading to those who went to the east but 
did not actively participate in a campaign and even to those who con- 
tributed only advice. Just as the unarmed pilgrim earns his salvation 
by his display of willingness to serve God, so those who evince similar 
willingness towards God by aiding the crusade effort with advice 
should earn a similar spiritual reward, which comes through the 
indulgence. 

Rachel suum videns is a lofty, theological statement about crusading. 
Underpinned by Gregory’s conviction that Muslims had no legitimate 
claim to Jerusalem, it underlines the necessity of crusading in God’s 
plan for man; it suggests how crusading demonstrates man’s proper 
admission of his dependence upon God for salvation; and it makes 
clear in what sense the motivation to crusade arises from an acute 
sense of obligation to Christ, an obligation whose fulfillment has the 
positive effect of restoring man to his rightful relationship with God. 
Similarly, its terms of indulgence confirm the crusade as a remarkable 
opportunity, not only for the martially disposed, but for all manner of 
people to promote God's purpose in whatever way they can and to en- 
joy accordingly the benefit of salvation. We must now turn to consider 
the preachers whose job it was to propagate this message. 

In the history of crusade preaching, Gregory IX is important be- 
cause of the role which he assigned to Franciscan and Dominican 
preachers. In October 1234 a papal letter, Pium et sanctum, was sent 
out to the provincial ministers and priors in Tuscany, Lombardy, and 
Ireland, ordering them to select suitable brothers to preach the cross 
according to the terms of Rachel suum videns.” This was later supple- 
mented by Quantum nos urgeat, addressed to the provincial prior of 
the Dominicans in Germany,” to the bishop of Hildesheim,” and to 
the provincial minister of the Franciscans in Ireland,” authorizing 
them to grant partial indulgences to people who attended crusade 


* Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, 3: 283: “Multi etiam invenire locum ubi steterunt 
pedes Domini cupientes, prius ad bravium sine cursu, vel post ad coronam sine gladio 
pervenerunt, Illo suum remunerante militem, qui solam considerat in oblatione volun- 
tatem.” See also Wendover, Flores historiarum, 3: 106. 

”Potthast, Regesta, nos. 9730, 9731. For the text of Pzum et sanctum, see Pontificia Hi- 
bernica: Medieval Papal Chancery Documents concerning Ireland, ed. Maurice P. Sheehy, 2 
vols. (Dublin, 1962—65), no. 214. 

" Les registres de Grégoire IX, no. 2586. 

"Tbid., no. 2790. 

® Pontificia Hibernica, no. 228. 
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sermons and to absolve incendiaries and violators of the clergy who 
wished to take the cross, provided they had first compensated their 
victims. 

How many friars, who they were, where they preached, and how 
effective their preaching was 1s difficult to say because our informa- 
tion is incomplete. For England, Matthew Paris reports that the friars 
were assisted at the diocesan level by the provincial archdeacons and 
deacons, who, armed with the threat of anathema, compelled men 
and women in their respective parishes to attend crusade sermons.” 
Concerning their effectiveness as preachers, the picture is less than 
clear. While some, like the Franciscan Roger of Lewes, whose sermons 
were famous for their miracles,’”” were undoubtedly useful promoters 
of the crusade, others were poorly received. The source of the difh- 
culty lay in the fact that as an adjunct to their job of preaching the 
friars were charged with the unenviable task of collecting money. Asa 
result, people were offended by what they perceived to be an irrecon- 
cilable conflict between the mendicants’ espousal of poverty and their 
unseemly quest for money from redeemed crusade vows. Matthew 
Paris, whose testimony concerning the friars is not always objective or 
consistent, describes their crusade preaching as lucrative: they signed 
people of every age, sex, and physical condition in order to extract 
from them the money from a redemption immediately thereafter. 
“To simple people,” he says, “this was unseemly and ridiculous, and 
the devotion of many was cooled, for it was being sold like sheep for 
their fleeces; and out of this no small scandal arose.” ” 

The friars, however, were not alone in preaching the cross. As with 
the Fourth and Fifth Crusades, the provincial clergy were ordered by 
Gregory to exhort the laity to take the cross. Our knowledge of who 
was engaged in this comes mainly from Gregory's register. The copies 
of Rachel suum videns received by the archbishop of Milan” and by the 
archbishops and their suffragans throughout the provinces of France” 
contained a mandate to preach. More revealing, however, is the list of 
those who received a copy of Pzwm et sanctum, which not only enjoined 


4 Chronica majora, 3: 312. 

™ Ibid., pp. 312-13. 

’® Historia Anglorum, ed. Frederic Madden, 3 vols., RS 44 (London, 1866-69), 3:52, 
n. 3; trans. Richard Vaughan, Matthew Paris (Cambridge, 1958), p. 122. See also Chro- 
nica majora, RS 57/3:287-—88. Williel R. Thomson, Friars in the Cathedral: The First 
Franciscan Bishops, 1226—1261 (Toronto, 1975), p. 10, sees in chapters 9 and 12 of the 
Franciscan regula bullata and in their obligation to obedience reasons why Franciscans 
were natural choices as collectors. 

” Les registres de Grégoire IX, no. 3642. 

® Ibid., no. 2202. 
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them to fulfill the terms of Rachel suum videns but also placed restric- 
tions upon the size of the entourage which accompanied them on 
preaching missions. Thus the deacon and scholastic of Trier, the 
preachers in the provinces of Mainz, Cologne, Salzburg, and through- 
out Germany, and the preachers in the provinces of Rouen, Sens, 
Troyes, and elsewhere in France and in Lombardy were ordered to 
restrict the size of their parties to six persons and not to accept any- 
thing beyond what was essential for their immediate needs.” 

The general passage which Gregory envisaged did not materialize. 
Postponements of the departure date, a lack of any clearly defined 
goal, the distraction of other crusades,*’ and confusion in allocating 
money to crusaders*' combined to diminish the prospect of a success- 
ful operation. In the absence of any single leader, Gregory’s crusade 
took the shape of two separate expeditions. The first, led by The- 
obald, king of Navarre and count of Champagne, departed from 
Marseilles in August 1239; the second, led by Richard, earl of Corn- 
wall, left Dover in June 1240. 

The achievements of both expeditions were negligible. After a year 
of indecision, Theobald departed from Palestine, leaving behind a 
shameful legacy of incompetent leadership. The count of Bar lay 
dead on the sands of Gaza; the count of Montfort and the viscount of 
Beaumont, with numerous knights, languished in Egyptian captivity; 
the castle which was to be built at Ascalon was unfinished; and a truce 
with the sultan of Egypt remained unconfirmed. The only sign of in- 
terest which Theobald had taken in Jerusalem took the form of a 
hasty visit as a pilgrim. 

Richard of Cornwall’s crusade effort was marginally more credit- 
able if only because he finished what Theobald had left undone.*” He 
saw to the completion of the castle at Ascalon; he secured the release 


“Ibid., nos. 2203-10. It is, perhaps, not surprising that in the version of Piwm et 
sanctum sent to the mendicants (above, n. 70) there was no mention of this restriction. 

There were at least seven: the crusade to aid the Latin Empire of Constantinople 
(Potthast, Regesta, nos. 10481, 10705, 10858); crusades against the Livonians and Esto- 
nians (10094), the Prussians (10101), and the Tartars (11038); against the Bulgarian em- 
peror, John Assanus II (10507, 10508, 10639); against Emperor Frederick (10988); and 
against Valencia (10297, 10697). 

*'Gregory had allocated money collected in the diocese of Poitiers to the English 
knight Geoffrey of Argentan and to Peter of Dreux, count of Brittany. Similarly, the 
count of Macon was promised money from the province of Lyons, but Gregory later 
ordered three of its dioceses to give funds to the duke of Burgundy; for this, see Sidney 
Painter, “The Crusade of Theobald of Champagne and Richard of Cornwall, 1239— 
1241,” HC 2: 466. 

*Noél Denholm-Young, Richard of Cornwall (New York, 1947), pp. 38—43, provides 
an account of Richard’s crusade; see also Tyerman, England and the Crusades, pp. 101-2. 
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of the count of Montfort and the viscount of Beaumont; he provided 
for a proper burial of the remains of the count of Bar; and he con- 
cluded the truce with the sultan of Egypt. Less than one year after he 
had arrived in Acre, however, Richard sailed for home. 

Some scholars hold the opinion that Richard’s treaty with the sultan 
was a gain.” It confirmed the concessions made by al-Kamil to Em- 
peror Frederick II in 1229 and increased the kingdom with the addi- 
tions of Sidon, Tiberias, eastern Galilee, and the regions surrounding 
Ascalon and Jaffa. Yet despite the appearance of strength, Jerusalem 
itself was vulnerable. During the time of Theobald’s crusade, the 
Transjordanian potentate, an-Nasir Da’ad, had entered unopposed 
and razed the Tower of David, the last remaining defense which the 
city possessed. The consequences of this would not be realized until 
1244, but when the blow fell, its devastating impact was felt not only 
by the east but also by European Christendom and was as grievous as 
any since that caused by the disaster at Hattin in 1187. 

Richard’s truce was hollow. The peace, which lasted from 1241 to 
1244, was mainly the result of confusion and turmoil which had 
erupted within the A1yubid empire as the result of the death of al- 
Kamil in 1238.** In the ensuing struggle between al-Kamil’s sons, 
al-‘Adil and as-Salih, the Khwarizmian Turks, a martial and merce- 
nary people who had been displaced by the Mongols from their seat 
of power in Iran and who were ravaging northern Syria, became a 
potentially valuable ally. In 1243 as-Salih invited the Khwarizmian 
leader, Berke Khan, to proceed south and join his Egyptian forces, 
and by the summer, leaving behind a trail of devastation, the Khwa- 
rizmians were before the gates of Jerusalem. The city fell almost im- 
mediately, and in a subsequent engagement at Gaza the unified forces 
of the Khwarizmians and Egyptians won a bloody and decisive victory 
over a Franco-Syrian army. 

News of these events traveled quickly. Letters arrived from the east 
detailing the unprecedented brutality which Christians had suffered 
both at Jerusalem and at Gaza.” In November 1244 the bishop of 
Beirut and Arnulf, a Dominican, departed from Acre with a letter ad- 
dressed by the patriarch of Jerusalem and other prelates of the Holy 


*See, for instance, Riley-Smith, The Crusades: Idea and Reality, p.31; Mayer, The 
Crusades, p. 249. 

For a general account of Aiyabid history, see Sir Hamilton A.R. Gibb, “The 
Aiyubids,” HC 2:693—714. 

®°See Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, 4:307—11 and 300—305, respectively, for the 
letter of William of Chateau-Neuf, master of the Hospitallers, and for the letter of 
Frederick II to Richard of Cornwall. 
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Land to the clergy of England and France.” The letter gives a disturb- 
ing account of the terrible events; it emphasizes the critical situation 
existing in the east; and it seeks support in organizing military aid for 
the following spring. Although Richard of Cornwall, King Louis IX 
of France, and the Hospitallers and Templars responded with dona- 
tions of money and men, it was not until June 1245 that Pope Inno- 
cent IV, at the First Council of Lyons, proclaimed a crusade in the bull 
Afflicts corde.*’ 

Affiictt corde is devoted to the practical organization of a crusade, 
and, apart from a strongly worded admonition that those who refuse 
to contribute jeopardize their chances for salvation, it has little of the 
lofty religious thought about crusading which distinguished earlier 
crusade bulls and encyclicals. It outlines the pastoral responsibility of 
clerics who go on the expedition and provides for the integrity of 
their benefices for three years; it also urges the secular princes to ex- 
ercise restraint in spending. Recruiting, collecting redemptions, and 
preaching were the responsibility of prelates. ‘They were to travel 
throughout their respective areas compelling those who had set aside 
the cross to take it up again; they were to induce and compel by threat 
of excommunication and interdict these apparently indifferent cru- 
saders, as well as others, to redeem their vows; and they were to win 
the support of “kings, dukes, princes, marquises, counts, barons, 
magnates, and the commons of cities, villages, and towns” in the form 
either of personal participation or of provisioning soldiers for a pe- 
riod of three years. The terms of the indulgence reflect the influence 
of Innocent III and of Gregory [X. Those who participated person- 
ally in the campaign would earn a plenary indulgence and an “in- 
crease in salvation”: those who financed others to serve for them and 
those who provided or built ships would receive the plenary indul- 
gence. The bull repeats the directives of Ad liberandam on the clerical 
twentieth and the papal contribution of the tenth; it provides for the 
protection of crusaders’ property and releases them from the pay- 
ment of usury to Jews; it sets out penalties for those who deal with 
pirates and corsairs and who sell arms and war materials to the Mus- 
lims. Finally, it calls for the cancellation of tournaments and for a 
four-year period of general peace. 

The organization of crusade preaching was entrusted to a specially 
appointed legate, to the diocesan prelates, and to the priors and min- 
isters of the mendicant orders. For France, perhaps in response to 


*°For the text of this letter, see ibid., pp. 337-44. 
8’ Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta, pp. 297-301. 
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Louis’s request for an “eloquent preacher,”* Innocent appointed as 
legate Eudes of Chateauroux, cardinal bishop of Tusculum. For En- 
gland “and elsewhere,” the task fell principally to Walter of Cantilupe, 
bishop of Worcester, although he shared this with his renowned col- 
league and friend Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln.** For Pro- 
vence, where Raymond of Toulouse had taken the cross, the burden 
of responsibility seems to have belonged to the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans but particularly to Hugh of Turenne, the Franciscan provin- 
cial minister and papal nuncio. 

The veritable flood of directives which these men received from the 
papal chancery suggests that their task was largely administrative. In 
1246 Eudes was instructed to arrange for preaching in England, Ger- 
many, Scotland, Denmark, and Brabant” and to ensure that crusad- 
ers were ready to depart on the next general passage.”’ Moreover, he 
was appointed papal collector of the tithe throughout France” and in 
this capacity was directed to distribute funds only to those crusaders 
whom Innocent specifically named.*” A similar picture emerges for 
England. Walter of Cantilupe and Grosseteste were empowered to 
collect and disburse money to crusaders whom they deemed to be 
needy;”* they were to appoint conservators (conservatores) whose re- 
sponsibility was to protect crusaders’ liberties and immunities;” and 
they were to assess the suitability of men intending to crusade in the 
place of others.*° 

The increasingly complex and demanding business of collecting 1s 
underscored by Innocent’s directives to the Franciscan Hugh of 
Turenne and to the prior of the Dominicans on the matter of using 
legacies to finance the crusade.” The preacher-collector was required 
to investigate thoroughly the moral character, so to speak, of the leg- 
acy. Had the money been left for religious purposes? Had it been left 
for the restitution of ill-gotten earnings, particularly of earnings ob- 


**Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, 4:416: “Procuravit etiam rex Francorum, ut 
quidam legatus facundus et discretus praedicator in Franciam veniret, de negotio crucis 
instantissime praedicaturus.” 

* Les registres d' Innocent IV publiées ou analysées d’aprés les manuscrits originaux du Vatican 
et de la Bibliotheque Nationale, ed. Elie Berger, 4 vols. (Paris, 1884—1921), no. 2961. 

Tbid., no. 2229. 

"'Ibid., no. 2228. 

 Tbid., no. 3438; see also nos. 3055, 3058, 3383. 

% Ibid., nos. 3311, 3315-17, 3353, 3450, 3451, 3504, 3769, et passim. 

4 Tbid., no. 2961; see also no. 2843. 

* Tbid., no. 2962. 

%Tbid., no. 2963. 

°7On this, see Ferdinandus Delorme, O.F.M., “Documenta de praedicatione cru- 
ciatae saec. XIII per Fratres Minores,” Archivum Franciscanum historicum 9 (1916), 101—9. 
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tained through usury? Was the money usurious, or had it been ob- 
tained by the deceased through immoral ventures? The procedure 
for the collection of redemptions was given stricter definition. When a 
crusader wished to redeem his vow, he was required first to pay a pre- 
scribed price; the preacher then absolved the crusader of his vow, re- 
moved his cross (amota crux), and concluded the process by granting 
him an indulgence.” 

While these directives give the impression that preachers were com- 
ing to be engaged almost exclusively in the administrative detail of 
collecting, it would be a mistake to conclude that this was at the ex- 
pense of preaching. Instead, the appearance at about this time of 
what I will refer to as the “temporal” crusade sermon suggests that an 
important change was occurring in crusade sermons and preaching. 
Our evidence of this comes from the survival in manuscript of two 
sermons. 

The first appears in three thirteenth-century manuscripts, Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS Hatton 37, folios 279vb—280vb; Cambridge, 
Trinity College, MS B.14.43, folios 18v—19v; and London, Lambeth 
Palace, MS 71, folios 159vb—160va. The preaching text is Matt. 8.23, 
“And Jesus went up into the ship.”*” Of the three manuscripts only 
Hatton attributes the sermon to Roger of Salisbury;'”° Trinity College 
and Lambeth provide no attribution. In each manuscript the sermon 
is rubricated, “This sermon can be preached to crusaders or on Good 
Friday,” but Lambeth bears the additional directive that it can be 
preached on the fourth Sunday after the octave of Epiphany. A de- 
tailed codicological analysis of these manuscripts to determine their 
relationship is beyond the scope of this discussion. It is enough to note 
that in each the sermon’s text 1s substantially the same and that such 
variations as occur are minor and do not affect the meaning. What is 
important are the rubrics indicating the three occasions when this ser- 
mon could be—and, presumably, was—preached, since they suggest 
that by the second half of the thirteenth century crusade sermons 
were being thought of as belonging properly to the ordinary, “tem- 
poral” cycle of the liturgical year. Why this happened and what it sig- 


**Tbid., pp. 106—8: “Super depositione crucis”; “Super redemptione vero voti.” The 
reference here is to the redemption purchased by Count Hugh of Rodez; Innocent had 
ordered him to pay the cost of one crusader knight. 

” See Appendix B, below. On the Hatton, Trinity College, and Lambeth manuscripts 
respectively, see F. Madan, A Summary Catalogue of the Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, 2/2 (Oxford, 1937), no. 4091; M. R. James, The Western Manuscripts in 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge: A Descriptive Catalogue, 1 (Cambridge, 1900), 
pp. 451—52; M. R. James and Cl. Jenkins, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Library of Lambeth Palace (Cambridge, 1930—32), pp. 115-17. 

See also Schneyer, Repertorium, 5:341-44. 
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nifies about the spiritual ideals of crusading at this time will be sug- 
gested by an examination of the sermon text. 

Roger of Salisbury to whom the Hatton manuscript attributes the 
sermon was a Paris-trained theologian.’ His writings include a com- 
mentary on the Sentences of Simon of ‘Tournai, a commentary on the 
Psalter, moral sermons on the Gospels, and sermons for Sundays. In 
the absence of any detailed study of Roger’s work, it is difficult to 
characterize his thought, but the fact that his sermons appear with 
those of the well-known preachers Odo of Cheriton and John of 
Abbeville suggests that they were held to be of some merit. As a 
churchman, Roger does not appear to have been exceptionally emi- 
nent. His name appears in a charter of the bishop of Norwich, and he 
was appointed by Honorius III to examine the acts of the prior of 
Worcester. In 1224 he was among those attending the meeting of the 
chapter at Salisbury, and by 1228 he was a resident canon at the cathe- 
dral. His greatest distinction, however, came towards the end of his 
life, when in 1244 he was elected bishop of Bath and Wells, a post 
which he held until his death in 1247. Although there is no certain 
way of knowing when Roger first preached the sermon preserved in 
the Hatton, Trinity College, and Lambeth Palace manuscripts, the 
possibility must be canvassed, in light of these biographical details, 
that it was during the time of his episcopacy, that 1s, at some time be- 
tween 1244 and 1247. As the rubrics indicate (ad cruce signatos), the 
sermon, like John of Abbeville’s, was not specifically aimed at per- 
suading people to take the cross; rather it was directed at those who 
were already signed with the cross in order to instruct them on the 
moral and spiritual significance of their commitment. 

Roger’s preaching text, Matt. 8.23, “And Jesus ascended into the 
ship and his disciples followed him,” provides the raw material, as it 
were, for the nourishment of his thought. Christ’s embarkation onto 
the ship suggests his ascension onto the cross, and it is to the details of 
this conceit that Roger first directs the attention of his audience. 

He begins simply with distinctions denoting physical correspon- 
dence. ‘The ship and the cross are similar because they have an identi- 
cal shape, wide in the middle and narrow at their ends. But physical 
considerations give way immediately to the more important moral 
and spiritual ones in which the cross, like the ship, is interpreted as a 
vehicle for passage across the turbulent sea, seeking its destination in 
a port of spiritual safety. he principal vitalizing element in this com- 


'! For a brief biographical notice on Roger, see Josiah Cox Russell, Dictionary of Writ- 


ers of Thirteenth Century England (London, 1936), p. 146. 
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parison is the crucifixion of Christ. Because of the bitterness of pain 
and death, Christ can be said to have crossed the sea of his passion, 
traveling “from the world to the Father.” Here Roger expands the im- 
age. Drawing upon the moral significance with which he invests the 
crusader’s cross, he says, “For we who have put on the sign of the 
cross, have determined to leave the world; we ascend with Jesus and 
cross the sea.” 

For crusaders, these words with their reference to a departure, to 
ships, and to a passage by sea may well have sounded a terrible note. 
Yet, at the same time, the convergence which 1s implied between 
Christ’s crucifixion and victorious resurrection, and crusading and 
salvation suggests that Roger’s combined purpose is to instruct and to 
console. To this end he amplifies the motif of Christ’s embarkation. 
His tone is moral and didactic as he instructs the audience in events of 
sacred history and demonstrates their moral significance. Christ’s as- 
cension into the ship and, by implication, onto the cross was foretold 
in the experience which Eliseus had as he went up into Bethel. The 
prefigurative relationship between the two events stems from the ty- 
pological exegesis in which Jesus is held to be the “true Eliseus.” ‘Thus 
the boys who mocked Eliseus, shouting, “Adscende, calve, adscende”’ 
(“Go up, bald head, go up”), signify the Jews who crucified Christ. 
Roger’s explanation of how, from a moral viewpoint, Christ could be 
said to be bald (calvus) depends upon a wordplay upon Calvary and 
upon the meaning of amittere, “to lose.” When Christ went to the cross, 
he was shorn (decalvatus) at the front (in parte . . . antertort); in this im- 
age Roger is referring to Christ’s loss of the disciples: “When he lost 
(amisit) the disciples who were with him, he is said to be shorn of them 
just as if someone were to lose (amitiat) his frontal hair, which made 
him attractive.” Although the Hatton manuscript offers no further 
explanation of this, the Trinity College manuscript adds, “And, thus, 
the Lord lost (amzsit) the disciples who were his embellishment.” 

Roger sustains the idea of Christ’s crucifixion as a dangerous sea 
passage by reference to the typological identification of Jonah with 
Christ. The identification rests upon Jerome’s moral interpretation of 
Jonah as “sorrow” and a “dove.” Thus, Roger says, “the Lord is Jonah, 
imperiled upon the sea. He is truly Jonah because he is sorrowful; for 
Jonah is interpreted as sorrowing (dolens) or as the dove (columba).” 
He illustrates these two points respectively by reference to Lam. 1.12, 
“O all you who pass through this way, stop and see if there is sorrow 
such as my sorrow,” and to Jerome’s commentary on the book of 
Jonah, “The Holy Spirit descends upon him like a dove.” Then, 
having established the grounds of the typology, Roger concludes with 
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a synthesis of motifs: “Just as a storm arose as Jonah ascended into the 
ship, so, too, a storm arose as Christ ascended the cross among the 
Jews.” 

“Just as a ship is ascended by steps, so, too, did Christ ascend the 
cross by the steps which Judas made for him, that 1s, by the steps of 
sale and betrayal.” With these words, Roger begins an indictment of 
the morality of Christian society. He structures his thought around 
-moral distinctions on the eight stages in Christ’s progress to the cross. 
The first, Judas’s selling (vendzizo) of Christ for 30 pieces of silver, sig- 
nifies the false business practices of merchants who sell Christ when 
they esteem profits more than honesty and true values; the second, 
Judas’s kiss of betrayal (sedzizo), signifies the action of hypocrites; the 
third, Christ’s capture (captio) upon the Mount of Olives, signifies 
those who obtain ecclesiastical benefice either by persuasion or brib- 
ery and who, Roger implies, citing Jerome’s translation of Origen’s 
commentary on Luke, have neither knowledge nor faith; the fourth, 
Christ’s binding (ligatio), signifies blasphemers and heretics, whose 
purpose is to diminish Christ’s power and majesty; the fifth, Christ’s 
flagellation (flagellatio), signifies the actions of robbers and thieves 
and is performed in the daily persecution of Christians; the sixth, the 
crown of thorns (coronatio spinea) with which Christ was mocked by the 
Jews, signifies unrepentant sinners, and Roger finds his proof of this 
in the texts of Gen. 3.18 and Isa. 32.13, where the growth of thorns 
upon the earth is foretold. When he comes, however, to the seventh 
and eighth steps, the crucifixion (crucifixio) and the piercing (lan- 
ceatto), Roger concentrates upon doctrine. Citing Philo, he first em- 
phasizes Christ’s justness and the vileness of his condemnation by 
men. At the same time, however, drawing upon the words of John, he 
underlines that Christ’s physical ascent onto the cross was followed by 
a much greater spiritual ascent in which all men share by means of the 
sacramental elements which came from his side, that is, the blood of 
the eucharist and the water of baptism. 

The question of salvation and of sin, although implicit in the ser- 
mon up to this point, now emerges clearly and leads Roger to reflect 
upon the underlying causes of human transgression and goodness. 
He focuses his thought through the second part of his preaching text, 
“And his disciples followed him,” and summons his congregation to 
attentiveness with the admonition “And we rightly should be his 
disciples.” 

Roger formulates his teaching on Christian discipleship through 
the figure of the two schools, the school of the devil and the school of 
Christ, and he assesses each for the moral and spiritual value of their 
respective doctrines. He begins with the devil. The devil has few stu- 
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dents; his doctrine, which aims at fostering gluttony, avarice, and 
pride, especially pride in learning, ts false and must be rejected by 
men since its fruit is injury and delusion. Like a sophist, the devil 
leads his followers into presumption and desperation by instilling into 
them an acceptance of sin and by promising impunity. The pernicious 
effects of his teaching, Roger insists, can be seen in the fates of his 
most notorious pupils, Adam and Eve, Cain and Judas. 

Against this, Roger upholds the school of Christ. He extols it for the 
truthfulness of its doctrine, which, he says, neither harms nor de- 
ceives, and for the excellence of its pedagogy. For Christ, the consum- 
mate Master, demonstrated by his own example the way of life which 
should be followed by those adhering to his doctrine, and this, Roger 
suggests, was Christ’s meaning when he said, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life” (John 14.6). Thus the disciple learns abstinence from 
Christ’s forty days and nights in the wilderness, and he learns humility 
by imitating the humility which Christ consistently evinced through- 
out his life on earth. The supreme expression of discipleship, how- 
ever, comes from following the Master to the cross. 

To illustrate this, Roger returns to explore more fully his earlier 
notion of “being imbued by Christ’s cross.” Taking his lead from 
Matt. 16.24, “If anyone wishes to come after me, let him deny himself, 
take up his cross and follow me,” Roger considers the three moral cri- 
teria of discipleship which these words express. The first, the dis- 
ciple’s willingness to follow, he defines as a freedom of judgment (li 
bertas arbitri). Although there is no amplification of this, theological 
considerations suggest that what is implied is the assimilation of the 
will of the disciple with the will of God. The second criterion, self- 
denial, signifies for Roger spiritual conversion and is realized by the 
disciple in his contempt for himself and his worldly goods. Above all, 
however, it is Christ’s injunction to bear the cross that has the greatest 
moral meaning. We carry the cross, Roger says, when we feel our 
neighbors’ sufferings more poignantly than our own; we carry it 
when, in imitation of Christ, we mortify our flesh and reduce our 
body to servitude; but we carry it especially when we ascend the cross 
of penance and, like Christ, refuse to descend. “For the man who de- 
scends from the penitential cross,” Roger continues, “returns like a 
dog to his vomit.” 

In elaborating his penitential theme, Roger emphasizes the neces- 
sity of good works and good thoughts, because it 1s these which fix the 
penitent’s hands and feet to the cross. Above all, he concludes, the 
purpose of penance with its attendant sufferings and its heightened 
spiritual vision is to bring the penitent the benefit of Christ’s spiritual 
ascension or, as Roger expresses it, recalling his dominant figure, 
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“With such an ascent into the ship which is the cross, he [the penitent] 
will arrive without drowning at the port of eternal salvation.” 

From the viewpoint of stylistic considerations, Roger of Salisbury’s 
sermon to crusaders is markedly different from and undoubtedly has 
less appeal today than the sermon of John of Abbeville. While the 
identification of Christ’s cross with a ship and with penance was com- 
monplace,'” his unyielding insistence upon moral interpretations has 
produced startling figures such as Christ’s baldness. And, while the 
figure of the two schools is attractive and on the whole morally useful, 
one wonders whether the same can be said of the tediously presented 
moral instruction concerning the eight steps of the crucifixion. 

In spite of these difficulties, the general message of the sermon is 
clear: crusading is a superior form of penance. By virtue of the cross 
which he wears, the crusader-penitent shares not only Christ’s suffer- 
ing upon the cross but also his spiritual ascension to the Father. More- 
over, the implicit identification of crusading with the crucifixion 
places upon the crusader a particularly compelling moral obligation 
to fulfill his vow. Once he has assumed the cross and joined Christ on 
his ship, he has no allowable option but to complete the passage. 

In evaluating the force of Roger’s nautically based figure, it must be 
remembered that by this time the definition of “crusader” encom- 
passed virtually all social groups and conditions of people. Rachel 
suum videns allowed preachers to grant the cross and the indulgence 
(or a portion thereof), not only to those who would actively campaign 
at their own expense, but also to those who did little more than dem- 
onstrate a willingness to serve. For noncombatants such as these, ques- 
tions arise concerning their perception of what it meant to go on a 
crusade, how they related this to the act of taking and wearing the 
cross, and how therefore they viewed their status as crucesignati. Did 
they, for instance, give any thought to the military reality of crusading 
with its attendant dangers; did they fully understand the significance 
for their own salvation of the different values of the indulgence; or 
did they perceive crusading primarily as a penitential act whose sacra- 
mental requirements were fulfilled by taking the cross in an appropri- 
ate spirit of repentance? These are important questions, which clearly 
cannot be answered adequately on sermon evidence alone. What does 


'? Pseudo-Hrabanus Maurus, Allegoriae in universam Sacram Scripturam, PL 112: 1005: 
“Navicula, crux Christi, ut in Evangelio: Ascendit Jesus in naviculam, et transfretavit, et 
venit . .. , quod ascendens Christus crucem exivit de mundo, et venit ad coelestem pa- 
triam.” On the authorship of this work, see D. A. Wilmart, “Les allégories sur |’Ecriture 
attribuées 4 Raban Maur,” Revue bénédictine 32 (1920), 47—56. For the continued appeal 
of the allegory, see Mary O’Carroll, “A Thirteenth Century Preacher’s Handbook: 
Studies in MS Laud Misc. 511” (Ph.D. diss., University of London, 1983), pp. 205-6. 
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seem fairly certain, however, without unduly straining the evidence, is 
that the effect of the figure of the ship’s passage must have varied. For 
those crucesignati who had perhaps been on a crusade, or who were 
wearing the cross with the intention of going as combatants, the figure 
may well have been potent. For the noncombatants who had never 
been on a crusade, and perhaps had no desire to campaign, the figure 
may well have had a mystical quality, suggestive of a spiritual voyage 
to union with Christ, an image far removed from the reality of the 
harsh conditions of sea travel endured by crusaders during the pas- 
sage to the east. 

The evidence of the Hatton, Trinity College, and Lambeth manu- 
scripts that this sermon could be preached temporally—on Good Fri- 
day and on the fourth Sunday after the octave of Epiphany—as well 
as to crusaders demonstrates its versatility. Its broad range of cate- 
chetical topics—penance, the crucifixion, and human sinfulness— 
made it economical and serviceable to preachers. Its multiple uses 
suggest, too, that by the second half of the thirteenth century the pen- 
itential idea of crusade had become so predominant that any sermon 
which included catechesis on penance and the cross could be preached 
to crusaders. Such ambiguity, however, creates critical difficulties in 
identifying crusade sermons. 

When one reads a sermon which lacks a specific directive but 
couches its message in penitential terms similar to those in Roger’s 
sermon, the question arises whether the sermon was preached tem- 
porally, for the crusade, or for both. Put differently, did the composer 
of the sermon intend allusions to the crusade merely as figurative il- 
lustrations of penance, or was the penitential language adduced et- 
ther to persuade men to go on crusade or, when the congregation had 
already taken the cross, to explain to them the spiritual importance of 
the sign? A brief examination of a sermon in Oxford, Bodleian Li- 
brary, MS Laud. misc. 511, will illustrate the problem. 

The codex is an English Dominican sermon book compiled some- 
time between 1256 and 1275." Stull bound in what was probably its 
original cover, the book is of a size typical of the mendicant vade 
mecum, convenient for carrying in a pocket or small bag." ‘The ser- 
mons follow the Dominican liturgical order. Marks suggestive of in- 


Mary O’Carroll, ibid., has done a thorough study of this sermon book; I have 
drawn this codicological information from her findings. See also H. O. Coxe, Catalogus 
Codicum MSS. Laudianorum (Oxford, 1858), 2/1: 369. 

'# On the various kinds of vade mecum productions, see David L. D’Avray, “Portable 
“Vademecum’ Books containing Franciscan and Dominican Texts,” in Manuscripts at Ox- 
ford: An Exhibition in Memory of Richard William Hunt (1908-1979) (Oxford, 1980), 
pp. 61-64. 
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dexing and profile faces and fingers indicating points of emphasis are 
used throughout and undoubtedly enhanced the book’s usefulness. 

The compiler tells us much about his sources and about the use 
which the book had. He refers to thirteen distinguishable sermon col- 
lections from which he drew, including an earlier collection of ser- 
mons which he had made, the liber proprius. Out of these collections, 
he has attributed individual sermons. He notes, for instance, those of 
the Dominicans Richard Fishacre (d. 1248), Simon of Hinton (d. 
1250), and Hugh of Saint-Cher (d. 1250). What is especially interest- 
ing, however, is that he states the time and place where ten of the ser- 
mons were preached. One of them was preached to a community of 
Benedictine nuns in Elstow near Bedford “on the fourth Sunday of 
quadragesimal time in the year of the eleventh moon,” that is, in the 
middle of Lent, March 28, 1283. 

Prima facie, it appears to be a penitential sermon in which the 
preacher has used crusade as an extended metaphor both to illustrate 
to his audience the nature and meaning of penance and to arouse 
those who have not confessed their sins to hurry and do so before 
Easter.’ ‘The principal topics of pilgrimage—the cross, Jerusalem, 
and security—are developed anagogically through motifs familiar 
from the penitential language of crusading. The preacher terms 
those who have assumed the cross of penance (crux penitentie) as true 
pilgrims (vert peregrinz); the destination of their pilgrimage is the heav- 
enly Jerusalem (celests Ierusalem); and the benefit which they seek is to 
dwell eternally with God (sine fine cum Domino remanere). Moreover, his 
view of penance as a superior form of pilgrimage is closely linked to 
the view, expressed by Roger of Salisbury and by another Dominican, 
Humbert of Romans, in his sermon ad crucesignatos,'*’ that crusading 


It is, perhaps, worth noting that the Elstow sermon may be an adaptation of a ser- 
mon attributed to the Dominican William Peraldus and dated somewhere between 1254 
and 1259. Cf. William Peraldus, Sermones dominicales ex epistolis et evangeliis atque de sanctis 
(Tubingen, 1499), sermo 39; on dating Peraldus’s sermons, see Antoine Dondaine, O.P., 
“Guillaume Peyraut, vie et oeuvres,” Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 18 (1948), 197 ff. 
Certainly, the sermons share several obvious similarities. They are both penitential and 
base their message on Gal. 4; they illustrate the text by reference to stock motifs of 
crusading—taking the cross, the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and the benefits to be en- 
joyed in the Holy Land; and they amplify their meaning through distinctions on the 
key words sursum, Jerusalem, liber, and mater nostra. It is, however, in the development of 
the distinctions that the two sermons diverge. Peraldus emphasized the theme of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, while the Elstow preacher focused his thought upon the cross of 
penance. 

See Appendix C, below. 

7 Humbert of Romans, Sermones ad diversos status (Hagenow, 1508). 
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was a superior pilgrimage precisely because of its penitential nature. 
Roger, the Elstow preacher, and Humbert believed that the virtues of 
penance and crusading lay in their Christocentric, Christomimetic 
qualities. Like Christ, the penitent and the crusader shoulder the 
cross; they suffer with Christ; they follow Christ into battle against the 
forces of evil; and they ascend triumphantly with him to Jerusalem. 

Being penitent and going on crusade placed intolerable demands 
upon men. Great resources of moral and spiritual strength, faith, and 
a pure conscience were required to complete the pilgrimage, defeat 
the enemy, and gain the eternal reward. The penitent crusader who 
fights—and the implication is a spiritual battl—with a pure con- 
science will be secure because he will have purged himself of sin and 
thus eliminated the source of his fear. Crusade preachers had long 
taught that crusaders needed the spiritual security which comes of 
confession. We recall that Abbot Martin of Pairis, preaching at Basel, 
gave unmistakable expression to the inextricable connection between 
confession, spiritual security, and the crusader’s attainment of the 
heavenly kingdom. In the Elstow sermon this doctrine 1s illustrated by 
a striking image taken from Peraldus’s Summa de vitiis et virtutibus in 
which the unconfessed, sinful man is depicted isolated among ene- 
mies with only a fragile glass wall to protect him from death.'* 

By the middle of the thirteenth century when the Elstow sermon 
probably had its genesis, the idea of crusading as penance was taking 
definite shape. The sermons composed and perhaps preached, to- 
gether with the surviving example of a manual on composing crusade 
sermons, were the productions of Paris masters and reflected the 
changes that were occurring in moral and sacramental theology. They 
were more didactic than exhortatory; they provided explanations of 
the moral and spiritual significance of crusading and, in the process, 
stripped the crusade of its martial realism and replaced this with a 
wholly spiritual message. Yet, at the same time, it was undoubtedly the 
predominance of the penitential theme that eventually made sermons 
on the crusade so adaptable for penitential preaching generally and 
especially useful for inclusion in a sermon book. 

If penitential usefulness provides a sufficiently valid reason why 
some sermons on the crusade came to be preserved in sermon collec- 
tions, it makes the task of identifying such sermons difficult. The 
rubrics of the Hatton, Trinity College, and Lambeth manuscripts 
make it quite clear that the sermon on the crusade could be, indeed, 


William Peraldus, Summa aurea (Tiibingen, 1499); s.v. de accidia. For its date of 
composition (ante 1249—50), see Dondaine, “Guillaume Peyraut,” pp. 184 ff. 
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perhaps was, preached temporally. With the Elstow sermon, however, 
whose message seems to have been tailored for Lenten preaching but 
which relies upon the penitential language of crusading, the question 
remains whether this sermon, or a version of it, was ever preached 
about the crusade, and whether, therefore, it too should be classified 
as a “crusade” sermon. 


VII 


Defeat and Renewal 


In August 1248 the crusade of King Louis IX departed from Mar- 
seilles for Egypt. Its resources both in men and materials were sub- 
stantial, and it boasted a roll which included the most eminent, ambi- 
tious, and martial men of France: Robert, count of Artois; Alphonse, 
count of Poitiers; Charles, count of Anjou; Hugh of Burgundy; Jean 
de Joinville; and the papal legate, Eudes of Chateauroux. Expense 
had been no obstacle. Undoubtedly the most costly of all crusades to 
date, it has been estimated that Louis spent something in excess of 1.5 
million pounds tournois towards its financing.’ Indeed, his organiza- 
tion of provisioning was so farsighted that Joinville, who composed an 
invaluable personal account of this crusade, spoke admiringly of the 
money, the mountains of wine, and the grain which Louis had stock- 
piled on Cyprus to sustain his men for the winter of 1248—49.? It was 
not without reason then that the crusaders’ morale was high and that, 
fully confident in their divinely appointed invincibility and the or- 
dained nature of their task, they sailed to the words of the hymn 
“Veni Creator Spiritus.” ° 

Initial successes in Egypt did little to temper such confidence.’ After 
wintering in Cyprus, in June 1249 they landed unopposed on Egyp- 
tian shores and seized Damietta. Its occupation, however, posed a tac- 
tical problem. ‘The crusaders had to decide whether their major of- 
fensive against the sultan at Cairo should be mounted from Damietta, 
which had the immediate advantage of being firmly under their con- 
trol but which, as the annihilation of the Fifth Crusade had demon- 
strated, was virtually indefensible in the event of Egyptian encircle- 
ment, or whether Alexandria, with its secure harbor and ready access 
to the sea, should be seized and used as the base for further opera- 
tions. At the council held to resolve this matter, Louis’s barons pro- 


‘Mayer, The Crusades, pp. 252-53. 

*Jean de Joinville, Histovre de Saint Louis, trans. Margaret R. B. Shaw, in Joinville and 
Villehardouin: Chronicles of the Crusades (Harmondsworth, 1977), p. 197. 

*Ibid., p. 196. See also Adam Marsh, Epistolae, ed. J.S. Brewer, in Monumenta 
Franciscana, RS 4/1 (London, 1858), p. 278. 

*Jean de Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louis, p. 206; see also the letters of Robert of Ar- 
tois, of Guy, a knight in the retinue of the viscount of Melun, and of William of Sonnac, 
master of the Templars, in Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, 6: 153-62. 
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nounced in favor of Alexandria. Against them, however, Robert of 
Artois, Louis’s brother, insisted upon an immediate offensive against 
Cairo launched from Damietta. Although the ensuing debate was ac- 
rimonious, Robert’s scheme prevailed.’ 

As events showed, Louis’s confidence in his brother’s judgment was 
misplaced. The crusaders’ progress along the Nile was slow, and they 
soon faced a major difficulty at the Ashmtn-Tannah branch. With 
Damietta far behind and with Egyptians at his back, Louis had no op- 
tion but to attempt to ford the tributary. He marshaled his men for 
the perilous crossing. In the knowledge that some of the enemy would 
be waiting fully armed and mounted on the opposite shore, he de- 
ployed the Templars in the vanguard; these were followed by Robert 
of Artois and his knights, and both units were enjoined not to engage 
the enemy until the entire army had crossed and remustered. 

As the French began to cross, the Egyptians withdrew. Robert of 
Artois, unable to resist what he perceived to be a chance for a swift 
victory, broke ranks and together with his men assumed the lead in 
pursuing the enemy. The Templars, smarting under what they took 
to be a deliberate insult to their martial reputation,° joined Robert in a 
chase which took them through the town of Mansurah and out into 
the fields towards Cairo. But, unable to overtake the enemy and sepa- 
rated from the main body of the army, they turned back to Mansurah, 
where, hemmed in by the narrow streets, they were counterattacked 
and massacred. 

The disaster at Mansurah had pernicious consequences for the sub- 
sequent course of the crusade. The crusading army had been irrepa- 
rably weakened by the loss of its elite elements and was now forced 
onto the defensive; at the same time, it was short of supplies and 
wracked by disease.’ The immediate upshot of this appalling situation 
was the king’s capture in March 1250, the Egyptian seizure of Dami- 
etta, and the effective collapse of the crusade. In April, after the pay- 
ment of a vast ransom to his captors, Louis and the remnants of his 
troops were released and set sail for Acre, where they remained untl 
March 1251. 

Contemporaries attributed the failure of Louis’s expedition to a 
breakdown 1n the crusaders’ relationship with God. What form this 
took and the reason why God apparently had abandoned them were 
matters of considerable speculation. Matthew Paris ascribed the disas- 
ter to God’s vexation at the arrogance and greed of Robert of Artois;* 


* Jean de Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louis, p. 210. 

*Ibid., p. 219; Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, 5:150—51. 
“Jean de Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louts, p. 240. 
°Chronica majora, 5:88. 
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Joinville observed laconically that the crusaders forgot their Savior;° 
and a Templar, in his letter describing these events, found an expla- 
nation in “the inscrutable judgment of God.” By far the most reveal- 
ing account, however, is contained in a manuscript in Arras, Biblio- 
théque municipale, MS 137, folios 159va—162ra. The codex, produced 
probably in Italy in the fourteenth century, is a collection of sermons 
preached by Eudes of Chateauroux, cardinal bishop of Tusculum, In- 
nocent IV’s legate to the crusade." According to the rubrics, two of 
these are sermons which Eudes preached “on the anniversary of the 
deaths of Robert, count of Artois, and the other nobles who were 
killed by the Saracens at Mansurah in Egypt,” that is to say, at some 
time around February 1251.” 

Eudes’s task was essentially apologetic as he sought to reconcile the 
catastrophe of Mansurah with the idea of crusade as a just war and 
with the essential tenet of faith in a loving, merciful, and just God. His 
principal source of difficulty stemmed from the idea of the crusade as 
divinely ordained, and therefore legitimate, war. For if, as doctrine 
held, the crusaders, in campaigning against the infidel, were fulfilling 
their mission as the chosen instruments of God and if, as they be- 
lieved, God would aid them to victory, how could these assumptions 
be reconciled with a military defeat of such magnitude? There 1s little 
doubt that this apparently irreconcilable conflict between event and 
doctrine was a real and pressing problem, which, as Eudes attests, had 
caused many crusaders to denounce God and apostasize. In response 
to this religious crisis, his apologia has a special pastoral urgency, and 
the arguments which he adduces to explain Mansurah are couched in 
such a way as to lead the crusader-apostates back to belief. 

Eudes’s preaching text is based upon 2 Kings 1.18—19, David’s lam- 
entation to the sons of Judah, “Remember, Israel, these men who 
died upon your heights, the famous and wounded of Israel who were 
slain upon your mountains; remember how they fell, brave and 
strong.” In his exegesis Eudes compares the experience of his audi- 
ence with that of their biblical counterparts. His purpose in this 1s two- 
fold: to set Mansurah within the broad perspective of sacred history 
and to provide a convincing argument for the justified and ordained 
nature of the crusade. 

He begins by comparing the biblical disaster commemorated in 2 


Jean de Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louis, p. 206. 

Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, 6:195: “Sed haec secreto Dei tudicio potius quam 
humano sunt commendanda.” 

''For a description, see the Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques des 
départements, 4 (Paris, 1872), pp. 66—67. 
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Kings with Mansurah. Both were occasions of national mourning. 
The grief felt by David and the sons of Judah over the deaths of Saul 
and Jonathan was, he implies, no less than the grief experienced by 
King Louis, his nobles, the French, and all Christians over the deaths 
of Robert of Artois and his companions. Then, developing his thought 
by association, Eudes commends the piety of David and the French 
kings and points out that, like David, they have fought to defend the 
church. This notion of defensive, religious war leads Eudes to his next 
point, the similarity of the wars waged by the sons of Judah to the 
wars of the French. Both, he says, have been fought to protect faith, 
and both have been justified by God. As proof, he calls to mind the 
victories which the French have gained with God’s aid in the course of 
their long history. 

That Mansurah was the work of God, Eudes was certain. What re- 
quired explanation was why God had allowed the massacre to occur. 
In addressing this problem Eudes does not diminish the scale of the 
disaster or its disturbing implications. He stresses the noble character 
of the dead and the shameful manner of their dying. He praises their 
love of God and their readiness to abandon home and family in order 
to wage a war for spreading God’s worship. He calls the crusaders the 
“vigorous friends of God and the defenders of the Christian people.” 
Their war was just and their intention charitable. ‘They sought only to 
recover the land stolen from them by the Saracens and to save the 
Saracens from hell by converting them. In return, God allowed them 
to be slain by the Saracens, “slaves of the devil who are filled with 
every kind of filth,” the “enemies of the Christian faith,” whose war 
was unjust. Not even Saul and Abimelech, Eudes adds, were com- 
pelled by God to die so ignobly. In depicting Mansurah as a victory for 
the forces of injustice and impiety, Eudes is surely reflecting the criti- 
cal position of his audience. His insistence upon the biblical tradition 
of religious wars, upon the historical role of the French as defenders 
of the church, and upon the idea that Christian victory could not be 
tied to the issue of a single campaign suggests strongly that there were 
some who, under the impact of the defeat, were questioning the legit- 
imacy of crusading and were expressing reservations about the French 
responsibility for recovering the Holy Land. 

Against this, Eudes argues for the didactic purpose of disaster. The 
true index of the workings of God’s justice can be perceived when a 
disaster is categorized from a proper conception of God’s will and of 
the unfolding of his salvific plan for men. As illustration, he examines 
three biblical disasters which, in their time, reduced men to despair: 
the massacre of all but one of the sons of Jerubabel, the death of Abel, 
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and the crucifixion of Christ. Through exegesis, he points out how 
these disasters testify respectively to God’s justice, to man’s sinfulness, 
and to God’s power to transform apparent defeat into triumph. The 
implications of this for an informed understanding of Mansurah are 
profound. First, the survival of some of the crusaders is attributable to 
God’s love of justice; second, the reason for the deaths of so many 
crusaders lies with human sinfulness, not with any fault or weakness 
of God; and third, in death, the crusaders gained a spiritual victory. 

Eudes’s notion of the spiritual victory which comes of defeat 1s cen- 
tral to his perception of Mansurah as the crusaders’ opportunity to 
fulfill the two criteria of salvation: fear of God and readiness to suffer. 
He develops the first criterion, the fear of God, by biblical analogy; 
like Abraham, the crusaders evinced fear of God in their unhesitating 
obedience to his command, with no thought to personal cost or to 
abandoned family, friends, and homeland. ‘The second criterion, suf- 
fering, he treats through the idea of martyrdom and the special love 
which God shows martyrs, and he develops this at some length by re- 
ferring to objects whose significance stems from an allegorical inter- 
pretation of their biblical context. Thus in Joseph’s gift to Benjamin, 
Eudes saw the gift of suffering and death which God gave the crusad- 
ers out of love. Similarly, he interpreted the chariot mounted by 
Joseph and Mardoch the Jew at the invitation of Pharaoh and As- 
suerus respectively as the chariot of the cross onto which the crusaders 
ascended with Christ. Their “cross of death,” he observes, was God’s 
chariot, and their ascension onto it was manifest proof of his esteem 
for them. 

Eudes depicts the dead crusaders’ newly won spiritual life as a 
pleasing combination of knightly camaraderie and eucharistic conviv- 
tality with God. ‘They are his friends: he shares with them his cup, his 
wine, his purple raiment; and he covers them with his cloak. While 
Eudes’s listeners may well have appreciated the liturgical significance 
of the cup, the wine, and the purple raiment, the spiritual implica- 
tions of the cloak may not have been so evident. The effectiveness of 
the figure depends upon a two-pronged comparison: first, of the 
Lord’s cloak with the cloaks of Elyah and Boaz, and second, of the 
dead crusaders with Elisha and Ruth. Exegetical considerations un- 
derpin the meaning of the first element: Elijah and Boaz signify 
Christ, and their cloaks his grace, while the martyrdom of Elisha, 
Ruth, and the crusaders (“there are many different kinds of martyrs’) 
provides the basis of the second. Although Eudes’s depiction of Ruth 
and Elisha as martyrs may seem to strain the biblical evidence, his 
meaning 1s clear. He has given imaginative expression to the doctrinal 
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connection between grace and martyrdom and, in so doing, has 
strengthened his argument that the disaster at Mansurah reflects the 
benevolence of God. 

From the spiritual benefits enjoyed by the martyrs of Mansurah, 
Eudes next considers the tangible advantages for the survivors. He 
stresses the marvelous (mirabile) nature of King Louis’s release by the 
Egyptians. His belief that Mansurah was part of God’s plan leads him 
to the view that the deaths of Robert of Artois and his companions 
and the palace revolt at Cairo’ were part of an ordained sequence of 
events leading to Louis’s freedom. In a similar vein, he points to the 
timeliness of Robert's death and of Louis’s capture against the desper- 
ate situation which then prevailed in Damietta. He reminds his lis- 
teners of their low morale then, of their lack of food and other neces- 
sities, and he implies that they would have lost Damietta even if Louis 
had not capitulated. 

In concluding his sermon Eudes completes his comparison of the 
crusaders and the Israelites through a moral exegesis of his preaching 
text: “Remember, therefore, Israel... .” “Israel” signifies his Chris- 
tian audience (vos Christianz); the “heights” (excelsa) are the Christian 
virtues of honest life, devotion, pure faith, fervent love, profuse gen- 
erosity, wholesome chastity, and compassion for the destitute; and the 
“famous men of Israel” (znclite Israel) he takes to be the “nobles of the 
Christian people” who have died at the very summit of their “nobility, 
power, and wealth.” In addressing the problem of how these men who 
were strong and vigorous in body and spirit died, Eudes says, “God 
willed it and permitted it.” He then closes by exhorting his audience to 
recollect their sins and ask God to forgive those crusaders “who, hin- 
dered by their fear of suffering, did not accept death with proper 
devotion.” 

With the second sermon Eudes explores further the conjoined 
themes of the cause of disaster and its benefits. His preaching text 1s 
Zech. 8.19, “The Lord of hosts says: The fast of the fourth [month], 
the fast of the fifth, the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the tenth 
will be joy, happiness, and great celebrations to the house of Judah.” 
He begins by considering the text historically. When the sons of Israel 
were suffering tribulations, the Lord advised them to fast and to 
weep. Not understanding this, Sarasar and Rogommelech asked the 
priests its meaning. In reply, the Lord asked them, “When you fasted 
and wept in the fifth and seventh month throughout these seventy 

'’ A reference to the palace revolution of May 1250, which brought about the end of 
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years, did you not eat and drink for yourselves?” In these words 
Eudes sees divine criticism of the spiritually insincere, who, unmoved 
by feelings of charity and love, are content with the external signs of 
piety. He observes that to men such as these, who fast and feast self- 
ishly, the Lord 1s indifferent and may well say to them, “I do not care.” 

Eudes lends broad moral significance to the motif of feasting and 
fasting by referring again to Zechariah. Feasting, he says, is mani- 
fested in true judgment, mercy, and compassion. Fasting, he inter- 
prets as abstention from scorning the widow, the orphan, the stranger, 
and the poor and from harboring ill-will towards fellow men. At the 
same time, however, he recognizes that man is by nature stubborn 
and self-indulgent, content with the outward motions of religious ob- 
servance and indifferent to what pleases God. Money, “which domi- 
nates everything,” is his abiding interest. He turns away from God 
and blocks up his ears so that, heedless of the divine law, he can con- 
tinue his old practices. Eudes cautions his audience that the penalty 
for such hardheartedness is heavy, and he illustrates this with biblical 
examples of disasters which occurred in the months of fasting: Moses’ 
smashing of the tablets of the laws, the first destruction of the walls of 
Jerusalem, the condemnation of the Israelites to fifty years of wander- 
ing, the capture of Jerusalem by the armies of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Titus, the death of Godylas, the Jewish dispersal, Ezechiel’s capture, 
and the news of the destruction of the Temple. As divine punishment, 
these disasters signify God’s anger and the strained nature of his rela- 
tions with men. But, as Eudes goes on to show, they are also God’s 
means of testing men’s faith. In amplifying this idea, he again com- 
pares the crusaders with the ancient Israelites. 

In their day these biblical disasters were, Eudes says, “causes of 
grief and fasts.” He is careful to point out, however, that the Israelites 
did not despair. The Lord promised through the prophets that if the 
people loved “truth and peace,” he would turn their suffering into 
“Joy and celebration.” For the survivors of Mansurah these words 
must surely have had special import. Like the ancient Israelites, they 
had valid reason to grieve: they had lost, Eudes says, “almost all the 
flower of the Christian army,” including Robert of Artois, Ralph of 
Coincy, Roger of Rousset, and Robert of Courtenay. Even more griev- 
ous than these deaths, however, was the damage which Mansurah had 
done to Christianity; for, according to Eudes, the Saracens saw Man- 
surah as a confirmation of the worthlessness of the Christian faith and 
the impotence of the Christian God. Faced with their taunts, he says, 
citing Ps. 78.4, “We have become a reproach to our neighbors, an ob- 
ject of scorn and derision to those around us.” 
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Eudes sought to convince his audience that, like the ancient Israel- 
ites, they were responsible for the shame and abuse which the Sara- 
cens heaped upon them but that, unlike the Israelites, they reacted 
with despair. He charged that their conduct had been reprehensible: 
they had despised the holy cross and evinced irrational fear of the en- 
emy; even more reprehensible was the fact that when defeated they 
blamed and blasphemed God and apostasized. In these reactions and 
in the crusaders’ inability to accept misfortune as part of God’s plan 
Eudes saw only a crushing frailty of spirit and poverty of faith. While 
he allows that displays of grief over the loss of those who died at Man- 
surah are not unseemly, he is insistent that they be accompanied by 
thoughts of God, by a remembrance of his promise, and by renewed 
hope. Thus he exhorts the crusaders, “Let us love peace and truth 
that God might convert this grief and sadness into joy and happiness.” 
On this optimistic note Eudes closes the sermon with a prayer for 
the dead. 

Eudes’s belief in the just and spiritual nature of crusading had not 
been undermined by the catastrophe at Mansurah, and we can scarcely 
imagine his feelings as he observed the signs of deep despair which 
gripped the survivors encamped at Acre. His sermons reveal that 
Mansurah had precipitated a crisis in faith. The crusaders’ assump- 
tion that divinely sanctioned war brought ready victory had been 
proved false, and their reaction was to turn away from God. Eudes 
sought to persuade the crusaders to take a view of the disaster which 
would restore faith and spur them to renew the military effort. 
‘Through biblical texts and moral distinctions, he showed in what way 
disasters were beneficial and how they furthered God’s plan for men. 
It was a view sustained by Christian doctrine, and it relied for its effec- 
tiveness upon the paradox of the crucifixion, in which spiritual victory 
comes of apparent defeat. 

While Louis and some of his men did, in fact, remain in the east, in 
Europe the news of Mansurah had evoked caustic criticisms both of 
Robert of Artois and of the papacy. “That miscreant,” snaps Matthew 
Paris in his obituary of Robert, “drowned, pitied by no one; a deserter 
and arrogant, he was humbled against his will and deserves no tears 
because, although born of the noble blood of kings, he set a per- 
nicious example to others.” * The humiliation of King Louis rankled 
particularly with the French, who blamed the papacy’s obsessive con- 
flict with Emperor Frederick and looked back nostalgically to the 


" Chronica majora, 5: 153: “Submersus igitur miser periit nulli miserabilis, fugitivus et 
superbus, humiliatus non sponte, sed invitus, nullius lacrimis deplangendus, quia ge- 
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promising days of 1228, when Frederick had secured the Holy Land 
without bloodshed.” ‘They feared that the collapse of this crusade 
signaled the rising star of “pagan superstition” and the decline of 
Christianity.”° 

Neither Eudes nor the papacy was to know that Louis IX’s crusade 
would be the last general passage for the Christian recovery of the 
Holy Land. Prompted by the need to save face and encouraged by 
Louis’s continuing presence at Acre, Innocent renewed the crusade 
initiative. In April 1253 he wrote to the prior of the Dominicans at 
Paris, and possibly also to the minister of the Franciscans, on the mat- 
ter of crusade preaching.’ He laments the unexpected defeat of 
Louis’s expedition; he underlines the critical need for immediate ac- 
tion and exhorts all Catholics to rise up and arm themselves for the 
fray: “Rise up, brave fighters, athletes of the Lord, kindle as much 
strength as you have for this holy and praiseworthy task; arm your- 
selves with the helmet of the cross against those who pollute the Holy 
of Holies and who bring into it their abominations and filth.” ® 

The leader of this expedition was to be Louis’s brother Alphonse, 
count of Poitiers, who had returned from the Holy Land, and Inno- 
cent wanted the mendicants to preach the cross throughout France, 
Navarre, Provence, Brittany, Burgundy, and regions subject to the 
count. To ensure their success, he granted them the usual package of 
privileges: they could, at their own discretion, give temporal indul- 
gences to those who attended sermons; they could proclaim feast days 
as days for crusade preaching; and they could, through the threat 
of ecclesiastical censure, compel the presence of rectors of parish 
churches and their congregations at preaching occasions. Innocent 
asked that the preachers read his letter with proper reverence (cum 
debita reverentia) whenever they preached and warned them against al- 


*Tbid., pp. 172—73: “Heu, heu, quanta mala nobis superbia papalis parturivit, quae 
tam procaciter Fretherico restitit humiliato, nec condignam admisit satisfactionem, sed 
potius ad cordis provocavit amaritudinem. ... Proh dolor, quantum Christiani san- 
guinis nunc in Terra Sancta magnifici ac generosi, quantum in Alemannia, quantum- 
que in Italia inutiliter effunditur!” 

'Ibid., p. 173: “minorataque religione Christiana, paganorum superstitio exalta- 
tur.” See also Adam Marsh, Epistolae, p. 279: “Quis hinc ferre valebit et insultationes 
perhdorum, et subsannantium irrisiones, et scandala credentium, et sanctorum 
blasphemias?” 

"Les registres d@’Innocent IV, no. 6469. For the notice of the Franciscan addressee, see 
Les actes pontificaux originaux des Archives Nationales de Paris, ed. Bernard Barbiche, 3 vols. 
(Vatican City, 1975-82), 1:714. 

'* Les registres d' Innocent IV, no. 6469: “Consurgite igitur, strenui pugiles, Domini ath- 
letae, et ad tam sanctum et laudabile opus virium vestrarum extrema conflantes, ar- 
memini crucis galea contra eos qui Sancta Sanctorum coinquinant, et abominationes in 
ea et immundicias introducunt.” 
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lowing collectors (quaestuari) to address their audiences. Finally, to 
sustain them in their travels, he allowed them to seek procurations for 
three persons and three mounts. 

To what extent Innocent’s directives were implemented and how 
widely the crusade was preached 1s difficult to say. ‘There is some evi- 
dence that the Dominicans were becoming concerned about how far 
in geographical terms their members should preach the crusade. At 
the provincial chapter at Limoges (1253), for instance, it was ruled 
that priors should not send any of the brethren to preach the crusade 
“more than three leagues beyond the limits of their preaching area” 
without first obtaining the permission of the provincial prior. And, if 
they or any of the brothers were ordered directly by the pope to 
preach the crusade, they should consult with the provincial prior to 
ensure a modicum of uniformity in the preaching mission.” Cer- 
tainly, by the time of Innocent’s death in December 1254 there is no 
sign that an army had been marshaled or that any systematic prepara- 
tions were underway. Under his successor, Alexander IV (1254-61), 
little further progress appears to have been made. Alexander’s regis- 
ter is replete with correspondence concerning the papacy’s crusade 
against Manfred,” the crusade of King Alfonso X of Castile and Leon 
against the Muslims of North Africa,*' and the crusade against the 
Lithuanians, Livonians, Prussians, and other pagans throughout Po- 
land, Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria.2? The sole reference to the 
crusade to the Holy Land comes in a letter to the Dominican prior in 
Burgundy and to the Franciscan provincial minister in ‘Touraine ask- 
ing them to preach the cross in the areas of their administration, to 
urge the faithful to prepare themselves quickly to aid the Holy Land, 
and to announce that in return for undertaking this just work (labor 
tustus), they will receive a plenary indulgence.” 

While Alexander was devoting time and materials to advancing the 
European crusades, the complexion of eastern affairs was undergoing 
rapid change. The catalyst was the Mongolian incursion. Initially 
their activities had been in the north. In 1258 they sacked Baghdad 
and brought to an end the ‘Abbasid caliphate.* In 1260, strengthened 


"Acta capitulorum provincialium Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum: Premier province de 
Provence, province romaine, province d'Espagne, ed. Celestin Douais (Toulouse, 1894), 
p. 54, nos. 6, 7. 

*’Potthast, Regesta, nos. 15841, 15847, 15863—67, 15878—79, 15883—84, 16405, et 
passim. 

*“'Ibid., nos. 15855, 16065, 16066, et passim. 

* Ibid., nos. 15981—85, 16552, 16906, 17895. 

** Les actes pontificaux, no. 786. 

**On this, see Bernard Lewis, “The Mongols, the Turks and the Muslim Polity,” 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, ser. 5, 18 (1968), 49—68. 
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by Armenian and Antiochene forces under King Hetoum and Bohe- 
mond VI respectively, they went on to take Aleppo and Damascus.”’ 

Europeans had already felt threatened by the Mongols. As early as 
1238 Matthew Paris had described them as a “monstrous and inhu- 
man race of men,” who had enormously disproportionate heads and 
were given over to cannibalism.” Superlative archers, eminently mo- 
bile, physically strong, well stocked with flocks, baggage animals, and 
studs, and possessing such swift horses that they could travel in one 
day a distance which took other men three days, they were a formida- 
ble enemy. Pope Innocent IV and King Louis had attempted to deal 
peacefully with them through a policy of Christianization, which was 
realized in the missions of the Franciscans John of Pian de Carpine 
and William of Rubruck and of the Dominican Anselm, but the ac- 
counts which William and John have left of their Mongolian experi- 
ences suggest that they made little lasting impression.”’ Certainly, in 
1260 the barons at Acre were sufficiently alarmed by the Mongols to 
write to Charles of Anjou describing the dangers in which they be- 
lieved themselves to be, and in November Pope Alexander wrote to 
Prince Edward of England, King Louis, and the archbishops of Can- 
terbury, Mainz, and Bordeaux seeking their considered advice on 
how to deal with the Mongol question.” 

The initiative for settling the problem came from the Muslim quar- 
ter. Kutuz, the Mamluk sultan of Egypt, had been deeply alarmed by 
the Mongol capture of Damascus and by a subsequent demand for his 
submission to Mongolian authority. At the battle of ‘Ain Jalut in Sep- 
tember 1260, the matter was resolved. The sultan, together with his 
emir, Baybars, won a decisive victory over the Mongolian general Kit- 
bogha and effectively removed the Mongol threat from Syria. In its 
place, however, a new and equally menacing danger appeared, for, 
while still fresh from his triumph, Kutuz was assassinated, and Bay- 
bars, militant, aggressive, and fiercely opposed to the Frankish pres- 
ence 1n Palestine, ascended the Mamluk throne.”° | 

As the clouds of war gathered in the south, another enemy was on 
the move in the north. In 1258, the year of the fall of Baghdad, 
Michael VIII Palaeologus became grand duke, despot, and coem- 


*°>Steven Runciman, “The Crusader States, 1243—1291,” HC 2:557—98. 

*°Chronica majora, 3: 488: “quoddam genus hominum monstruosum et inhumanum.” 

*"For an account of their missions, see Willem van Ruysbrock, The Journey of William 
of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of the World, 1253-55, as Narrated by Himself, with Two Ac- 
counts of the Earlier Journey of John of Pian de Carpine, ed. and trans. William Rockhill 
(London, 1900). 

*°Potthast, Regesta, nos. 17964—65. 

“For more detailed accounts of these events, see Ziada, “The Mamluk Sultans to 
1293,” pp. 742 ff.; Runciman, “The Crusader States,” pp. 570 ff. 
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peror, and in January 1259 he was crowned sole emperor at Nicaea.” 
His coronation, however, was not based upon a legitimate claim to the 
throne. When Theodore II Lascaris had died in 1258, Michael had set 
aside the legitimate claim of Theodore’s son, John IV Lascaris, who 
was a minor. In early summer 1259 he went on to defeat a coalition of 
Greco-Latin enemies, Michael II of Epirus, King Manfred of Sicily, 
and Prince William of Achaea, at the Battle of Pelagonia.*' His victory 
at Pelagonia, styled by one historian as “one of the most important 
battles of the thirteenth century,” ** allowed him to devote his energies 
to the recovery of Constantinople and the restoration of the Byzan- 
tine Empire under his aegis. 

In 1260, with Emperor Michael’s advance into Thrace and subse- 
quent attack upon Galata, which faced Constantinople from the other 
side of the Golden Horn, the vulnerable position of the city became 
alarmingly evident, not only to its Latin emperor, Baldwin II, but also 
to the Venetians. By now, however, Baldwin was bankrupt and could 
not afford to mount any effective resistance. The Venetians, on the 
other hand, entered upon a cooperative scheme with the barons of 
Frankish Greece to pay for 1,000 men to stand guard over the city’s 
great walls. Had this arrangement ever been implemented, it is un- 
likely that it would have done little more than delay the city’s fall. By 
March 1261 Michael had secured alliances with the Bulgars, the Mon- 
gols, and the Genoese, who had not forgotten their conflict with the 
Venetians in the War of St. Sabas (1256-61) and were eager for any 
opportunity to eliminate Venetian competition. In July 1261 Con- 
stantinople fell, the result probably of collusion between the Nicaeans 
and Greeks within the walls. Baldwin II offered no resistance and fled 
to Negroponte, abandoning his imperial crown and sword, the sym- 
bols not only of his personal rule but also of the years of Latin hege- 
mony. “Thus,” declared the Byzantine historian George Acropolites, 
“it came about that by divine providence the city of Constantinople 
passed again into the hands of the emperor of the Romans [that 1s, 
Greeks] in a just and fitting fashion . . . after the enemy had held it 
for 58 years.” ”° 


“On Michael VIII Palaeologus, see Robert Lee Wolff, “The Latin Empire of Con- 
stantinople, 1204—1261,” HC 2:187—233; Deno John Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael 
Palaeologus and the West, 1258-1282: A Study in Byzantine-Latin Relations (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1959); Kenneth M. Setton, “The Advance of Nicaea and the Decline of the Latin 
Empire (1246-—1259),” in The Papacy and the Levant (1204—1571), 4 vols. (Philadelphia, 
1976-84), 1:68—84. 

*'D.M. Nicol, “The Date of the Battle of Pelagonia,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 49 
(1956), 68—71. 

**Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Palaeologus, p. 73. 

“George Acropolites, Chronica, ed. A. Heisenberg, rev. Peter Wirth (Stuttgart, 
1978), 1: 183, trans. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant, 1:94. 
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The fall of Constantinople had occurred during a papal interreg- 
num, but when Jacques Pantaléon, formerly patriarch of Jerusalem, 
ascended the throne in August 1261 as Pope Urban IV, his reaction 
was immediate. He had letters dispatched to the priors of the Domin- 
ican provinces of France,** Lombardy,* Denmark,*® Poland,*” and 
Germany,” to the ministers of the Franciscan provinces of France *® 
and Lombardy,” to the Franciscan minister general,*' to the Domin- 
ican master general,” and to individual prelates: the bishop of St. 
David’s in Wales;* the bishop of St. Andrew’s in Scotland;** Walter, 
bishop of Worcester;* Egidius, archbishop of Tyre;* and to a certain 
brother Berthold in Germany,” ordering them to see to the preaching 
of the cross for the relief both of the Holy Land and of Constantino- 
ple. These commissions to preach were followed by a barrage of di- 
rectives bearing upon matters usually associated with the organizing 
of a crusade: the collection of the hundredth, of redemptions, and of 
legacies; the granting of indulgences; and the enforcing of crusaders’ 
privileges. With his untimely death in 1268, however, Urban’s plans 
were still inchoate. This would prove calamitous for the Holy Land 
since his successor, Clement IV, was compelled by his conflict with 
Manfred to give a reduced priority to its needs. 

The papal struggle against Hohenstaufen imperial ambition had 
roots which even the death in December 1250 of Emperor Frederick 
II had not destroyed.* In 1247 and again in 1251 Innocent IV had 
vowed to the Lombards and to the Germans that none of Frederick’s 
descendants would be tolerated as either king or emperor. To imple- 
ment this, Innocent planned to seize the Sicilian throne and to set a 
man of his own choice on it. Realization of the scheme proved impos- 


4 Les actes pontificaux, no. 1120. 
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*Potthast, Regesta, no. 18321. 
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“Tbid., no. 18314. 
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“Tbid., no. 1214; see also no. 1222. 
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sible, but with the death in April 1254 of Frederick’s son, Conrad, In- 
nocent had another opportunity. Conrad’s son, Conradin, was a 
minor, and the government of the kingdom became the responsibility 
of the regent, Berthold of Hohenberg. Berthold, however, proved 
unable to carry out the demands of his office and lost control to Fred- 
erick II's illegitimate son, Manfred, who surrendered the kingdom to 
Innocent in October 1254. 

Innocent’s triumph was only temporary. Manfred returned to the 
attack and with the accession of Alexander IV, who “had no idea of 
how to deal with Manfred,” rapidly usurped power from Conradin 
until, in 1258, he was crowned king of Sicily by the bishop of Agri- 
gento. As has been noted, at the outset of his pontificate Urban IV 
was absorbed in dealing with the eastern crises and, as a result, in the 
interests of expediency he reached, albeit grudgingly, a temporary 
settlement with Manfred. At the same time, however, he was reviving 
Innocent IV’s plan to eradicate Hohenstaufen dominance in Sicily 
and to replace it with a regime which was friendly to the papacy and 
which would accept the status of papal vassal; his partner in this ven- 
ture was Charles of Anjou. Urban did not live to see his scheme imple- 
mented, but under Clement IV mutually acceptable terms were 
reached; and in January 1266 Charles and his wife, Beatrice of Pro- 
vence, were crowned king and queen of Sicily. In February, at Bene- 
vento, Manfred was killed in an engagement with Charles’s forces, 
thus bringing to a close the drama which for decades had figured so 
largely in European and eastern politics. 

In May 1265 Clement wrote to the patriarch of Jerusalem, to the 
archbishops and bishops, to the masters of the military orders, to 
Geoffrey of Sargines,” and to the other eastern magnates, commiser- 
ating with them on the loss of Haifa and Arsuf and promising that 
Egidius, archbishop of ‘Tyre, was continuing his efforts in France and 
would succeed in arousing the French to undertake the sacred war 
(bellum sacrum).*' These were fine words, but had the magnates known 
the situation, they would have found very little that was encouraging. 
That Egidius was, indeed, preaching and attempting to collect the 
hundredth from the French clergy is amply attested by the register of 
Odo of Rigaud.*? What the barons could not realize, however, was the 
extent to which Egidius’s efforts were being thwarted by Clement and 
his legate in France, Simon, cardinal priest of St. Cecilia. Clement had 
authorized Simon to organize the preaching of the cross against Man- 


“ Surayer, ibid., p. 362. 
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fred and to allow crusaders in the kingdom of France to commute 
their vow for the crusade to the Holy Land into a commitment to sup- 
port Charles of Anjou.’ In the late summer and autumn of 1265 the 
papal drive for recruits was intensified. Simon was urged repeatedly 
to step up crusade preaching,” and the circle of those responsible for 
preaching was expanded to include the archbishops and bishops of 
Bayeux, Narbonne, Sens, Rouen, the deacon of Reims, and the Do- 
minican prior and the Franciscan provincial minister,” notwithstand- 
ing, it should be noted, their earlier mandate to preach the cross 
against the Mamluk Baybars.”® 

By the end of 1265, stimulated by Clement’s frantic drive to attract 
recruits and money for his crusades, missions to preach the relief of 
the Holy Land were becoming vast and expensive affairs. This 1s sug- 
gested by the expense account of one such mission uncovered in the 
French national archive . by Colonel Borrelli de Serres.” 

De Serres is almost certainly correct in assigning the activities of this 
mission to 1265, and from the presence among its members of two 
clerks of Egidius, archbishop of Tyre, it is reasonable to connect it 
with his effort for the relief of the Holy Land. The account is not com- 
plete. The date of its first entry, June 13, marks the beginning of a 
month’s sojourn at the Dominican house of Saint-Jacques in Paris. At 
this time the mission comprised at least 45 men. Its composition was 
diverse. In addition to the archbishop’s two clerks, there were Francis- 
can and Dominican friars, a certain dominus who dressed in silk, John 
of Montlhéry, canon of Paris, and other individuals known only as 
Nicholas, Philip, Robert, Agnus, Walter, and so forth. ‘To see to the 
daily maintenance and provisioning of the mission, there was a sup- 
port staff of servants, valets, cellarers, cooks, barbers, marshalls, mes- 
sengers, suppliers, craftsmen, guides, and porters. 

The entries reveal much about how these men lived and carried out 
their preaching. One is struck, for instance, by the great variety in diet 
which was enjoyed. As they traveled to Auxerre, Champagne, the 
northeast of the Ile-de-France, the Vermandois, Artois, part of Pi- 
cardy, Boulogne, and Flanders, the preachers dined upon bread, 
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wine, eggs, meat, poultry, fish, vegetables, salads, beans, oil, spices, 
garlic, fruits, and nuts. Moreover, medicinal infusions and unguents 
were administered; food was cooked over purchased charcoal; herbs 
were bought to perfume bedroom floors at night; candles were in 
great demand for reading the books of the common library which 
they carried with them; and writing implements—ink, parchment, 
wax, and a letterbox—were used for writing messages to Archbishop 
Egidius, the pope, the count of Nevers, the countess of Blois, and 
John of Valenciennes. At night the preachers, together with their ser- 
vants, animals, and baggage, sought lodging with a local prelate or at 
a convent. Frequently food and beds were offered gratis; at times, 
however, when a community was poor, a charge was made. When this 
happened, just as when the group was compelled to lodge at a public 
house, the cost was put down to the Holy Land (in expensis Terre 
Sancte). 

Preaching and collecting were their principal tasks, and to expedite 
these, the inhabitants of places along the route were primed for their 
arrival. Messengers were sent ahead to announce that a sermon would 
be preached and to see that a raised platform was built for the preacher. 
For far-flung villages, however, there was less fanfare. Individual 
preachers were given expenses and would separate from the main 
group to preach in these distant communities and rejoin the others at 
a later point. 

This record of the preachers’ expense account reveals much about 
the changes that had occurred in the character of preaching missions 
since the beginning of the thirteenth century. Efficient, well provi- 
sioned, and advancing quickly along the charted route, these crusade 
preachers ate, read, rode, collected, and preached their way through- 
out northern France and Flanders, trying to cover as much territory 
in as little time as possible. Instinctively one supposes that these men 
had neither the time nor the taste for the barefoot procession of a Bald- 
win of Canterbury, or for performing the miracles of a St. Bernard or 
Oliver of Paderborn, and even the fury of Innocent III, one suspects, 
could not have shamed them into restricting the number of their 
mounts to six. Perhaps this is unfair criticism; one might argue that 
times had changed. But would this be entirely valid? Had the attitude 
of the people who comprised their audiences also changed? Did they 
have no preconceptions about how the crusade should be preached 
and about the deportment of the men who preached? When they 
were so peremptorily summoned by messengers to hear a sermon, 
were they prepared to settle for pomp instead of passion? Were they 
moved to tears by these well-fed preachers? Did they weep for their 
sins and for the sufferings of the Holy Land, and did they clamor to 
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enroll in the service of Christ? The answer would appear to be a re- 
sounding “no.” 

At this time in its history, the appeal of crusading was at low ebb. 
Egidius’s mission aroused little enthusiasm, and in April 1266, in reply 
to Alphonse of Poitiers’s request for assistance in financing his own 
expedition to the east, Clement wrote that the papacy could no longer 
support crusades against the Saracens.* Europe, he stated, was in 
complete disarray: England was bankrupt; France was exhausted by 
the wars against Sicily; Spain had not enough for her own kings; and 
Germany had collapsed. In March Clement had written to his legate, 
Simon, asking him to cease preaching the cross for the relief of the 
Holy Land,” and now, as if to reinforce the substance of his message 
to Alphonse, he wrote to Egidius suggesting that he terminate his mis- 
sion and retire to his church in Tyre.” 

The failure of the west to act had encouraged Baybars to further 
offensives in Palestine, and by May 1266 it was clear to Clement that 
the Holy Land was about to be lost. In desperation he wrote to the 
French nobility, urging them to prepare to sail in March 1267 “to re- 
deem the Lord’s inheritance.”*' With this, plans for the mounting of a 
crusade were once again advanced. Initially the legate Simon bore the 
major burden of responsibility for its organization. He was to preach 
the cross throughout the kingdom of France and in the dioceses of 
Cambrai, Toul, Liége, Metz, and Verdun; he was to grant an indul- 
gence of one year and forty days to those who attended his sermons;® 
and he was charged with carrying out the necessary financial mea- 
sures: the collection of the hundredth,” the gathering of any funds 
which had been accumulated by Egidius of Tyre (now deceased),°” 
and the disbursement of sums to designated crusaders.” 

By October, however, Clement was worried. As the scheduled date 
for the departure of the expedition approached, the signs that it 
would take place then were not promising. Although King Louis IX 
had taken the cross in 1266, many of those who had followed him to 
Egypt in 1248 were reluctant to embark again.®’ Clement wrote to his 
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legate in England, Ottobuono Fieschi, cardinal deacon of St. Adrian, 
urging him to preach the cross more earnestly,”* and in December he 
felt compelled to remind Simon of the pressing needs of the Holy 
Land and of the departure date. When March 1267 passed and 
there was no evidence of an organized force, Clement importuned 
the rulers of Europe more fervently. He urged King Louis and The- 
obald of Navarre to hurry and fulfill their vows.” In May James of 
Aragon was asked to join the expedition, but by January 1268 Clem- 
ent was complaining about his dilatory response.” 

Clement's spate of correspondence between the end of 1266 and his 
death on November 29, 1268, suggests that he had no clear notions 
about how to inspire Europeans with the zeal needed for a crusade to 
the Holy Land. While Clement and, indeed, his predecessors Alexan- 
der IV and Urban IV were energetic organizers of preaching, their 
letters of commission to preachers deal in the main with financial 
matters and the terms of the indulgence. They do not indicate any 
great interest in what was actually being preached. 

By the 1260s, as has been seen, the mendicants were assuming in- 
creasingly more of the responsibility for crusade preaching. In addi- 
tion to their work in the field, however, some, such as the Franciscan 
Guibert of Tournai and the Dominican Humbert of Romans, perhaps 
in the belief that the subject of how to preach the crusade and how to 
compose effective sermons needed renewal and fresh thought, set 
about providing ready-to-hand preaching materials. 

Guibert of Tournai (d. c. 1284) had a long, productive life as a theo- 
logian, philosopher, mystic, and preacher.” At some time between the 
years 1235 and 1240, he entered the Franciscan order and lived in 
Paris, where he became closely associated with King Louis IX. In the 
1250s he succeeded Bonaventure as regent master of the friars at 
Paris but relinquished this position to devote himself to writing and 
pastoral work. His works cover a wide range: the De nomine Jesu, a 
meditation on the holy name; the Eruditio regum et principum, dedi- 
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cated in 1259 to King Louis;” a Vita S. Eleutheru, written between 1262 
and 1266; and the Tractatus de pace,”’ a theologico-mystical tract on 
inner peace composed around 1270 for Marie de Dampierre. A col- 
lection of quodlibeta and biblical commentaries, both now lost, are 
also attributed to him. The Rudimentum doctrinale, however, was Gul- 
bert’s most ambitious undertaking. Completed probably by 1263, the 
Rudimentum is a massive, encyclopedic work of moral, intellectual, and 
doctrinal instruction and contains the texts of many of Guibert’s ser- 
mons de sanctis, dominicales, and ad status. Although some of these date 
from an earlier period, Guibert gathered them for inclusion in the 
Rudimentum at the request of Alexander IV (d. 1261) to whose mem- 
ory he subsequently dedicated them. There are ninety ad status ser- 
mons, and three of these are for preaching to those who are signed 
with the cross and to those to be signed (ad crucesignatos et crucesig- 
nandos)."° 

In the preface to the ad status collection, Guibert indicates that prac- 
tical experience and demonstrated effectiveness determined his selec- 
tion of texts.” This would suggest that, in fact, these sermons, or at 
least a version of them, were preached by Guibert or another preacher. 
They should not, therefore, be viewed as untried, wholly theoretical 
models. 

Guibert relied to a considerable extent upon the crusade sermons 
of Jacques de Vitry. Like de Vitry, he takes his preaching text from 
Apoc. 7.2, “Then I saw another angel rising from the east, carrying 
the sign of the living God.” In each, Guibert focuses upon the signifi- 
cance of the cross for the crusader, and he develops his thoughts 
through distinctions whose spiritual meanings are made the more pal- 
atable by exempla, some of which were borrowed from de Vitry. 

In the first sermon he indicates at the outset that his message will 
concern spiritual things. The angel, he says, was on a spiritual ascent 
to the sight of God. The sign carried by the angel represents Christ's 
suffering, which, for men who should also have their eyes fixed upon 


™ Guibert of Tournai, Eruditio regum et principum, ed. Alphonse de Poorter (Louvain, 
1914). 

“Guibert of Tournai, Tractatus de pace, ed. P. Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M. (Quaracchi, 
1925). 

The Rudimentum consists of four parts. The sermons ad status were appended to 
the fourth part, De modo addiscendi. Enrico Bonifacio edited De modo (Turin, 1953) but 
did not include the sermons. On Guibert as a preacher, see the brief note in Longere, 
La prédication médiévale, p. 101, and D’Avray, The Preaching of the Friars, passim. For the 
manuscripts of his sermons, see Schneyer, Repertorium, 2: 282-318. 

’”®Guibert of Tournai, Sermones ad omnes status (Paris, 1518), fols. 132r—137v. 
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union with God, has the value of bringing grace in this life and glory 
in the next. After this preamble, Guibert proceeds to his argument 
through the five adjectives which he assigns to the cross: directive (d?- 
rectivum), distinctive (discretum), restorative (reductortum), recollective 
(rememorativum), and remunerative (remunerativum). 

The cross, Guibert says, is directive because it shows the ways at 
crossroads. Then, through an extended exegesis of Isaiah, in which 
he explores the anagogic implications of the tree of Jesse, he con- 
cludes that the cross directs martyrs for Christ along the shortest, 
safest way to paradise. Second, the cross is said to be distinctive be- 
cause it is the sign which the Lord raises to gather his soldiers for 
battle and it is the mark which distinguishes them as men who grieve 
over the loss of Jerusalem. Third, the cross is restorative because it 1s 
the sign that restores men who have followed sinful ways. Here, 
Guibert is speaking of the spiritual battle. Those signed with the cross 
engage the devil and are victorious. In his confident assertion of the 
crusaders’ spiritual victory, however, he is noticeably silent on their 
past failures in the field. Did he suppose that the principal value of 
taking the cross was spiritual, and that the issue of the crusade as a 
real military enterprise was therefore of little consequence? The ser- 
mon permits no certain answer. Although he urges people to reflect 
on the military successes of the ancient Israelites and Constantine, 
both of whom, he claims, were victorious because their wars were just 
and they relied upon God, he does not link those successes specifically 
to the justness or the divinely ordained nature of the crusade, nor do 
they appear to form the basis for the invitation to people to come and 
receive the cross: “Prepare the way; make clear passage; raise the sign 
to the peoples” (Isa. 62.10). Fourth, the cross is a stimulant to the re- 
calling of friendships. Christ, he says, left his cross as a sign of his 
peace, and in return the faithful should wear its sign on the heart as a 
symbol of their love and on the sleeve to signify their commitment to 
do his work. Here Guibert underlines the extraordinary commitment 
which must be fulfilled by the man who wears the cross. The sign of 
the cross must not be confused with other worldly tokens. It 1s taken 
out of love and requires of the wearer a willingness to die for Christ. 
At this point Guibert acknowledges that the goal of crusading is the 
liberation of Jerusalem, and he translates this into a Christian obliga- 
tion by reference to the crusader’s friendship with God, a motif famil- 
iar from the sermons of Jacques de Vitry and Eudes of Chateauroux. 
As a friend of God, marked with his sign, the crusader has the duty to 
remember and, by implication, to eliminate the humiliation caused to 
God by the Muslim occupation of Jerusalem: “The enemies of Christ’s 
cross put out their sacrilegious hands against the holy city of Jerusa- 
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lem, where Christians are slaves of Saracens, where Christ’s sacra- 
ments are absent, where his name 1s blasphemed, and where the idol 
of abomination, that is to say, the name of Muhammad, is constantly 
exalted and revered.”” Like Bernard of Clairvaux, Guibert addresses 
the question of why, since God is omnipotent, he does not free Jerusa- 
lem himself. His answer is conventional—God wants to provide Chris- 
tians with an opportunity to prove themselves—but its meaning 1s il- 
lustrated by two figures in which Guibert likens crusaders, first, to 
children who take great pleasure in demonstrating their strength vy 
throwing stones and, second, to faithful vassals. Echoing once again 
de Vitry’s point, Guibert enjoins crusaders to fulfill their feudal obli- 
gation to defend their Lord’s patrimony, but he points out that the 
basis of the obligation is not juridical, but spiritual: the remission of 
sin. The mention of the spiritual reward of crusading leads him to his 
next point, the value of this reward. 

The cross is remunerative. It permits crusaders to enter unob- 
structed through the gates of paradise. How and why this happens 
Guibert then attempts to explain and illustrate. He describes the sav- 
ing action of the cross as a rescue operation. The cross 1s the purple 
cord which draws sinners out of the dark cave of their sins to Christ. 
Those who are contrite and confessed take hold of the cord. ‘They be- 
come the crucesignati and enter God’s service. Upon death, they be- 
come martyrs. They are freed from mortal and venial sins; they are 
absolved from all penance enjoined upon them; they are freed from 
the pains of sins in this world, from the pain of purgatory in the next, 
and from the torments of hell. Reverting then to his feudal imagery, 
Guibert concludes that through the sign of the cross God invests his 
crusader-vassals with his heavenly kingdom. And this, Guibert says, is 
a good deal.” In terms of business, God is acting generously. He is 
rewarding a pilgrimage of short duration with eternal bliss, and those 
who are sensible, he suggests, will bear this in mind. They will keep 
their thoughts on their heavenly reward and place little emphasis 
upon the temporal terrors of the journey. ‘To provide further incen- 
tive, Guibert recounts Jacques de Vitry’s exemplum concerning an ex- 
perience he had while preaching the crusade. They story is long, but 
its point is clear. A Cistercian who was prone to visionary experiences 
had asked about the rewards that crusaders received. Immediately he 


"ITbid., fol. 133v: “Inimici crucis Christi extenderunt manus sacrilegas in civitatem 
sanctam Hierusalem ubi Christiani in Sarracenorum servitute sunt, ubl sacramenta 
Christi deficiunt, ubi nomen Christi blasphematur, ubi idolum abhominationis Ma- 
chometi, scilicet, nomen, 1ugiter exaltatur et honoratur.” 

8D’ Avray, The Preaching of the Friars, p. 208, points out that commercial imagery and 
language appear frequently in mendicant sermons. 
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had a vision in which he saw the Blessed Virgin holding the Child. 
Guibert interpreted this as a sign that all who took the cross with their 
heart would also receive Christ and gain access to his kingdom. 
Guibert’s second sermon also proceeds from Apoc. 7.2 and devel- 
ops further the theme of the spiritual meaning of the sign of the 
cross. While the first sermon treated the cross as Christ’s sign, the sec- 
ond considers how it differs from the sign of the devil and alerts 
people to the spiritual risks they take by not going on the crusade. 
Guibert begins boldly: Christ signs his men with the sign of life; the 
devil signs his with the sign of death. Guibert then distinguishes the 
categories of people who qualify as the devil’s followers. The first 
group consists of the hypocrites. Like Roger of Salisbury, Guibert 
means those who imitate Judas by swearing fidelity but who then 
practice betrayal. ‘To the second belong the carnal and the inconti- 
nent. These are like dolphins, which, playing in the sea, presage the 
storms which later toss them about. By contrast, the small fish hide 
beneath rocks and escape the turbulence. The carnal and the inconti- 
nent are like the large fish, and their experience is equally unpleasant. 
They are thrown about by the storms of secular affairs and perish in 
their own land. Crusaders, however, are like the small fish who find 
safety by fleeing the world. And, to reinforce this idea of the benefit 
of leaving what is familiar, Guibert adduces the example of Abraham, 
who, he says, found safety in exile. The third group who wear the 
devil’s sign are the envious. Guibert illustrates the tormented lives of 
the envious through a poignantly pathetic image in which they are 
compared to the chained bear who, striking his head with his own 
paws, passes his time pacing in circles. Like Jacques de Vitry, Guibert 
believed that it was the devil acting through envious people who pre- 
vented others from taking the cross, and he illustrates this by using de 
Vitry’s image of the dog who cannot eat and prevents others from eat- 
ing. The last group consists of notorious sinners, and it is this group 
which Guibert calls especially to take up the cross: “Therefore, just as 
you have sinned publicly, receive the sign of Christ publicly so that 
just as you have corrupted others by your example, so by your ex- 
ample you may invite others to [undertake] a work of merit.” ”* This, 
he says, 1s a Just act because it leads people back to God. Jacques de 
Vitry also had held the view that the act of taking the cross should be 
performed openly, and although Guibert expresses it at greater 
length, both preachers recognized the powerful impact that public 


“Guibert of Tournai, Sermones, fol. 135r: “Ergo sicut publice peccasti, publice accipe 
signum Christi ut sicut alios exemplo tuo corrupisti, ita exemplo tuo invites alios ad 
opus merit.” 
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demonstrations of belief, particularly by notorious sinners, had in de- 
termining the responses of others. 

The theme of the third sermon, based also upon Apoc. 7.2, con- 
cerns the special relationship which is formed between those who 
wear the cross and God. Guibert describes these people as the elect 
(elect), and he explains the nature of this election through four dis- 
tinctions on the cross. First, the cross is the sign of God’s mercy (sig- 
num clementie). It is the rod sanctified by Christ’s blood, and when used 
against sinners, it signifies divine anger. When taken up by crusaders, 
however, it signifies the pardon which God has granted them for their 
sins. Although its saving benefit comes through suffering, this, Gui- 
bert says, counts for littke compared with the eternal rewards prom- 
ised. Second, the cross is the sign of victory (signum victorie). Here it 1s 
again noteworthy that the victory which Guibert has in mind is not the 
real victory in the field, but the moral one which the crusader, by vir- 
tue of his cross, wins over his carnal nature. This, he says, was the.kind 
of victory won by the martyr Martin and by the emperor Constantine. 
To ulustrate more closely how the crusader suffers and 1s victorious, 
Guibert cites an exemplum in which a crusader who was about to 
leave for the Holy Land had his children, whom he greatly loved, 
brought to him. His purpose in this was to kindle his feelings for them 
in order to make his abandonment of them for Christ’s cause that 
much more painful and therefore more meritorious. ‘The exemplum 
leads Guibert to reflect further upon the ties of home and family that 
prevent people from taking the cross, and he urges preachers that if 
people are to be persuaded to break these associations, they must be 
moved by the love of Christ and terrorized by the fear of hell. ‘Third, 
the cross ts the sign of justice, and, in this respect, Guibert says, “It is 
justice when we fashion ourselves after Christ, who suffered tribula- 
tion for us from the beginning of his nativity to the end of his life.” ”° 
In Guibert’s view, however, people have failed Christ. ‘They have for- 
gotten his sacrifice. They have not modeled their lives after his sufter- 
ings but have preferred instead material comforts and ease. “Christ is 
in the manger,” Guibert charges, “but you are in a palace. Christ 1s 
clothed in poor rags, but you are in silks and jewels.”*' And, in his 
final stinging indictment, reminiscent of that of Roger of Salisbury in 
the Hatton sermon, he accuses people of crucifying Christ again: 
“Christ redeemed your soul with his precious blood, but you sell it 


* Tbid., fol. 136v: “Iusticia enim est ut conformemur Christo qui pro nobis tribula- 
uionem sustinuit a principio nativitatis sue usque ad finem vite.” 

*'Ibid.: “Christus in presepto, tu in palatio; Christus in vilibus pannis, tu in sericis et 
ornaments.” 
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cheaply to the devil; Christ was crucified once by the Jews, but in your 
treatment of your neighbors you crucify him many times and increase 
the sorrow of his wounds.” By contrast, the crusader fashions his life 
after Christ. He shows his love of Christ in word and deed and in his 
service to God. God’s justice underpins this service and is recognized 
in the crusader’s sense of devotion and in his body and deed through 
the satisfaction he does in his pilgrimage. 

The last distinction on the cross, the sign of glory (signum glorie), 
gives the sermon a distinctly eschatological character which was pres- 
ent also in Jacques de Vitry’s sermons. At the end of time, when the 
Lord appears with his sign, crusaders, described by Guibert as the 
Lord’s right hand, will bask in radiance. By contrast, those who have 
rejected the cross will be damned. Aware, perhaps, that some in a con- 
gregation might require further assurance of their spiritual reward, 
Guibert advances the notion that crusaders are like the rainbow. They 
are the sign by which God assures men of his mercy and his promise 
of eternal happiness: “They [crusaders] were, so to speak, like clouds, 
raised to heaven, hastening to discharge the divine commands of the 
greatest King; they are his standard-bearers and the keepers of his 
house.” ** Through the cross which they wear, they open the gates of 
paradise, which have been closed for five thousand years. Guibert’s 
figure of the cross as the key to salvation may well have been inspired 
by Jacques de Vitry, who used it to suggest the special trust which God 
vested in the crusaders. With Guibert, however, the image leads di- 
rectly to a defense of the value of indulgences and the papal pre- 
rogative to grant them. The cross is the key to the heavenly treasure, 
and the pope, he says, by virtue of his position as the church’s hus- 
band, and by virtue of the plenitude of power which he exercises as 
Christ’s vicar, offers large indulgences to those who take the cross and 
help the Holy Land. Yet Guibert is dismayed to recognize that, in spite 
of the incomparable opportunity for salvation which the crusade af- 
fords, few are, in fact, persuaded to take the cross. Frightened by the 
unknown, they prefer to offer their services elsewhere for a small 
amount of money and stay home. 

Guibert’s sermons present a sublime understanding of the crusade 
that at times verges on the mystical. But the problem that they address 
is clear: people are not responding to the call to crusade. The reasons 


82 Ibid.: “Christus precioso sanguine animam tuam redemit, tu illam vili precio 
dyabolo vendis; semel crucifixus est a Iudeis, tu eum pluries crucifigis in membris et 
super dolorem vulnerum eius addis.” 

*Ibid., fol. 137v: “Ipsi enim fuerunt quasi nubes elevati ad celestia discurrentes ad 
exequenda divina precepta summi regis signiferi domus eius clavigeri.” 
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for this, in Guibert’s view, stem from the moral and spiritual short- 
sightedness of people generally and not from any fault in the idea of 
the crusade itself. Guibert was not, of course, the first to complain of 
this, nor, as his preface indicates, did he intend to advance new argu- 
ments. Since the Clermont sermon, the idea of the crusade had been 
expressed as a service to Christ; crusaders, by virtue of the sign of the 
cross, were held to be God’s elect; the goal of crusading was the libera- 
tion of Jerusalem; and the reward of crusading, granted through the 
indulgence, was salvation. In summoning people to take the cross, 
crusade preachers sought to persuade people of the importance of 
salvation, to convince them of the salvatory efficacy of crusading, and 
to impress upon them their obligation to take the cross. 

When Guibert was compiling his sermons for inclusion in the Rudi- 
mentum doctrinale, the appeal of these ideas appears to have been lim- 
ited. The old problems of why God himself did not free Jerusalem, of 
why crusades were not successful, had been exacerbated by Louis IX’s 
defeat in Egypt. Disillusionment had followed, and, as Guibert him- 
self suggests, men had lost confidence in the promises of the preachers. 

In setting out examples of sermons which he believed were ex- 
amples of effective crusade preaching, Guibert clearly hoped to pro- 
vide a fresh stimulus to preaching and to restore confidence in the 
crusade. Although he freely acknowledges his dependence upon 
Jacques de Vitry, his sermons nonetheless display a conception of 
crusading which is uniquely sublime. With unrelenting insistence, 
they direct the crusader’s thoughts to Christ and the prospect of 
union with God. The crusade is represented as a pilgrimage of the 
spirit in which the crusader, with his eyes on paradise, serves and suf- 
fers for Christ. Although liberating Jerusalem from the Saracens is 
represented as the goal of crusading, the greatest enemy of the cru- 
sade and of crusaders is not the Saracens, but the devil, and the war- 
fare which Guibert most closely associates with crusading is not physi- 
cal, but spiritual. From this, as was seen, came his conception of 
victory, justice, and glory. As a result, perhaps, of his wholly spiri- 
tualized perception of the crusade, Guibert, unlike Jacques de Vitry, 
makes no obvious distinction between combatant and noncombatant 
crusaders. For him, people fall into two groups: those who take the 
cross, regardless of the nature of their proposed service, and those 
who do not. And, in his conception of their respective fates, Guibert 
recalls the prescription of Innocent III in Quia maior: the first group 
are saved, the second damned. 

Guibert concluded his set of crusade sermons on a note of regret. 
When Pope Gregory X called for submissions to prepare for the Sec- 
ond Council of Lyons in 1274, Guibert composed his Collectio de scan- 
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dalis ecclesie.** Written after the Tunisian fiasco of Louis IX, the tract 
deals with matters of ecclesiastical reform and includes an assessment 
of reasons why people do not take the cross. He criticizes the abuses in 
the practice of redeeming vows and excessive taxation, and he com- 
plains that Christians will never defeat the Saracens as long as the 
crusades are financed from the labors of the poor and the spoliation 
of the church.” Although Guibert’s criticisms were unoriginal,** they 
nevertheless underline his continuing confidence in the idea and spir- 
itual ideals of the crusade. He did not believe that crusading was less 
spiritually meritorious; it was rather that men no longer realized this. 
‘They had made the crusade a means of financial exploitation, not the 
way to paradise. 

Guibert of ‘Tournai was not alone in recognizing that the problem 
of how people could be attracted back to the cross was indeed press- 
ing. At some time around 1265—66, Humbert of Romans, who had 
been master general of the Dominican order from 1254 to 1263, 
offered his own solution in the form of a preaching manual composed 
especially for crusade preachers.” 

Humbert’s De predicacione crucis has not been edited critically and 
therefore has received little scholarly attention. It survives in numer- 
ous manuscripts, of which Vat. lat. 3847, folios lra—25vb, possibly the 
earliest, may well date from the early fourteenth century.** Some ver- 


“*On Guibert’s authorship of this work, see P. Autbertus Stroick, O.F.M., “Verfasser 
und Quellen der ‘Collectio de scandalis ecclesiae’ (Reformschrift des Fr. Gilbert von 
Tournay, O.F.M., zum II. Konzil von Lyon, 1274),” Archivum Franciscanum historicum 23 
(1930), 15-41, 273—92. Stroick has edited it in Archivum Franciscanum historicum 24 
(1931), 33-62. 

® Stroick, in Archivum Franciscanum historicum 24 (1931), 39: “Sed esset remedium ad- 
hibendum, ut non fieret peregrinatio vel succursus de sudoribus pauperum, de spoliis 
ecclesiarum.” 

Elizabeth Siberry, Criticism of Crusading, 1095-1274 (Oxford, 1985), p. 15, has ob- 
served that Guibert merely restated the views of Peter of Blois and Jacques de Vitry. 

“Humbert resigned in May 1263 because of poor health. For this and other details 
of Humbert’s life, see Edward Brett, Humbert of Romans: His Life and Views of Thirteenth- 
Century Society (Toronto, 1984); William A. Hinnebusch, The History of the Dominican 
Order, 2 vols. (New York, 1966—73), pp. 288—94. 

**For the manuscripts, see Thomas Kaeppeli, O.P., Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum 
medu aevi, 3 vols. (Rome, 1970-80), 2: 289. Kaeppeli has not noted the manuscript in 
the Cistercian monastery of La Real, Majorca: see Jocelyn N. Hillgarth, Una biblioteca 
cisterciense medieval: La Real (Mallorca) (Barcelona, 1960), MS A. 167. Vat. lat. 3847 bears 
an inscription which states that the codex was presented to Pierre Roger (later Clement 
VI) when he was master of theology at Paris. Although this does not tell us when the 
materials in the codex—a Vita of Thomas Aquinas and the De predicacione—were first 
brought together, it may suggest that the presentation was made between 1323, when 
Roger was made master by special order of John XXII (see Chartulariwm Universitatis 
Parisiensis, ed. Denifle, 2:271), and 1328, when he became bishop of Arras. I am pre- 
paring an edition of De predicacione based mainly upon Vat. lat. 3847. 
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sions occur in fifteenth-century manuscripts, where they are fre- 
quently associated with other works by Humbert,” with medieval 
crusade narratives,” or with anti- Turkish propaganda.” As the trea- 
tise is lengthy, a comprehensive discussion of all of its arguments 1s 
beyond the scope of this study. A brief and selective review of its con- 
tents, however, will provide an impression of its character and of the 
important place which it occupies within the history of crusade 
preaching. 

Humbert begins by stating the purpose of the treatise and how it 1s 
to be used (fol. lra).” It is, he says, to provide crusade preachers, both 
experienced and new, with a variety of material, including complete 
sermons, for preaching the cross against the Saracens. Because the 
purpose of crusade sermons is to persuade people to take the cross, 
Humbert advises the preachers that at particular points in the margin 
he has provided directives which will help them to orchestrate their 
preaching occasion. Thus he has indicated when a hymn, “Veni Cre- 
ator,” “Veni Sancte Spiritus,” “Vexilla,” or “Salve,” should be sung and 
at what point the people should be invited to take the cross. The 
preacher is also told that he will find a single topic treated repeatedly 
with a variety of materials. The purpose of this, Humbert says, is not 
so that he can use all of them in one sermon, but so that he can mix 
them according to his needs on different preaching occasions. With 
these preliminaries settled, Humbert proceeds to his first topic: the 
justness of Christian warfare against the Saracens. 

God, says Humbert, has many armies. His spiritual army 1s com- 
posed of angels and is commanded by Michael, but his temporal army 
is composed of men and is needed to fight his infidel enemies on 
earth. Foremost among these enemies is the ribald (ribaldus) and 
unclean (tmmundus) Muhammad (fol. lva), who has instigated wars 
against the Christians and who, because of Christian sinfulness, has 
succeeded almost completely in extirpating the worship of God from 
Asia Minor, Africa, and Spain. Humbert is insistent that the wars be- 
tween Christians and Muslims are and always have been religious. 
The Saracens, he says, attack the Christian faith, and in response 


*’ See, for instance, Manuel de Castro, Manuscritos franciscanos de la Biblioteca Nacional 
de Madrid (Valencia, 1973), MS 19423; Gerhardt Powitz, Die Handschriften des Domini- 
kanerklosters und des Leonhandstifts in Frankfurt am Main (Frankfurt, 1968), 2, MS Praed. 
29. 

See Gustav Binz, Die deutschen Handschriften der Offentlichen Bibliothek der Universitit 
Basel (Basel, 1907), 1, MS A.1X.15. 

"'Catalogus codicum manu scriptorum qui in Bibliotheca Monasteru Mellicensis O.S.B., 3, 
MS 736 (I have consulted a photocopy of this handwritten catalogue); Tabulae codicum 
manu scriptorum praeter Graecos et Orientales in Bibliotheca Palatina Vindobonensi asser- 
vatorum, 3 (Vienna, 1869; repr. Graz, 1965), MS 4663 (Theol. 525). 

% All references are to Vat. lat. 3847. 
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Christians must arm themselves with the cross, the armor of God (ar- 
matura Dei). 

Humbert adduces three criteria to substantiate his contention that 
Christian religious warfare is justified (fol. lvb). First, a war is unjust 
when innocent people are attacked; because the Saracens are ex- 
tremely guilty (suwmme culpabilis), war against them is just. Second, a 
war is unjust when the cause is not good and it is waged out of ar- 
rogance, avarice, or the desire for glory; the warfare of the cross does 
not belong to this category because it is waged by reason of the sacred 
justice (sancta . . . tusticia) of God and 1s justified by faith (zustecea fider ) 
in defense of faith. Moreover, Humbert adds, because it 1s a war for 
faith (fol. 2ra) and a good struggle (bonum certamen), the soldier need 
have no fear of hell, for his salvation is assured. Third, a war is unjust 
when it is conducted without authority (sene auctoritate); by contrast, 
the crusade is just because it is fought not only with human but also 
with divine authorization. Just as the criteria for determining just and 
unjust wars differ, so, too, do their respective motivations. ‘Those who 
wage just war do so (fol. 2ra) out of friendship with Christ (amicitia 
Christi), out of a desire for the true glory of the heavenly land (vera 
gloria celestis patrie), and out of the need to save their souls (necessitas 
propriarum animarum). By contrast, those who fight unjustly are moti- 
vated by their friendship with the world (amicitia seculz), by their de- 
sire for the glory of an empty reputation (gloria vane fame), and by 
their immediate corporeal needs (necessitas vite presentis corporalis). 
The soldiers who wage the just and Christian war are invested by 
Christ with the cross and receive their eternal reward from God. The 
prospect of this reward, says Humbert, ought to have special appeal 
for soldiers who are easily induced to join the secular army by the at- 
traction of the company of magnates (fol. 2rb), since, if it is association 
with the great which is so eagerly sought, how much more ought they 
rush to obtain the reward which brings them straight into the com- 
pany of the angels. | 

Humbert reminds preachers that they must tailor their sermons for 
the noncombatants as well as for the combatants. There will always be 
those who for various reasons will elect to give money (fol. 2vb). In 
this respect, the size of the indulgence, he says, is important, since the 
greater the indulgence the more readily people give to the collectors. 
At the same time, however, it is the preacher’s responsibility to con- 
vince his audience that it is more meritorious to contribute to the re- 
lief of the Holy Land than to the building of a church, a bridge, or to 
aid the sick and leprous. His reasoning strikes one as specious but 
nonetheless interesting. Alms for the Holy Land are a true index of a 
man’s piety. Bridges, churches, and the sick are particular needs, but 
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giving to the Holy Land is for the relief of all Christendom (pro tota 
Christianitate). It is spiritual giving, since it goes to defend faith and 
save souls; by contrast, alms for the ill are merely corporeal, directed 
towards the alleviation of present physical discomforts. 

Humbert believed that there were eight associated topics about 
which crusade preachers should be informed. In order, these are why 
the cross is given to those who aid the Holy Land, the first invention 
of the signing of the cross, motives for assuming the cross, ways and 
means to forestall impediments to taking the cross, consolations for 
pilgrims of the cross, the various scriptural texts which can be ad- 
duced in sermons, what is necessary for a crusade preacher to per- 
form his duty properly, and what is necessary for those signed with 
the cross to fulfill their vow (fol. 3ra). In the interests of clarity Hum- 
bert divides each of these into subtopics. Thus for the first topic, why 
the cross is given, he poses these additional considerations: why it 1s 
worn on the right shoulder, why it is taken publicly, why it is received 
from an ecclesiastic, and why it is taken voluntarily. Briefly stated, 
Humbert’s arguments proceed as follows. The cross is worn because 
these soldiers are pilgrims of the crucified Christ (fol. 3rb). Moreover, 
because, according to Hrabanus, the cross is the hope of the Chris- 
tians, those who fight the Saracens must put their full confidence in it 
and, like Constantine and Godfrey of Bouillon before them, raise it as 
their victorious battle standard. In this religious warfare the display of 
the cross by the soldiers assumes a special importance because it is the 
Christian belief in the redeeming mystery of the cross (crucis mis- 
terum) which the Saracens hate, which they do not understand, and 
which prompts them to kill Christians. At the same time, however, the 
implication is clear that, in hating the cross upon which Christ suf- 
fered and through which he redeemed men, the Saracens hate him 
and are his enemy. This, in turn, has an important bearing for Hum- 
bert’s formulation of what it means to take the cross and why men 
do it. 

In answering the preacher’s call to arms, a man dedicates himself to 
the service of Christ (fol. 3va). The cross which he takes signifies his 
dedication and proclaims that its wearer, out of his love for God, has 
determined to avenge Christ’s injuries and, like Peter, Andrew, Paul, 
and the other saints, has drunk from the cup of Christ’s passion. As a 
sign, the cross points the right way to heaven and paradise and, like 
the circumcision of the Jews (fol. 4ra), is a distinguishing mark, sepa- 
rating the servants of Christ from those of the devil. Morally, this sign 
strengthens its wearer against temptations and is a reflection of the 
inner spiritual cross which is worn upon the heart. The cross saves the 
crusader from the pains of purgatory and of hell (fol. 4rb) because it 
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is the stigma of Christ’s passion (stzgma passionis). In wearing it he imi- 
tates Christ and bears its weight, just as Christ bore the weight of 
man’s sins. “Therefore,” Humbert would have his preachers proclaim, 
“it 1s Just that we wear his cross on our shoulders because of him, 
having it not only in our heart through faith or in our mouth through 
confession but in our body through the endurance of pain.” More- 
over, he continues, the soldier who wears the cross should be able to 
say to God, “Because of you I have honored and glorified your blessed 
cross to the best of my ability by wearing it on my shoulders before the 
Jews, before the Saracens, and before the nations of the world.” 

For the wearing of the cross to have such deep spiritual significance, 
however, the soldier must be wholly penitent of his sins. If he is not, 
and Humbert allows that many are not, he is like the thief who was 
crucified with Christ but for whom the cross was the means of death 
and damnation. For Humbert, the model of the religious warrior 
which he would have all crusaders follow is that of the Maccabees, 
who fought for justice right up to death (fol. 4vb). He is well aware, 
however, that many do not fulfill and indeed never intended to fulfill 
this ideal. Potential preachers are advised to be on the alert for signs 
of negative attitudes, since they are detrimental to the cause; there 
are, says Humbert, too many crusaders who fulfill their vow feebly 
(debiliter), slowly (tarde), reluctantly (renuiter), sadly (cum tristitia) and 
who, thinking only of returning home, make a poor showing in battle. 

Humbert then proposes three reasons why the cross is worn on the 
right shoulder: it leads the wearer to the right hand of God; Con- 
stantine wore his cross on the right arm; and “right” signifies a good 
state of penitence. The cross should be taken publicly, since in this 
way others will be encouraged to follow. Moreover, the public action 
is, Humbert advises, more properly penitential. It is a better satisfac- 
tion for past wrongs, and it earns greater merit in the present and 
greater honor for the future (fol. 5ra). The doctrine that the cross 
must be received from an ecclesiastic is closely allied to the ideas of the 
crusade as just war, the incorrigible character of the Saracen enemy, 
the innately superior authority of the church over any secular au- 
thority and its power to grant indulgences (fol. 5va). When Christ 
took up his cross, he did so voluntarily. Thus Humbert wants preach- 
ers to emphasize that the crusader’s service to the cross is similarly vol- 
untary and that this was Christ’s meaning when he said, “Si quis vult 
post me venire, abneget semetipsum, et tollat crucem suam et se- 
quatur me” (Matt. 16.24). Unlike secular lords and Muhammad, God 
is not pleased by service which is performed under constraint. The 
reward is greater for voluntary service, and anyway, Humbert says, 
adopting a practical line, men who are compelled to fight are not as 
successful as those who volunteer. 
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To aid preachers in persuading men to perform this voluntary ser- 
vice, Humbert categorized men’s motives under seven headings and 
for each category set out illustrative sermons. His suggested motives 
are zeal to honor God, zeal for the law of Christ, fraternal charity, de- 
votion to the Holy Land, the conditions of war, examples of ancestors, 
and the grace of the church. 

For the first, the honor of God, Humbert’s sermons underline the 
familiar ideas of the sanctity of the Holy Land, the special importance 
which it has for Christian worship, and how Muhammad has virtually 
destroyed all this with his worship of idols (fol. 6rb—vb). In develop- 
ing the second motive, zeal for Christian law, Humbert is polemical. 
He attacks Muhammad for sexual promiscuity and “other practices 
which human reason abhors,” and he denounces his law as fraudulent 
because it has no basis in God and mocks the laws of Moses and Christ. 
Muhammad, he claims, said that just as Christ was sent to correct the 
law of Moses, he was sent to correct the law of Christ. Humbert ts in- 
sistent that such claims pose a grave threat to Christianity because 
they are propagated by physical violence against Christians, many of 
whom have already apostasized. Sacred history, he continues, 1s filled 
with examples of men such as Mattathias and Phineas, who fought to 
defend their laws and resisted infidel oppressors. But why should 
such laws be defended? Of what use are they to the faithful? In reply 
to these questions Humbert’s dogma 1s unassailable. Laws, he says, are 
the basis of salvation (fol. 7rb). Who fights in their defense fights for 
the salvation of the world and at the day of judgment will be able to 
say to the Lord, “Lord, I have toiled for the salvation of the whole 
world.” Not unexpectedly, the benefits which accrue to such a zealous 
warrior are considerable: entry into the kingdom of heaven, the ac- 
quisition of glory, and the merit of setting a good example. 

The motive of fraternal charity has its basis in 1 John 4.21, where 
men are admonished to love God and their brother. Again Humbert 
finds in Scripture plentiful examples of men, namely, the apostles, 
Judas Maccabeus, and Abraham, who acted out of brotherly love to 
save others (fol. 7va). Similarly, the argument goes, the eastern Chris- 
tians are our brothers. ‘They are encircled by the Saracen enemy and 
have no other source of succor but what is offered by the west. ‘Thus, 
Humbert admonishes, to sit comfortably in our lands while our broth- 
ers are driven from the Holy Land and to leave them with the whole 
burden of war in defense of the city of God, that is, Christianity, of 
which we are all citizens, would be an inexcusable betrayal (fol. 7vb: 
non possunt se excusare a proditione). 

Humbert was insistent that crusade preachers promote crusading 
as a devotional act, and to this end he set out sermons which focus 
upon the crusade as pilgrimage (fol. 8ra). They demonstrate the in- 
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comparable sanctity of the Holy Land as the theater where the great 
events of sacred history have occurred from the creation of Adam to 
the ascension of Christ. The Mother of God, he says, came from this 
land, not from Europe, India, or Africa (fol. 8rb); this was the scene 
of the annunciation and the incarnation; this is where Christ lived out 
his time on earth, where he suffered, was buried, and was resur- 
rected. In going on pilgrimage there, Humbert says, crusaders will be 
joining other illustrious pilgrims, such as Paula, Helena, Jerome, and, 
in a slighly different way, Jacob, who wanted his bones to be buried 
there (fol. 8va). Finally, the preachers are to hold out the inducement 
of the plenary indulgence, which, Humbert claims, is not given for 
any other pilgrimage. 

Like Eudes of Chateauroux, Humbert is insistent that the plight of 
the Christians in the Holy Land and the ascendancy of Muhammad 
are fundamentally beneficial and have their proper place within the 
divine economy. Nevertheless, there are many who do not realize this 
and who can only carp and criticize, wondering why “God permits 
Muhammad, the son of perdition, together with his followers, to last 
for so long in the world.” * Although Humbert has little patience with 
these pessimists—“Indeed,” he snaps, “one may all the more wonder 
why God has allowed the devil to assail man from the time of the be- 
ginning of the world!” *—he concedes that preachers must be able to 
refute them. It is, he says, not necessary to look far to perceive the 
coexistence of good and evil. There have always been bad herbs and 
good, the venomous and the safe, demons and good men. Even the 
church has difficulties with heretics, persecutions of its faithful, and 
now the Saracens. But wars against the Saracens strengthen the 
church’s fabric. They reveal who are the true faithful of Christ; they 
provide the means to the faithful to do good; and they afford them an 
opportunity for salvation. Moreover, Christians who undertake these 
wars cannot lose. ‘They profit if they defeat the enemy in battle, but if 
they are overpowered, they gain even more by going to their eternal 
reward. 

To reinforce the idea of the profitable nature of the wars of the 
cross, Humbert urges preachers to impress upon their audiences the 
value of recalling the deeds of ancestors. To aid men in this, mention 
should be made of how depictions of noble deeds are painted upon 
the walls of the palaces of secular lords and of how the lives of the 
soldiers of Christ (fol. 9ra) can be seen recreated in the church. In a 


* Tbid., fol. 8va: “Deus tanto tempore permittit Machometum filium perditionis cum 
suis durare in mundo.” 

“*Tbid.: “magis potest mirari quando permisit Deus ab origine mundi dyabolem in- 
festare hominem.” 
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similar way, he continues, the valiant and successful deeds of Chris- 
tians who have fought the Saracens should be a source of inspiration: 
Charlemagne, Godfrey of Bouillon, and those who led the expedition 
for the recovery of Acre: Emperor Frederick, Philip Augustus, and 
King Richard. 

The incentive of the crusade as an opportunity for the perfor- 
mance of noble deeds leads directly to the next incentive, the reward 
of seven graces which the church grants her soldiers: the plenary in- 
dulgence for sins, which spares men not only the pains of hell but also 
of purgatory; the relaxation of penalties due to sin, although Hum- 
bert cautions that penance should continue to be done in order to be 
certain that all of the debt due to sin is paid; the commutation of vows 
of continence and of the religious life; absolution from excommunica- 
tion; ecclesiastical protection; relaxation of payments of taxes and 
usurious debt; and, for clerics, dispensations from obligations at- 
tached to benefices (fol. 9va). All of these graces have their origin in 
Christ, but the greatest is the plenary indulgence because it secures 
for its recipient immediate entry into paradise to join the company of 
the saints (fol. 10ra). In light of this unique opportunity for spiritual 
enrichment, the time of a crusade, Humbert says, echoing the thought 
of St. Bernard, is like that of a jubilee, and men are “stupid who, al- 
though they are spiritually poor, do not run to [obtain] this gift while 
it lasts.” 

Humbert is astonished that there are those who refuse to take the 
cross and avail themselves of the opportunity for salvation. ‘Their rea- 
sons for this are various: the snare of sin (illaqueatio peccati), excessive 
fear of physical suffering (nzmius timor pene corporis), excessive love of 
homeland (nimia dilectio patrie sue), the malicious talk of men (mala 
hominum verba), bad examples of others (aliorum exempla prava), feigned 
inability (ficta impotentia), excessive fondness for family (nzmia affectio 
erga suos), and too little faith (minor fides). To help preachers deal 
effectively with such people, Humbert proposes a series of compari- 
sons calculated to shame them into adopting a positive attitude. ‘Those 
caught by the snare of sin, he says, are like the Jews who would not 
leave Babylon to go to Jerusalem, preferring, like ignoble dogs (canes 
1gnobiles), to devote themselves to avarice, wine, gluttony, and luxury 
(fol. 10rb). While Humbert does not deny that crusaders must face the 
perils of a sea voyage, the heat of the Holy Land, and the fear of 
dying in battle, he has nothing but scorn for those who allow these 
hardships to keep them from the army of the Lord. These men are, 


* Tbid., fol. 9va: “Quam stulti qui cum sint pauperes in spiritualibus ad istud donum 
dum durat non currunt.” 
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he says, like oxen who never pull the plow but spend their days being 
fattened in the fields in preparation for slaughter. Because they have 
chosen to ignore the examples of bravery and confidence set by the 
saints and by Christ, they will never be admitted to join the number of 
the blessed and will go instead to eternal torment. By contrast, he 
urges, preachers should hold up the example of those who take the 
cross and who, consequently, will be able to give a good account of 
themselves on the final judgment day: 


Lord, you were on the cross one day for my sake, and I have been on it for 
your sake for many days and have suffered many torments. Because of me 
you had your feet fixed on the cross; because of you I have been on a ship 
amidst the throng of pilgrims and was so cramped that I could not stretch 
out my feet. Because of me you once drank spoiled wine on the cross; be- 
cause of you, for many days on the ship, I used putrid water swarming with 
worms. . . . On the cross you fought my enemies once, and I have exposed 
myself with your cross to fight many times against your enemies.” 


A man’s desire to stay home out of love for land and family attracts 
Humbert’s fury no less. Such men reflect the devil’s influence and, he 
insists, should be denounced by preachers as domestic hens (fol. 1 Irb: 
galline domestice) who are content to flap around (volitare) and beget 
chicks (et pullos multos facerint) or as Flemish cows (vacce flandrenses) 
who remain tethered in their pasture. The devil does not want them 
to venture forth to the Promised Land, and they remain his hostages 
(ostagia) until they pay him the debt of eternal pain. “But oh, how 
quickly a time will come,” says Humbert portentously, “when it will be 
necessary for these people, whether they want to or not, to leave their 
homeland, their family, and their possessions and make a pilgrimage 
which is fearsome even to the saints.” 

Frequently, however, such men are not acting sua sponte. Others dis- 
courage them from taking the cross by deriding them, by setting their 
own bad example of staying home, or by giving ill-advised counsel. 
While they may appear to be acting or advising out of friendship, they 
are, says Humbert, malefactors, the devil’s instruments, his three- 


Tbid., fol. llra: “Domine, tu pro me fuisti in cruce una die et ego pro te in cruce et 
cruciatibus multis propter te multis diebus. Tu in cruce habuisti pedes fixos propter me 
et ego propter te in navi inter multitudinem peregrinorum sic fui angustiatus ut non 
possem pedes extendere. Tu vinum coruptum in cruce bibisti propter me semel et ego 
aqua putrida vermibus scaturiente usus sum in navi multis diebus propter te... . Tu in 
cruce pugnasti semel contra inimicos meos et ego cum cruce tua exposui me ad pug- 
nandum multotiens contra tuos.” 

*’Tbid., fol. 1lva: “Sed o quam cito veniet tempus in quo oportebit velint nolint eos 
relinquere et patriam suam et suos et sua et peregrinationem facere viris sanctis etiam 
formidandam.” 
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pronged fork (fuscinula) and are bent only upon the damnation of the 
potential crusader. Preachers, therefore, must teach their audiences 
how to deal with these detractors, and they can do this best by recall- 
ing the example of Christ, who made derision, abuse, and narrowly 
conceived advice positive reasons for taking up his cross. 

While Humbert allows that there are some men who for various 
reasons are genuinely unable to take the cross (fol. 13ra), he is insis- 
tent that there are many more who only feign inability. If the lives of 
these men are examined, their deception is revealed clearly and un- 
derlines, not material impoverishment, but a spiritual meanness to- 
wards God. They plead physical weakness, lack of money, or involve- 
ment in business, but for worldly things they are found to be strong, 
wealthy, and readily available. These men are not like David, who, ac- 
knowledging that everything which he had came from God, devoted 
his gold and silver to building a temple for the Lord (fol. 13rb)... They 
are, rather, like the ass, who is strong in his rear portions but feeble 
up front. Such people, Humbert urges preachers, should be reminded 
of the words “Let no one who fights for God involve himself in secular 
affairs” (2 Tim. 2.4) and should be exhorted to put aside minor affairs 
in favor of the greater, more urgent business of God. “Beat your 
plowshares into swords and your pruning hooks into spears” ( Joel 
3.10), the preachers should cry, “and come to the cross.” 

Of all those who do not want to go on the crusade, the last group Is 
the worst, for these people, says Humbert, do not accept the Catholic 
doctrine of salvation. They do not believe in the eternal suffering and 
punishment which await the mortal sinner in hell, nor consequently 
do they attach any value to the plenary indulgence which is obtained 
by taking the cross (fol. 13va). Preachers, Humbert urges, must deal 
firmly with these unbelievers (increduli) and point out to them the 
terrible peril in which they have placed themselves. To do this they 
should recall the fate of others who distrusted God, namely, Eve, the 
Sodomites, Noah’s contemporaries, and the ancient Israelites (fol. 
13vb). The sufferings of the Israelites, he says, speak particularly 
loudly, for in their exclusion from the Promised Land, in the divine 
anger and punishment which they incurred, and in their destruction 
and dispersal to Babylon are seen the damnation and destruction of 
the faithless. The inculcation into these people of the fear of God's 
anger will prompt them to seek the means of providing against future 
sufferings; that is, they will rush to take the cross and receive the ple- 
nary indulgence (fol. 14ra). 

Although the reward is great, the pilgrimage of the cross is de- 
manding and tiring, and Humbert proposes to preachers ten themes 
which, in his view, provide ample scope for developing a consolation. 
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His suggested themes are joy of conscience (gaudium conscientie), secu- 
rity of salvation (fol. l4rb: securitas de salute), good company (bona so- 
cietas), social harmony, angelic leadership (fol. 14va), the prayers of 
the church, the help of the saints (fol. 14vb), the successes of earlier 
expeditions, the sacred and desirable nature of the land to which they 
are making the pilgrimage, and confidence in God’s help (fol. 15ra). 
While most of the headings are self-explanatory, the notions posited 
under the associated themes of “good company” and “social har- 
mony” reflect interestingly upon the idea of the crusade as a martial 
pilgrimage. 

As a pilgrimage the crusade, says Humbert, has a special appeal be- 
cause the pilgrim does not journey alone. There are people all around 
him to dispel the sadness which comes of solitude. There are some 
who sing, others who bring messages, some who play games, and 
others who give assistance and comfort. The company to which he be- 
longs is of singular eminence, comprising magnates, nobles, clergy, 
and good men; it is a society whose harmony is founded upon charity, 
in which the rich help the poor, the strong sustain the weak, where 
the great do not oppress the humble, and where there is no envy, dis- 
cord, or injury but only a single-minded devotion to serve Christ. All 
of the crusader-pilgrims live and fight harmoniously as one body; 
they walk together, make the voyage together, pitch camp together, 
attack the enemies of Christ together, and, in short, act concertedly to 
fulfill the will of God. With this appealing depiction of the esprit de 
corps of the crusader army, Humbert concludes the first section of his 
manual. 

In the second part (fols. 15rb—18ra) Humbert proposes for crusade 
preachers a comprehensive list of preaching texts for persuading 
people to take the cross. Deriving from twenty-seven books of the Old 
Testament and eighteen of the New and arranged canonically, they 
provide a panorama of the religous wars of sacred history. Although 
none of the texts is amplified and some consist of only one line, the 
thrust of each of them is unmistakable, and together, through sheer 
cumulative weight, they demonstrate unquestionably the sanctified 
character of the wars against Islam and the moral obligation of each 
Christian to answer a preacher’s call to arms. 

Notwithstanding the attention which he devotes to the content of 
crusade sermons, Humbert recognized that this was not the sole basis 
of a successful drive for recruits. He observed much that was lacking 
in the preachers themselves, in the quality of their lives, the under- 
standing which they had of the duties of a crusade preacher, and their 
real knowledge of the crusade. To rectify this, he briefs preachers on 
“the things necessary for the laudable fulfillment of the office of 
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preaching the cross.” ** Because crusade preachers have as their sub- 
Jects the passion and cross of the Lord and because they spend their 
days inviting others to the cross and to death, they must evince sanc- 
tity in their lives, reveal openly their penitential disposition, and take 
the cross themselves. Moreover, Humbert cautions a preacher against 
taking a view of his office which is too narrow. His job is not merely to 
deliver sermons; rather, he must do all that he can to advance the 
business (ad negotium promovendum) of the crusade. This puts de- 
mands upon his personal qualities. He must be receptive to the sug- 
gestions of others but must also exercise prudence since, Humbert 
says, advice is frequently given which 1s of doubtful use. The preacher 
should not possess excessive zeal for the crusade, since this will cloud 
his good sense and lead him into intemperate indiscretions. These 
may take various forms: the indiscriminate bestowal of absolutions, 
dispensations, and exemptions from taxation or the deliberate propa- 
gation of lies and the perpetration of deceits. Apart from reasons of 
excessive zeal, Humbert suggests that many preachers are delinquent 
because of their ignorance of the history of crusading. In what fol- 
lows, he seeks to fill this void. 

Humbert’s prescriptions to the crusade preacher for the specialized 
knowledge which he should have are comprehensive. They call for 
historical knowledge of biblical events connected with the Promised 
Land, which, he adds, we now call the Holy Land; an imaginative 
knowledge (screntza imaginativa) of the map of the world and of the 
location of the places about which he preaches; knowledge about the 
origin and life of Muhammad and his law; knowledge about the ad- 
vance of Muhammad and his followers against Christianity and of the 
wars which Christians have waged and are still waging against them. 
For information on these subjects Humbert refers preachers to the 
Qur'an (alcorano), to Peter Alphonse’s Contra Iudeos,” to Turpin’s let- 
ter concerning the deeds of Charlemagne in Spain," to the Historia 
Antiochena by Fulcher of Chartres, and to Jacques de Vitry’s Historia 
transmarina. 

While the information provided by these sources will inform cru- 


**Tbid., fol. 18ra: “Circa necessaria ad exequendum laudabiliter offictum crucis 
predicande.” 

” Peter Alphonse, Dialogi, PL 157:535-672. 

On Pseudo-Turpin and his work (c. 1145), see Southern, Western Views of Islam, 
pp. 35-36 and n.3; Ronald N. Walpole, ed., The Old French Johannes Translation of the 
Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle, 2 vols. (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1976), pp. xi—xxii, and An 
Anonymous Old French Translation of the Pseudo-Turpin “Chronicle”: A Critical Edition of the 
Text Contained in Bibliotheque Nationale MSS fr. 2137 and 17203 and Incorporated by Philippe 
Mouskés in His “Chronique rimée” (Cambridge, Mass., 1979), pp. 3-9. 
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sade preachers about their subject, Humbert includes in the De pred)- 
cacione a body of additional material which is clearly intended to aid 
them in illustrating and enriching their message. His sources are vari- 
ous and include the Historia tripartita,"®' the Historia Anglorum of Bede, 
the Historia Francorum of Gregory of Tours, the Speculum ecclesie of 
Honorius Augustodunensis,"” the Dialog: of Gregory the Great, the 
Gesta Karoli of Turpin, besides the works of Fulcher and Jacques de 
Vitry already mentioned and diverse legends of the saints. In an ap- 
pealing blend of the historical and anecdotal, Humbert has cast his 
material in a way which demonstrates the unfailing power and com- 
fort afforded by the cross throughout those times in history when 
Christians have faced the menacing challenge of paganism. He recalls 
how Constantine, the first Christian emperor, used to make the sign 
of the cross over the weapons of his soldiers (fol. 19va), how the plan 
of the emperor Julian to rebuild the Temple was aborted after a great 
earthquake and the simultaneous celestial appearance of the sign of 
the cross (fol. 19vb),'""° how God answered Emperor ‘Theodosius’s 
prayers for help against the barbarian invaders (fol. 20ra), and how 
the Christian king Oswald of Northumbria, before attacking an apos- 
tate king, erected the sign of the cross and called upon his soldiers to 
kneel and petition God for victory: “Let us all kneel,” Oswald 1s re- 
ported to have said, “and beseech God Almighty to defend us in his 
mercy from the proud enemy, for he knows we have undertaken just 
wars for the salvation of our people.” '™ 

The Gesta Karoli of Turpin was a rich storehouse of stories which 
illustrated the ideals of Christian warfare against the Saracens. As the 
chosen instruments of God, Charlemagne and his soldiers acted ac- 
cording to divine behest, but in return they were assured, not only of 
divine aid in battle, but also of the salvation which comes to martyrs at 


''Cassiodorus oversaw a translation of the Historia tripartita; he was not, as Brett 
claims, Humbert of Romans, p. 174, its author. On the multiple authorship and transmis- 
sion of this work, see Casstodort-Epiphanu Historia ecclestastica tripartita, ed. Rudolf Hans- 
lik, CSEL 71 (Vienna, 1952); Theodoros Anagnostes Kirchengeschichte, ed. Ginther Hansen 
(Berlin, 1971), pp. xi—xix; James J. O'Donnell, Cassiodorus (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and 
London, 1979), pp. 215-17. 

' Honorius Augustodunensis, Speculum ecclesiae, PL 172:807—1108. Brett, Humbert 
of Romans, assumes incorrectly that the Speculum ecclesie to which Humbert refers (fol. 
20rb) is the work of Pseudo-Augustine. 

'’ This incident became greatly embellished in the retelling; see, for instance, E. D. 
Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage in the Later Roman Empire, AD 312—460 (Oxford, 1982), 
p. 156. 

'4Vat. lat. 3847, fol. 20ra: “Flectamus omnes genua ac Deum omnipotentem de- 
precemur ut nos ab hoste superbo sua miseratione defendat. Scit enim ipse quia pro 
salute gentis nostre iusta bella suscepimus.” Cf. Bede, Historia ecclestastica 3.2, ed. and 
trans. Bertram Colgrave and R. A. B. Mynors (Oxford, 1969). 
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the hour of death. Thus each battle took on the aspect of a momen- 
tous spiritual occasion as the soldiers prepared themselves for entry 
into paradise. They made confession, received the eucharist, and, in 
the case of Roland before Roncesvalles, prayed fervently to God. In 
Humbert’s view, Roland’s prayer revealed him to be the ideal Chris- 
tian warrior. He had left his land to defend the faith; his purpose in 
fighting was to exalt the faith; and he entered every battle expecting 
confidently to die and to see God. The funeral eulogy which Charle- 
magne delivered over his body summarizes the Christian ethos which 
underpinned his martial valor. He was a “destroyer of Saracens, de- 
fender of Christians, the wall of the clergy, the staff of orphans, food 
for widows, refreshment for the poor, the resurgence of churches, 
and, possessing a tongue ignorant of the lie, the commander of the 
army of the faithful.” ’” 

Humbert sought to impress upon preachers that Christian warfare 
was not the privilege of any one generation of men. The victories of 
Constantine, King Oswald, and Charlemagne and the heroism of 
Roland were precursors of a more immediate age which saw the mobi- 
lization of another great Christian army and the performance of 
equally valiant deeds. Its origin lay in the divine mandate given to 
Peter the Hermit," and throughout the course of the subsequent 
campaign God gave his soldiers signs of his presence and solicitude. 
Saints intervened to encourage and advise; the holy lance was discov- 
ered at Antioch; and men, such as the bishop of Puy, who had suc- 
cumbed to the hardships of the march, were seen in visions exhorting 
and assuring the survivors of the salvation which awaited them: “They 
are not dead,” said the bishop, “who complete their life in the service 
of Christ, nor should you wonder at such great beauty in him who has 
such a home in heaven.” '”’ 

Implicit in the idea of the crusade as a service to Christ is its pro- 
found devotional character. To make their audiences alive to this, 
Humbert refers preachers to the legends of the martyrdoms of cer- 
tain saints (fols. 23rb—24ra). His examples focus particularly upon 
their single-minded devotion to the cross, their consuming desire to 


Vat. lat. 3847, fol. 2lrb: “destructor Sarracenorum, defensor Christianorum, 
murus clericorum, baculus orphanorum, viduarum cibus, refectio pauperum, relevatio 
ecclesiarum et lingua ignara mendaci, dux exercitus fidelium.” 

© For this, Humbert cites (fol. 22vb) the Historta transmarina of Jacques de Vitry. 

107 Vat. lat. 3847, fol. 22vb: “Non sunt mortui qui vitam finiunt in servitio Christi nec 
debes mirari tantam pulcritudinem in illo qui talem habet mansionem in celo.” Hum- 
bert’s account of the capture of Antioch is based upon Fulcher of Chartres’s Historia 
Hierosolymitana, although he may well have been influenced by the Historta Francorum of 
Raymond of Aguilers. 
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imitate Christ, their eagerness for death, and their steadfast adher- 
ence to doctrine. St. Andrew’s apostrophe to the cross at the hour of 
his crucifixion epitomizes the devotional ideals which Humbert would 
see inculcated into potential crusaders: “O good cross, you who have 
received your beauty and grace from the Lord’s hand, who have been 
long desired, diligently loved, and unceasingly sought, who are now 
ready for a heart that longs for you, take me from men and restore 
me to Christ my Master so that through you, he may receive me, who 
through you has redeemed me.” 

If crusaders are to emulate the martyrs successfully, it is necessary 
for them to fulfill their vow; to ensure that they do this, Humbert sets 
out fourteen directives which must be observed (fol. 24ra—va). Cru- 
saders must make a full confession of their sins (plena confessio pec- 
catorum), in which they should be assisted by a competent confessor; 
they should experience that true contrition of heart (vera cordis contric- 
tio) which fosters the firm intention to avoid sin and serve the Lord 
(firmum propositium cavendi a peccatis et Domino serviendi); and in all 
spiritual matters they should have the sense to seek the advice of 
properly informed people, since not to do so jeopardizes their chance 
of salvation. Some directives treat practical preparations: the restitu- 
tion of goods belonging to another person (alzene rez restitutio), recon- 
ciliation with enemies (reconciliatio cum adversarus), making a will (or- 
dinatio testament), and disposal of home and goods so that all material 
temptations to return home are removed. During the campaign cru- 
saders are urged to be constant (constantia in inceptu); to seek the com- 
fort of companions (confortatio sociorum); to extend aid (subsidium); to 
abstain from sin (abstznentia ab omni peccato), but if such be incurred, to 
do penance quickly (velox penitentia); to be zealous in punishing evil 
done within the army (zelus puniendi mala que fiunt in exercitu); and fi- 
nally, to fight vigorously in battle (fortis decertatio circa bellum). 

Humbert concluded his De predicacione with a summary of those 
features which distinguished the crusade. In Vat. lat. 3847, however, 
there is appended a reproduction of Baudri of Dol’s version of the 
Clermont sermon. Whether Humbert had included this in the first in- 
stance, or whether it is a later accretion to his treatise, 1s difficult to 
say."°° And, perhaps it is not so very important, since whoever in- 


8 Vat. lat. 3847, fol. 23va: “O bona crux que pulcritudinem et decorem de manu 
Domini suscepisti et diu desiderata et sollicite amata et sine intermissione quesita et iam 
cocupiscenti animo preparata, accipe me ab hominibus et redde me Magistro meo 
Christo ut per te recipiat qui per te me redemit.” 

'’ Baudri’s text of the Clermont sermon was not always preserved as part of the De 
predicacione; cf., for instance, Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Clm 3780, fols. 149—86. 
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cluded the Clermont sermon did so with an eye to enhancing the util- 
ity of the De predicacione. By the fourteenth century, the Clermont ser- 
mon formed an important part of the historical record of crusading, 
and even more, it was still the best, perhaps the only, example of a 
crusade sermon which had led to a successful crusade. For preachers 
using the De predicacione, therefore, it not only illustrated the criteria 
of good preaching, it also demonstrated that the crusade had been 
and, by implication, could continue to be preached as a salvatory war 
proclaimed by the church in defense of the faith. 


Conclusion 


My study of crusade preaching began with the suggestion that the 
success of the First Crusade 1n 1099 was perceived to be a direct result 
of the inspiration of the Clermont sermon. The monastic historians, 
Robert of Reims, Baudri of Dol, and Guibert of Nogent, in recon- 
structing what Urban had said at Clermont, gave effective expression 
to the idea that crusading was a legitimate, salvatory form of war 
undertaken out of faith. The summons to take the cross and follow 
Christ into battle was an invitation to self-sacrifice and proceeded 
from the pious conviction that death suffered in defense of the faith 
was the consummate Christian act. The paradigm for this was, of 
course, Christ’s own sacrifice upon the cross. 

The idea of the crusade as a salvatory, legitimate form of war re- 
mained the touchstone for crusade preachers and apologists. Through- 
out the twelfth century men took the cross believing that the crusade 
was a testing ground for their faith, that they had been elected by God 
to recover Jerusalem and the holy places from God’s Muslim enemies, 
and that in taking up arms they were imitating Christ. In the early 
years of the thirteenth century, however, changes affecting the em- 
phases and aims of crusade sermons began to appear. The penitential 
character of taking the cross, which derived naturally from the idea of 
the crusade as a pilgrimage, became predominant. Increasingly, cru- 
sading was preached as a personal spiritual pilgrimage to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and as a spiritual war against temptation. Moreover, there 
is evidence that in the course of the thirteenth century the status of 
crucesignatus simply denoted a person who had taken the cross and 
thus covered a wide spectrum which, in addition to those who cam- 
paigned, included those who merely prayed for the success of the 
enterprise. 

This evolution in the idea of the crusade and the crusader was the 
product of wider developments which were occurring 1n pastoral the- 
ology at Paris, in the thinking of some prominent schoolmen about 
the norms of good preaching, in the increasingly burdensome duties 
of collecting and disbursing funds which were laid upon crusade 
preachers during and after the pontificate of Innocent III, in the fail- 
ures of successive crusading expeditions to achieve their objective, in 
the quest for redemptions from crusading vows, and in the indis- 
criminate signing which this fostered. 

The evidence suggests that changes also occurred in the character 
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and organization of preaching. The twelfth century was the era of the 
personal preaching tours. Bernard of Clairvaux, Archbishop Bald- 
win, and Cardinal Henry of Albano could expect to attract crowds as 
much by their personal prestige and the novelty of the preaching oc- 
casion as by the force of their message. ‘The early years of the pontifi- 
cate of Innocent III was a time of transition, which saw the disap- 
pearance of this style of preacher and his eventual replacement by 
clergy drawn, in part from the monasteries, but increasingly from the 
schoolmen, diocesan clergy, and the mendicant orders. 

The efforts of the papacy to regulate the activities of its preachers 
met with varied success. Prima facie it might be supposed from the 
numerous commissions to preach and from the instructions sent out 
in bulls and encyclicals that the papal machinery for recruiting and 
collection ran smoothly. My study suggests that this was far from the 
case. While there were many clergy, such as Robert of Courcon, 
Jacques de Vitry, Oliver of Paderborn, and Eudes of Chateauroux— 
to name only a few—who responded to the papal mandate and de- 
voted their time and abilities to furthering the crusade, there were 
many others who did not or who preached poorly, knew little about the 
terms of the indulgence, and abused the practice of redeeming vows. 

What of the people who listened to these preachers? ‘The impact 
which these crusade preachers had upon the people who heard them 
is difficult to determine for the principal reason that the internal evi- 
dence of the sermons sheds little light upon the constituency of the 
audience to whom they were preached. My study, nevertheless, per- 
mits some general observations. Among crusade preachers, there 
seems to have been a consensus that the evidence of effective preach- 
ing was the emotional reaction of the audience, the visions which re- 
sulted, and the miracles of healing which occurred. These were ap- 
parent to different degrees in the recorded success of the Clermont 
sermon and the fragmentary accounts which we have of the preach- 
ing of Bernard of Clairvaux, Archbishop Baldwin, and Oliver of Pa- 
derborn. At other times, the number of people whom the preacher 
had succeeded in signing is either hinted at or clearly stated: Bernard, 
it will be remembered, drew Eugene’s attention to the empty villages 
which he left in his wake, and the preachers operating in Marseilles in 
1224 boasted of the 30,000 whom they had signed. While a preacher’s 
failure to arouse his audience was at times attributed to demonic in- 
terference, the internal evidence of the sermons suggests that many 
preachers were fully aware that the major obstacle to successful 
preaching lay in the fundamental reluctance of men to abandon 
the security of home and family for the dangerous expedition to 
Jerusalem. 
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The failure of the Second Crusade, the destruction of the Frankish 
force at Hattin, and the collapse in quick succession of crusades in the 
thirteenth century did remarkably little to dampen the enthusiasm of 
men like Eudes of Chateauroux, Guibert of Tournai, and Humbert of 
Romans. For them, the crusading ideal remained untarnished; the 
problem lay, not with God or with his sacred war, but with human sin- 
fulness and the failure to repent and recognize the ordained, .bene- 
ficial nature of defeat. The texts of their sermons reflected a note of 
increasing impatience with what they perceived to be the weak faith 
and pusillanimous character of the laity whose commitment was so ur- 
gently needed. The repetition of the complaint suggests that preach- 
ers had not found any satisfactory way of convincing men of the no- 
tion that the spiritual rewards of crusading far outweighed its personal 
costs and perils. 

This study has been intended as an exploration of a hitherto ne- 
glected aspect of crusade history. The limitations of the evidence are 
clear, and it would be presumptuous to claim that the study provides 
definitive answers to questions raised. If, however, it stimulates other 
scholars to inquire further into problems which have been brought to 
light, it will have served its major purpose. 


Appendices 


Although the texts which follow are transcriptions, not editions, cer- 
tain editorial conventions have been observed. Modern punctuation 
and paragraphing have been used. Names of people and places and 
terms which refer to the Lord have been capitalized. All abbreviations 
have been expanded; words or letters in square brackets are to be de- 
leted; and words or letters in pointed brackets denote additions which 
clarify the sense of the text. Expunctions have been observed; all 
quotations are in italics; scribal orthography has been retained but 
where c and ¢ are interchangeable I have normalized the spelling with 
t. In the interests of continuity and to keep the texts uncluttered, all 
references, including biblical citations, have been relegated to the 
notes. 
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Appendix A 


The Sermon of John of Abbeville 


Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
MS nouv. acq. lat. 999, fols. 169va—170ra 


Sermo Magistri Iohannis de Albavilla ad crucesignatos' 


Recordare quid acciderit nobis; intuere et respice obprobrium nostrum.* In 
hoc tempore tribulationis clamat ecclesia ad Dominum dicens: Recor- 
dare, et cetera, quid acciderit nobis. Hoc autem accidit nobis quod facta 
sumus obprobrium vicinis nostris, subsannatio et illusio his qui in circuitu 
nostro sunt’ quia sicut dicit leremias in Threnis: Hereditas nostra versa 
est ad alienos, et domus nostra ad extraneos.‘ Hereditas nostra est terra 
promissionis et domus nostra locus est ubi Christus sepultus est et pas- 
sus. Et hec hereditas data est in manus gentilium nec dolemus sicut 
doluit Hely qui audita strage populi et filtorum suorum sedere potuit 
adhuc super sellam suam, sed audita quod capta esset archa tanto do- 
lore percussus est quod seipsum non sustinens cecidit et confractus ex- 
spiravit.° Et nunc capta est sancta nostra (hereditas); prophanata sunt 
loca sancta; sancta crux captivata. Nec tamen dolemus nec recordamur 
obprobrium nostrum et volumus quod Dominus recordaretur. Recorda- 
retur quidem Dominus si duo ipsum ad memorandum excitarent, 
scilicet, planctus suorum et clamor iniquitatis adversariorum. Satis si- 
quidem clamat in aures ipsius iniquitas gentilium, ydolatria et blas- 
phemie eorum sed planctus noster silet, et tmendum est ne clamor 
Iniquitatum nostrarum ascendat contra nos et plus contra nos clamet 
quam iniquitas adversariorum nostrorum pro nobis, ne dicat Domi- 
nus sicut habetur in Isaias: Expectavi wudicium, et ecce iniquitas; vustitiam, 
et ecce clamor.° Vehementer irascitur Dominus peccatis Christianorum 
quia multo graviora sunt peccatis gentilium vel Iudeorum ut dicit Ori- 
genes: Multo matoris obprobri est, qui sub Evangelto quam qui sub lege for- 


‘This marginal directive is written in the same hand as that of the text. 
*Lam. 5.1. 

*Ps. 78.4. 

*Lam. 5.2. 

>See | Kings 4.17-—18. 

°TIsa. 5.7. 
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nicatur, quia nemo eum stupri arguit, sed sacrilegis scelere condempnat,’ et 
Ieronymus: Magnus est furor Domini vindicantis in hanc adulteram,* aut 
Ezechiel, in parabola Domini ad Ierusalem: Iudicabo te tudicio adulte- 
rarum et effundentium sanguinem.° Grave est iudicium adulterarum, et 
grave est 1udicium effundentium sanguinem I[hesu Christi quia sicut 
dicit Apostolus: Rursus crucifigunt Dominum et ostent[at]ut habe[uJnt.” 
Unde dicit Chrysostomus: Christum quantum in se est crucifigunt et 
obprobrio habe[u]nt qui penitentiam contempnentes in peccatis racent," et 
ideo dicit Ezechiel: Dabo te in sanguine furoris et zeli,"* id est, dabo te in 
penam quantam fert qui furit pro effuso sanguine suo, qui zelo mo- 
netur contra uxorem adulteram. Dicit Ieremias: Terra facta est in 
desolationem et stuporem sicut est dies ista supletestis ’—quia non poterat 
Dominus ultra portare propter malitiam stu[t]liorum vestrorum et propter ha- 
bominationes quas fecistis.'* Desolata est terra sancta et plena est stupore 
et admiratione quod eiectis Christianis permittit eam Dominus pollu 
gentibus. Quod ideo patitur, quia minus honerant patriam elus pec- 
cata gentilium; nimis honerant ipsum peccata Christianorum ut eos 
propter malitiam et habominationem portare non possit. Qui ergo di- 
cimus Domino: Recordare quid acciderit nobis debemus et ipsi recordar! 
sicut docet nos Ieremias qui cum dixisset ad Dominum: Recordare, 
Domine, paupertatis, transgressionis et abscintu et fellis,”” subtunxit: Me- 
moria memor ero et tabescet in me anima mea.” Dicamus ergo cum ipso: 
Recordare transgressionis, non ut pro ea vindicet sed culpam conferat et 
penam quam patimur, et sic misereatur nostri. Pro transgressione 
enim peccatorum, patitur paupertatem; nudatus est a gratia que decet 
virtutibus et bonis operibus, spoliatus et inebriatus abscinthio et felle. 
Abscinthium est amaritudo nascens de terra. Hec sunt peccata que 
terrenorum amor inducit. Fel est amaritudo nascens de carne; peccata 
significat que de carne oriuntur. Que peccata etsi dulcia videantur, fel 
dicuntur et abscinthium quia quod dulce est carni amarum est ani- 


“Origen, Homiliae in Librum Jesu Nave, Hom. V, ed. J.-P. Migne, Patrologiae Graecae 
cursus completus, 162 vols. (Paris, 1857-66), 12: 851. 

8] have not located this reference. 

°Ezek. 16.38. 

Cf. Heb. 6.6. 

"YT have not located this reference. Cf. John Chrysostom, Homilia ix in Epistolam ad 
Hebraeos, in Omnia opera, 18, ed. D. A. B. Caillau and D. M. N.S. Guillon (Paris, 1837), 
pp. 311-15. 

Ezek. 16.38. 

' Sic: for “supleretis”? “suple testem”? 

“Cf. Jer. 44.22. 

Lam. 3.19. 

Lam. 3.20. 
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me.’’ Hec mala sustinens anima dicit ad Dominum: Recordare quid ac- 
ciderit nobis, sed ne Dominus ei responderet: “Quid recordabor ex quo 
tu non recordaris?” subdit: Memoria memor ero. Et ita anima mea pre 
dolore, scilicet, ad mentis similitudinem cere que liquescit ad ignem, 
sic et deceret ut nos non solum memores sed memoria memores es- 
semus, memorantes non solum hystoriam sed allegoriam, sicut di- 
citur: Qui audit audiat."* Qui audit sensum litteralem audiat et mis- 
ticum. Sicut enim cum populus oblitus esset legis nature Dominus ut 
eam revocaret ad memoriam legem scripsit in tabulis, sic hodie Domi- 
nus Captirl permisit terrenam lIerusalem ut nobis insinuaret captivi- 
tatem Jerusalem spiritualis, scilicet, ecclesie, sicut dicit [eremias: 
Manum suam misit hostis ad omnia desiderabilia eius, quia vidit gentes in- 
gressas sanctuartum suum, de quibus precepit ne intraret ecclesiam Dei.'® Non 
intrabit Moabites. Misit hodie hostis paganus manum suam et occupavit 
loca desiderabilia quia gentes ingresse sunt sanctuarium contra pre- 
ceptum Domini dicentis: Non intrabit eunicus ecclesiam Det; non intrabit 
mamzer ecclesiam Dei; non intrabit Moabites nec Ammonites ecclesitam Dei.?° 
Eunicus sive spado virginem corrumpere potest et de ea suas capere 
delicias, sed ipsam fecundare non potest. Talibus assignantur honores 
et cure animarum qui ea prava conversatione polluunt; de bonis eius 
lasciviunt et spirituales filios non generant. Mamzer est filius spurcus 
concubine. In omnibus scientiis una sola est sponsa, scientia divine 
legis. Meretrices de quibus Boethius: Quis, inquit, has scenicas mere- 
triculas ad hunc egrum permisit accedere??' Concubine sunt alie scientie 
de quibus cum premisisset Salomon, per tria comovetur terra, subdidit 
de huis scientiis (fol. 170ra), et quartum sustinere non potest,” scilicet, cum 
ancilla fuerit heres domine sue que est hodie cum relicta domina sci- 
entiarum, plurimi se tradunt perpetuis amplexibus ancillarum. Moab 
interpretatur sensus magnus. Moabites ergo est qui est magnus in sa- 
pientia scolari. Ammonites est comprimens iste coangustans qui tor- 
cular est pauperum, calumpniator et spoliator pupillorum et vidu- 
arum. Tales hodie instituuntur in sanctuario et hanc spiritualem 
Ccaptivitatem insinuat Deus per hanc visibilem terrene Ierusalem. Si 
cessaret Captivitas significata, cessaret et illa que significat. 


"For the moral turpitude associated commonly with wormwood and gall, see also 
Alan of Lille, Liber in distinctionibus,” sv: absinthium and fel, cols. 659 and 787. 

Cf. Matt. 11.15; 13.9; 13.13; 13.43, et cetera. 

Lam. 1.10. 

°Cf. Deut. 23.1—-3. 

21 Boethius, Philosophiae consolatio, 1, pros. 1.8, ed. Ludwig Bieler, CCSL 94 (Turn- 
hout, 1957), p. 2 (25-26). 

22 Prov. 30.21. 
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Sequitur: zntuere; posset Deus respondere, “Bene intueor sed non 
video cui debeam reddere terram sanctam.” Unde Ezechiel: Qui come- 
ditis in sanguine et oculos vestros levatis ad inmunditias vestras et sanguinem 
funditis, nunquid terram possidebitis hereditate??? In sanguine comedunt 
qui calumpniam vel rapinam vel usuram vel simoniam comedunt, et 
qui elemosinas fideltum manducant, et eorum peccata ieluniis et ora- 
tionibus non purgant. Oculos levat ad inmunditiam qui de peccato 
suo gloriatur et non confunditur. Sanguinem fundit qui malo ex- 
emplo vel suggestione fratrem occidit. “Nunquid tales possidebunt 
terram?” dicit Dominus. 

Sequitur: Respice obprobrium nostrum. Sed dicit tibi Dominus per 
leremiam: Super quo propitius tibi esse potero?** quasi, “paratus sum re- 
spicere et propitiari.” Unde iterum Ieremias: Querite in plateis lerusa- 
lem an inveniatis virum facientem iudicium et querentem fidem; et propitius 
ero ei{us].*? Dicunt aliqui 1udicium quod iustum est, sed pauci faciunt. 
Pauci querunt fidem, sicut habetur in Psalmo: Nec fideles habiti sunt in 
testamento eius,”° id est, in lege e1us. Unde Cassiodorus: Ideo fideles non 
erant quia opera non habebant; qui enim vere credit, opera facit;*’ fides enim 
dicitur eo quod fiant dicta.”* Si hanc fidem haberemus, ad nos respiceret 
Dominus sicut dicit leremias: Domine, ocult tut respicrunt fidem.*? Obpro- 
brium nostrum certe est quod totiens conati sumus ad liberationem 
terre sancte et non potuimus. Et sicut dicit Ezechias: Dives tribulations et 
increpationis et blasphemie dies hec, quia venerunt fil usque ad partum, et 
non est virtus pariend.” Increpat enim nos dominus et nos corrigi de- 
beremus. Blasphemant hostes dicentes: Ubi est deus eorum? *! quia vene- 
runt filv, id est, consilia ecclesie, usque ad partum et non est virtus pariendt, 
id est, efhciendi. Multis enim consiliis laboravit ecclesia ad libera- 
tionem terre sancte et nondum effecit. Deberemus siquidem habere 
in memoria bellum Gabaa, ubi contra unam tribum pugnaverunt 
omnes alie pro adulterio facto in uxore Levite.* Siquidem tribus 
pugnantes contra unam consilio Domini sibi prefecerunt Iudam in 
ducem, et cum prima die pugnarent ceciderunt de ipsis xxui milia. Se- 


23 Ezek. 33.25. 

“4 Jer. 5.7. 

> Tbid., 5.1. 

26 Ps 77.37. 

271 have not located this reference. 

*® Cassiodorus, Expositio Psalmorum, Ps. 77.37, ed. M. Adriaen, CCSL 98 (Turnhout, 
1958), p. 721. 

“Jer. 5.3. 

Cf. 4 Kings 19.3. 

*! Joel 2.17. 

** See Judg. 19.1 ff. 
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cunda die pugnaverunt et fleverunt et ceciderunt de ipsis xviii milia. 
Tercia die fleverunt et ietunaverunt et pugnantes vicerunt. Sic in hoc 
bello contra hostes fidei non debemus ascendere cum solo luda, id est, 
sola confessione, nec cum sola Iuda et lacrimis, id est, confessione et 
contritione, sed cum hiis tribus: Iuda lacrimis, ieiunio, id est, confes- 
sione, contritione et satisfactione, et sic Domino prestante poterit 
auferri obprobrium nostrum. Qui cum patre, et cetera... 


Appendix B 


The Sermon Attributed to Roger of Salisbury 


Oxford, Bodleian Library 
MS Hatton 37, fols. 279vb—280vb (H) 


Where H is deficient, readings from Trinity College, Cambridge, MS 
B.14.43, fols. 18r—19r (T), and London, Lambeth Palace, MS 71, fols. 
159vb— 160va (L), have been used. I have also indicated where T and L 
have variants which, although not necessary for the sense of the text, 
are nonetheless interesting. 


Ascendente Thesu in naviculam,' et cetera. Istud potest esse thema ad 
crucesignatos vel in die Parasceves. 


Per naviculam crux Christi intelligitur que stricta est in extremi- 
tatibus et lata in medio. Quare autem crux Christi navicula appelletur? 
Habemus per Marcum dicentem qui inbuti signo crucis mundum re- 
linquere disposuimus, navem cum [hesu ascendimus* et mare transimus. 
Mare autem quod transit Ihesus est passio e1us que bene mare dicitur 
propter pene et mortis amaritudinem per quam Ihesus transivit de 
mundo ad Patrem. Ascensio autem huius navicule bene significabatur 
ubi legitur quod pueri dicebant Elyseo: Adscende, calve, adscende.° 
Ihesus enim verus Heliseus est. Puer! autem 1ubentes eum ascendere 
sunt Iudei crucifigentes eum in cruce 1n qua decalvatus fuit in parte, 
scilicet, anterior! quando discipulos qui ei preerant amisit a quibus 
bene decalvari dicitur veluti si aliquis capillos anteriores amittat qul 
erant ei decori. Sic et Dominus discipulos amisit qui erant ei decori. 
Hic* est Ionas in mari periclitatus, et vere Ionas quia dolens. Ionas 
enim dolens sive columba interpretatur.? Dolens, unde Ieremias, O 
vos omnes qui transitis per viam,° et cetera, et bene columba quia descendat 


'Matt. 8.23. 

*Mark 6.51; Habemus per Bedam super Marcum, L. Cf. Bede, In Marci Evangelium 
expositio, ed. D. Hurst, O.S.B., CCSL 120 (Turnhout, 1960), p. 518. 

°4 Kings 2.23. 

*Sic ... Hic, T. 

Jerome, Commentarii in prophetas minores, 2 vols., ed. M. Adriaen, CCSL 76—76A 
(Turnhout, 1969—70), 1: 380. 

°Lam. 1.12. 
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super eum spiritus sanctus in specie columbe.’ Sicut etiam Iona ascendente 
in navem orta est tempestas, sic et Christo ascendente in cruce inter 
ludeos. 

Item. Sicut navis ascenditur per gradus, ita et ipse crucem per gradus 
ascendit quos® sibi fabricavit Iudas, scilicet, venditionem et tradi- 
tionem. Per viii enim gradus ascendit Dominus. Primus est venditio. 
Vendidit enim Dominum l[udas triginta argenteis, et hoc est quod 
Psalmista ait, Homo pacis mee, in quo speravi, qui edebat panes,’ et cetera. 
Moraliter autem vendunt Christum omnes falsi negotiatores qui plus 
honerant merces periurio quam precio. Secundus est seditio; unde in 
Evangelio, Osculo tradis Filtum hominis;'° unde ait Dominus, Unus ex 
vobis tradet me."' Tales sunt omnes ypocrite qui aliud habent in ore, aliud 
in corde et in opere. Contra quos ait Dominus per Isaiam, Populus hic 
labs me honorat,”” et cetera. ‘Tercius est captio; unde Domimus, Cum 
gladus et fustibus,’ et cetera. Tales sunt omnes incursores 1n ecclesiastico 
beneficio precibus armati[s]'* vel pretio contra quos ait [eronimus in 
Origenali super Lucam, O stultz, O dementes, non sic, non sic conprehen- 
ditur sapiencia.”” Sed sapiencia (fol. 280ra) est lignum vite omnibus qui 
conprehendunt eam per fidem. Quartus est ligatio; unde Iohannes, Ft 
ligaverunt eum.'© Christum ligant omnes blasphemi et heretici detra- 
hentes eius potestatem in quantum possunt et quantum in eis est, di- 
minuentes eius maiestatem. Quintus est flagellatio; unde Psalmista, 
Congregaia sunt super me,’ et cetera. Hoc faciunt raptores, fures et con- 
similes; unde et Paulo quandoque dictum est, Saule, Saule,” et cetera. 
Hec est persecutio que cotidie exercetur in membris suis. Sextus est 
coronatio spinea de qua dicitur in Cantico, Egredimini filte Syon et videte 
regem Salomonem in diademate, scilicet, quo coronavit eum mater etus in die 
desponsationis,'? Salomonem, id est, Christum, mater, id est, sinagoga.”° 


“Jerome, Commentari, 1:380. 

*quorum quosdam, L. 

°Ps. 40.10. 

Luke 22.48. 

"John 13.21. 

Correctly, Matt. 15.8 and Mark 7.6. Cf. Isa. 29.13. 

Luke 22.52. 

‘vel armis, T. 

Jerome, Translatio homiliarum XXXIX Ongenis in Evangelium Lucam, PL 26:231- 
332. I have not located the reference. L attributes the quotation to Ambrose; see Am- 
brose, Expositio Evangel secundum Lucam, PL 15: 1607-1944. 

John 18.12. 

Ps. 34.15. 

8 Acts 9.4; 22.7; 26.14. 

Song of Sol. 3.11. 

** Egredimini—synagoga] Filte Syon, id est, ecclesie omnes Christiani, egredimini a vitiis 
ad virtutem et videte, scilicet, per fidem, regem, id est, Christum, Salomonem, id est, pacif- 
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ludei filie coronantur cotidie spinis, id est, peccatoribus non peniten- 
tibus qui spinis multis rationibus conparantur; unde in Genese dictum 
est Ade, Terra tua germinabit tii tribulos et spinas,”' et Dominus per 
Isaiam ait, Super humum popult mei ascendent spine et vepres et urtice.” 
Septimus est crucifixio eius; unde in Philone” legitur, Venite, opprima- 
mus virum tustum; insidiemur sanguint evus; morte turpissima condempnemus 
eum.** De hoc ascensu dicit Dominus in Johanne, Cum exaltatus fuero a 
terra, omnia traham ad me,” scilicet, trahenda. Octavus est lanceatio; 
unde in Iohanne, Unus militum lancea latus eius perforavit a quo fluxerunt 
sanguis et aqua,”° sanguis in sacramentum altaris; aqua in sacramentum 
baptism. 

Sequitur: Et secute sunt eum discipuli evus.?’ Et nos iure debemus esse 
discipuli e1us propter commodum scole sue. Habuit enim diabolus 
paucos in scola sua discipulos, Adam, scilicet, et Evam. Tenuit enim 
diabolus scolam suam de gula ubi dicit: Quacunque die commederitis,”* et 
cetera. Cui consensit Eva. ‘Tenuit etiam de superbia dicens: Evitis sicut 
du.*° ‘Tenuit et de avaritia ubi dixit: Sczentes bonum et malum.*° Esse 
enim avarus*' est appetere aliis prefulgere in terrenis vel in scientiis. 
Huis enim tribus corrumpitur multitudo auditorum et non est mirum 
quia perversa fuit eius doctrina et falsa. Est enim inventor mendacii; 
unde in Iohanne legitur, Diabolus est mendax et pater eius,*” id est, men- 
dacii, qui ad modum sopiste duas habet metas, scilicet, presump- 
tionem et desperationem. Et in presumptionem illos ducit qui nullum 
peccatum abhorrendo sibi promittunt inpunitatem. Ducit etiam 
multos in desperationem sicut Chaim et Iudam: Chaim qui dixit: 
Manor,” et cetera; Iudas falsa ductus penitentia abiens laqueo se sus- 
pendit. Huius igitur scole non est adherendum sed Christi magisterio, 
qui contra gulam docuit abstinentiam exiens in desertum ubi xl? di- 
ebus ielunavit et xl* noctibus. Qui etiam contra superbiam docuit hu- 


cum, coronatum spinis in loco diadematis quo coronavit eum mater sua, id est, synagoga de 
qua procedit secundum carnem in die desponsationis, id est, crucifixionis, L. 

21Gen. 3.18. 

22 Isa. 32.13. For the urtice, see Isa. 34.13. 

Philo in libro Sapientie, L. 

*41 have not located the reference. 

* John 12.32. 

*°Cf. John 19.34. 

27 Matt. 8.23. 

8 Gen. 3.5. 

2° Tbid. 

Ibid. 

*'Esse ... avarus, L. Offerre ...aurum, H, T. 

John 8.44. 

Gen. 4.13. 
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militatem dicens Discite a me,** et cetera. Qui contra avaritiam docuit 
(fol. 280rb) misericordiam dicens: Estote misericordes sicut pater vester 
misericors est.°° Vera igitur fuit doctrina quia nullum fallit, nullum 
ledit; unde et idem in Evangelio dixit,*® Ego sum via veritas et vita.*’ 
Hunc ergo sequamur sicut ipse docet: Sz quis vult venire post me, ab- 
neget semetipsum,*® et cetera. Per hoc quod dicit vult notat voluntatem 
remanendi esse in libertate arbitri. Per hoc quod dicit abneget semetip- 
sum, et cetera, ostenditur nos multo fortius debere abnegare nostra. 
Quod faciunt quidam per rerum abdicationem; unde Christum 
nudum nudi sequantur sicut fecerunt apostoli et alii religiosi. Ab- 
negant et quidam per subiectionem: subici, scilicet, non se rebus, sed 
res sibi reputantes, sui contempnentes hec omnia ut Isidora. Maxima 
enim virtus est contemptio mundanorum que, scilicet, triplex” est; 
unde versificator: Spernere mundum, spernere malum,*” spernere sese, sper- 
nere se ipsum; quatuor hec bona sunt.*' Sequitur, Tollat crucem suam,™ et 
cetera. Crux tollitur cum proximis conpatimur in infirmitatibus, sci- 
licet, suis, cum apostolo qui ait, Quis infirmatur, et ego non infirmor?* et 
cetera. Tollitur etiam crux per carnis mortificationem; unde Apos- 
tolus, Castigo corpus meum et in servitutem redigo,“ et hoc est quod ait 
Petrus in epistula, Christus passus est pro nobis, vobis relinquens exempla,” 
et cetera, et alibi, Christo passo in carne, et vos eadem cogitatione arma- 
mini.*® Caveat ergo qui sic crucem ascendit, ne descendat, intelligens 
quod cum de Christo diceretur, Descendat nunc de cruce,*’ noluit de- 
scendere. Qui enim de cruce penitentiali descendit quasi canis ad 
vomitum redit.** Figat igitur penitens manus suas, id est, opera sua 
bona in cruce cum Christo ut sic consilio Psalmiste, Declinet a malo 
opere et faciat bona;* figat et pedes, id est, affectus bonos contra pravas 


34 Matt. 11.29. 

°° Luke 6.36. 

idem. . . dixit, L. H and T are illegible. 

‘John 14.6. 

8 Matt. 16.24. 

*°quadruplex, L. 

vel nullum, H (in marg.). 

For this, see Hans Walther, Initia carminum ac versuum medi aevi posterioris Lati- 
norum, 2 vols. in 7 pts. (Géttingen, 1959—69), no. 18492. 

® Matt. 16.24. 

89 Cor. 11.29. 

* 1 Cor 9:2 7. 

®] Pet. 2.21. 

©] Pet. 4.1. 

7 Mark 15.32. 

**For this image, see Prov. 26.11. 

GE. Ps. 36.27: 
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et perversas cogitationes adquiescendo consilio prophete qui dicit, Aw- 
ferte malum cogitationum vestrarum” de cordibus vestris. Tali igitur facto 
ascensu in naviculam, id est, in crucem sine submersione pervenietur 
ad portum salutis eterne. 


5° Isa. 1.16. 
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The Elstow Sermon (1283) 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS Laud misc. 51], fol. 93ra—vb 


Predicatur sermo iste apud Eln’ anno lune xi 


Illa que sursum est Ierusalem, libera est, que est nostra mater.’ Si aliquis 
vestrum hic esset crucis caractere insignitus qui proponeret in terram 
sanctam accedere et ibidem manere, multum congratularetur si au- 
diret bona de terra illa et magnum solatium esset illi audire bonos 
rumores sicut habundantiam cibariorum, firmam pacem, concordem 
dilectionem, nullius boni defectionem et huiusmodi. Sed multi ves- 
trum Deo dante in hac quadragesima crucem penitentie assumpse- 
runt proponentes ire in celestem Ierusalem et ibidem sine fine cum 
Domino remanere. Et isti veri peregrini sunt; singulis enim diebus 
post assumptam penitentie crucem unam dietam versus illam terram 
beatam fecerunt. Hec peregrinatio crucis aliis est excellentior quia 
propter hanc fiunt omnes alie; sine hac omnes relique parum valent. 

Mater ergo nostra omnes vere penitentes consolatur, rumores ferens 
de civitate sancta celesti Ierusalem bonos, promittens securitatem 
magnam ambulantibus. Et hoc quod dicit surswm. In hoc enim quod 
civitas aliqua vel castellum erigitur in sublime secura dici solet ab ini- 
micis, quanta ergo securitas in civitate superna que supra solem et lu- 
nam, stellas et planetas collocatur. In hoc quod dicit Jerusalem que vi- 
slo pacis interpretatur denotat ibi pacem esse firmam. In hoc quod 
vocat eam liberam designat eius nobilitatem. In hoc quod vocat eam 
matrem nostram ostendit eius caritatem. Mater enim pre ceteris filios et 
filias tenerius solebat diligere. 

Crux ista vera penitentia est. Ista cruce signati sunt quotquot cum 
lacrimis, dolore et suspiriis peccata sua precogitarunt postmodum ea 
integre, nude et plane confessi sunt numquam per Dei gratiam recidi- 
vando demum consilio ecclesie Deo satisfacere parati fuerint. Beati 
sunt omnes illi qui isto modo crucem penitentie assumpserunt si per- 
severaverint usque in finem quoniam illi secundum Apostolum salvi 


‘Gal. 4.26. 
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erunt.” Et ve illis qui nondum assumpserunt nisi saltem tali tempore 
assumant quo Rex celorum illam assumpsit; Iohannis xix, Et baiulans 
sibi crucem exivit in eum qui dicitur Calvarie locum.* Quod tempus valde 
prope est quia die sabbati proxima ad vesperas incipiet ecclesia Do- 
minicam passionem. Ab illa die usque ad sabbatum sanctum totum 
cantat ecclesia et legit de sanguine Christi et eius cruce, penis, plagis et 
passione. Tunc enim Rex celorum tamquam bonus princeps vexillum 
erexit ad bellum mortale contra diabolem procedens ubi carnem 
suam plagari permisit et pro peccatis nostris mortuus est. Unde canit 
ecclesia, Vexilla Regis prodeunt.* Tales predicto modo crucesignati de 
familia Ihesu Christi sunt et non alii sicut ipse testatur in evangelio 
Matthei x, Quz non accipit crucem suam et sequitur me non est me dignus.” 
Omnes vero illi qui propter consuetudinem ecclesie vel vanam laudem 
hominum vel alia quacunque de causa quam propter Dei laudem et 
peccatorum remissionem confessi sunt, crucem Domini non ferunt 
sed magis diabol1. 

Omnes etiam ad matrem suam supernam Ierusalem per crucem 
penitentie dicto modo tendentes, magnam securitatem habent con- 
scientie quoniam a Deo protegentur. In quanto vero periculo sunt qui 
non confitentur longum esset ostendere et horribile. Primo enim in 
periculo sunt eo quod iustitia Dei gladium tenet evaginatum® super Ca- 
put talis ut secet eum medium animam ponendo in ignem infernalem 
sed misericordia Dei gladium istum tenet aliquando si forte peccator 
vellet agere penitentiam. Propter hoc dicit lob, Fugite a facie gladu, 
quoniam ultor iniquitatis est gladius et scitote esse tudicrum.’ Item. In peri- 
culo quia moratur in terra inimicorum; unde Baruc III, Quid est hoc, 
Terusalem, quod in terra invmicorum es?* Stultum est cuilibet in terra ini- 
micorum morari et sciunt eum esse ibi et sunt ipso fortiores. Item. In 
periculo est quia sola pariete vitrea prohibetur peccator ire; hoc au- 
tem,’ inimici eius in manu sua paries ista corpus est que de facili dis- 


*Matt. 24.13. 

>John 19.17. 

*The processional hymn sung on the morning of Good Friday. See Twenty-Four 
Hymns of the Western Church, ed. Edward H. Blakeney (London, 1930), pp. 22—23; Ana- 
lecta hymnica medi aevi, ed. Guido Maria Dreves, S.J., and Clemens Blume, S.J., 50 
(Leipzig, 1907), p. 74. Siegfried Wenzel, Verses in Sermons: “Fasciculus morum” and Its 
Middle English Poems (Cambridge, Mass., 1978), p. 90, has found at least six Good Friday 
sermons in which the first stanza of this hymn was recited. 

>Matt. 10.38. 

°Cf. Isa. 5.13. 

"Job 19.29. 

*Bar. 3.10. 

*hoc autem: marg. 
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sipatur et destruitur nec est necesse exigere magnas machinas ad eius 
destructionem,; sufficit enim unus parvus lapis manualis ad eius de- 
structionem. Unde mirum est quanti securus est peccator qui tam for- 
tes habet inimicos, scilicet, demones, et est in castro tam debili. Item. 
Quia ad mortem vadit; unde Ecclesiasticus xxi, Via peccatorum conplan- 
tata lapidibus, et in fine illorum infernus,'® tenebre et pene. Item. Quia 
quodammodo ad portas inferni est, 1uxta id Psalmiste, Appropinqua- 
verunt usque ad portas mortis"' vel porte inferni peccata mortalia ut Mat- 
theus xvi, Porte infert non prevalebunt adversus eum.” Ad portam inferni 
dicitur esse qui in peccato mortali est quia inter ipsum et infernum 
nichil est medium nisi expiratio spiritus, cum enim anima a corpore 
separatur quasi in puncto ad inferna descendere; lob xxi, Ducunt in bonis 
dies suos, et cetera.’ Item. Quia differens penitere et confiteri parat 
mansionem suam in inferno et tamen nullo modo vellet ibi manere 
sed in paradiso sed frustra vult hoc quia ibi non introibit aliquis coin- 
quinatus * et inmundus, Apostolus. Item. Seminat hic maledictionem 
et tamen vellet metere eternam benedictionem, non avertens id Apos- 
toli, Quecunque seminaverit homo, hec et metet,’” et Proverbium xxi, que- 
cunque in tuventute tua non congregasti, quomodo inventes in senectute 
tua? '° 


Ecclus. 21.11. 

Ps. 106.18. 

* Matt. 16.18. 

Job 21.13. 

“Cf. Acts 11.8. 

Gal. 6.8. 

'°Correctly, Ecclus. 25.5. 
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Two Sermons of Eudes of Chéteauroux 


Arras, Bibliothéque Municipale, 
MS 187, fols. 159va—162ra 


Sermo in anniversario Roberti comitis Attrabatensis et aliorum no- 
biltum qui interfecti fuerunt a Sarracenis apud Mansuram in Egipto 


Il° Regum 1°: Considera, Israel, pro hus qui mortut sunt super excelsa tua 
vulneratt. Incliti Israel super montes suos interfectt sunt. Quomodo ceciderunt 
robusti et fortes?' Legitur quod David audita morte regis Saul et 
Ionathe fil e1us et aliorum nobilium qui cum eis interfecti fuerunt et 
audito casu huius planctum huiuscemod: planxit super Saul et super Iona- 
than filum suum et precepit ut docerent* filios luda planctum culus prin- 
cipium est hoc, Considera Israel pro his qui mortut sunt, et cetera. Sicut 
causam plangendi habuit David et filu luda propter predictum casum 
et nos specialiter de regno Francie culus reges consueverunt pil esse 
sicut David, et debellare inimicos ecclesie sicut David Goliam de- 
bellavit et etiam multos alios sicut legitur in I1° Regum xx1° et filu 
luda,’ id est, Gallici qui consueverunt primi esse ad debellandum ini- 
micos fide Christiani secundum quod de tribu Iuda legitur in prin- 
cipio Iudicum, Post mortem Iosue consuluerunt filu Israel Dominum di- 
centes: “Quis ascendet ante nos contra Chananeum et erit dux belli?” Dixitque 
Dominus: “Iudas ascendet,”* et 1ustificatum est de eis, id est, de Gallicis, 
illud quod dicitur de luda, Deuteronomii xxxi°, Manus etus pugna- 
bunt pro eo, id est, manus Domini pro Gallicis, et adzutor allius, id est 
lude, contra adversarios eius ert,” supple Dominus, quia victorias quas 
habuerunt Gallici1 contra adversarios fide1 Christiane habuerunt per 
adiutorium divinum. Sicut ergo David et filu Iuda habuerunt causam 
plangendi casum qui acciderat Sauli et Ionathe et ceteris nobilibus qui 
cum eis interfecti sunt, sic rex Francie et nobiles illus regni et totus 
populus necnon et omnes Christiani causam habent plangendi quia 
peccatis exigentibus populi Christiani, strenuissimus miles Roberius 


'2 Kings 1.18—19. 
*2 Kings 1.17-18. 
°Cf. 2 Kings 21.2. 
*Judg. 1.1-2. 
>Deut. 33.7. 
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comes Attrabatensis filius® regis Francie necnon multi alii nobiles de 
eodem regno ceciderunt in bello et interfecti fuerunt ab impiis Sar- 
racenis, et debent huiuscemodi planctum transmittere ad posteros 
suos; unde eis dicitur: Considera, Israel, pro hus qui mortui sunt, pro, id 
est, de, et pro ipsis etiam et pro nobis. 

Considerare enim debemus causas propter quas Dominus permisit 
ut tam flebilis casus accideret populo Christiano. Scimus enim quod 
nichil in terra sine causa fit’ sicut dicitur Iob v°. Quis enim sufficit admi- 
rari super hoc quod Dominus permisit ita ignominiose occidi et 1ugu- 
lari predictos nobiles qui propter Deum propriam patriam dereli- 
querant uxores suas et liberos et tam laboriosum iter et cum tantis 
expensis aggressi fuerant et pro honore ipsius et pro dilatando cultu 
eius, bellum committebant, et quod eos a tam vilibus personis et inimi- 
cis fidei Christiane et filiis diaboli sustinuit sic tractari. Saul igno- 
miniosum reputavit quia ab incircumciso occideretur; unde I° Regum 
ultimo, Dixitque Saul ad armigerum suum: “Evagina gladium tuum et per- 
cute me, ne forte veniant incircumcisi isti et interficiant me illudentes mihi.”’* 
Abimelech etiam ignominiosum reputavit interfici a muliere; unde le- 
gitur Iudicum x°, Quz, id est, Abimelech, vocavit cito armigerum suum et 
ait ad eum: “Evagina gladium tuum et interfice me, ne forte dicatur quod a 
femina interfectus sim.”° Similiter Tudith xun° legitur quod Vagaho cog- 
noscens Iudith interfecisse Olofernem dixit, Una mulier Hebrea fecit 
confustonem in domo Nabugodonosor."° Quo modo ergo sustinuit quod 
servi empticii immo quod peius est servi diaboli pleni omni spurcitia 
tam nobiles viros tam strenuos amicos Dei et propugnatores totius 
populi Christiani interfecerunt? 

Predicti nobiles iustum bellum agebant intendentes recuperare ter- 
ram quam impii Sarraceni abstulerant Christianis. Sarraceni vero in- 
1ustum bellum agebant. Quo modo ergo permisit Deus ut iniustitia 
iustitiam superaret et impietas pietatem? Ili etiam nobiles ad hoc in- 
tendentes ut impios Sarracenos a morte infidelitatis et a morte etiam 
inferni eruerent pugnabant et eos reducerent ad salutem, sicut pastor 
nititur eruere oves suas de ore leonis vel lupi. Quante ergo impietatis 
fuit ut impui Sarraceni eos qui nitebantur eos eripere traderent gladio 
atque morti? Unde eis poterant improperare residui Christiani quod 
quondam improperavit Ionathan filius leroboal viris Sychem, ludicum 
x°, Si bene egistis cum Ieroboal et cum domo eius et reddistis vicem beneficis 


® Robert was Louis’s brother. 
"Job 5.6. 

*1 Kings 31.4. 

*Correctly, Judg. 9.54. 
Ith. 14.16. 
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elus, qui pugnavit pro vobis et animam suam dedit pericults, ut erueret vos de 
manu Madian, qui nunc surrexistis contra domum patris mez et interfecistis 
filtos evus." Sic Christiani qui presentes erant huic excidio et etiam qui 
absentes potuerunt improperare Sarracenis eo quod iniuste inter- 
fecerunt eos qui pro salute eorum adierant partes illas. Verum si bene 
in hoc facto attendamus, videre poterimus quod Dominus in hoc 
iustus fuit et 1ustitias dilexit. Ideo enim Dominus hoc permisit fieri ut 
ostenderet populo Christiano quam graviter eum offenderant et 
quam gravia peccata commiserant contra eum, sicut primis parentibus 
ostendit Dominus quam graviter peccaverant transgrediendo precep- 
tum Domini quando viderunt fillum suum Abel virum iustum a fratre 
suo impio interfectum. Unde hoc intelligentes luctum continuaverunt 
per triginta annos, ut narrat Iosephus,” et per idem tempus absti- 
nuerunt ab amplexibus quia intellexerunt quod nisi fuisset eorum 
transgressio nunquam hoc homicidium accidisset. Sic intelligere po- 
terunt Christiani quod nisi peccata eorum fuissent, nunquam iste 
casus mirabilis emersisset. Sic Filtus Dei morte turpissima occidi voluit 
ut quam gravia essent peccata nostra ostenderet propter que ex- 
pianda taliter passus fuit. 

Item. Ideo Dominus permisit ut predictus casus accideret ut nobis 
miseris timor incuteretur. Et potest nobis dicere Dominus quod legi- 
mus Dominum dixisse mulieribus que plangebant eum, Luca xxi1°, 
Filie Iherusalem, nolite flere super me, sed super vos upsas flete et super fulros 
vestros,’® et post pauca, Quia, sz in viridi ligno hec facwunt, in arido quid 
primum a nobis, quis finis eorum qui non credunt evangelto Dei, et st vustus vix 
salvabitur, imprus et peccator ubi parebunt?”’ et leremias xxv°, Cunque 
noluerint accipere calicem de manu tua ut bibant, dices ad eos, “Hec dicit 
Dominus exercituum Deus Israel,” “Bibentes bibetis quia ecce in civitate in qua 
invocatum est nomen meum, ego incipro affligere, et vos quasi innocentes et 
immunes erttis? Non eritis immunes.”'® Hoc nos miseri considerare de- 
beremus quod si predicti nobiles qui tot et tanta iam pro Christo sus- 
tinuerant inebriati fuerant tam amarissima potione, quid ergo erit de 
nobis? Si castigatio et flagellatio catuli incutit timorem leoni multo 
magis trucidatio et laniatio leonis debet incutere timorem catulo. An- 


"Correctly, Judg. 9.16—18. 

For the Latin text of Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities, see Franz Blatt, The Latin Josephus 
(Copenhagen, 1958). I have not found any reterence here to thirty years of grief and 
abstinence. 

* Luke 23.28. 

“Luke 23.31. 

1 Pet. 4.17—18. 

Jer. 25.28—-29. 
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tedicti nobiles leones fuerunt nobilitate, fortitudine atque audacia qui 
tam atrociter laniati fuerunt. Nos autem viles catuli sumus. Que ergo 
possumus expectare? 

Item. Tercia ratione Dominus hoc permisit. Legitur Genesis xxii° 
Dominum dixisse Abrahe, Nunc cognovt, id est, te et alios cognoscere 
feci quod timeas Deum, et non pepercisti filto tuo unigenito propter me." Sic 
Dominus in isto facto cognoscere fecit predictos nobiles et alios Chris- 
tianos quod ipsi nobiles timebant Deum eo quod non pepercerunt f- 
liis suis, uxoribus et aliis caris suis, eos dimittendo et quasi exponendo 
inimicis suis si quos habebant. Sed nec etiam sibi pepercerunt et etiam 
quibusdam caris suis quos secum adduxerantse et eos mortiexponendo. 

Item. Quarta ratione hoc permisit Dominus ut si aliquid in sepedic- 
tis nobilibus purgandum erat quod ex humana fragilitate contraxis- 
sent, illud falce martirii resecaret ut, sicut in sanguine proprio intravit in 
sancta,'* sic et ipsi in suo sanguine intrarent. Perfecta autem purgatio 
et ultima fiebat in sanguine in veteri testamento. Isti enim velut Iudas 
laverunt in sanguine stolam suam et in sanguine uve pallium suum, Gene- 
sis xlix°.'? Si enim pena solvitur pena et nulla pena maior pena mortis 
violente, constat quod solvendo penam mortis, scilicet, voluntarie pro 
Christo patiendo mortem, ab omni alia pena liberati sunt. 

Quinta etiam ratio fuit quare Dominus hoc permisit ut ostenderet 
et eis et omnibus aliis quantum eos diligebat. loseph enim ostendit 
quantum pre aliis diligebat Beniamin dando ei maiorem partem 2a ut 
quinque partibus excederet, Genesis xli°.*° Similiter lacob ostendit quod 
loseph pre aliis suis filuis diligebat quando dedit e1 unam partem extra 
fratres suos quam tulerat de manu Amorrei in gladio et arcu suo, Genesis 
xlvin°.*! Sic Dominus in hoc facto ostendit quod dictos nobiles pre aliis 
diligebat dando eis ut pro eo mortis supplicium sustinerent. Sic Domi- 
nus ostendit quod istos nobiles pre alis diligebat dando eis non tan- 
tum ut in ipsum crederent, sed pro ipso paterentur etiam. Sicut in sig- 
num amoris et honoris Pharao voluit loseph ascendere super currum 
suum, hoc est crucem seu mortem, iuxta illud, Quz ascendit super oc- 
casum Dominus nomen illr,22 et Assuerus fecit Mardocheum ascendere 
super currum suum.” In signum amoris [Amoris] potavit eos Dom1- 
nus proprio calice ut hoc ei retribuerent pro omnibus que Dominus 
retribuerat eis iuxta illud Psalmi, Quid retribuam Domino pro omnibus que 


Gen. 22.12. 

Cf. Heb. 9.12. 

"Gen. 49.11. 

° Gen. 43.34. 

*“lGen. 48.22. 

Ps. 67.5. 

*° See the Book of Esther for the story of Mardoch the Jew. 
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retribuit michi? Calicem salutaris accipiam.™ Ipsi enim calicem Domini” 
biberunt et amici Dei facti sunt. De eodem vino inebriati sunt quo et 
ipse, et eadem purpura sunt vestiti qua et ipse.”° Dimisit enim eis pal- 
lium suum ut Helyas Eliseo, pallium”’ scilicet, martirii cuius est mul- 
tiplex usus; sicut usus pallii multiplex est, sic diversa sunt genera mar- 
tiriorum. Dominus hoc pallium expandit super eos quod Ruth a Booz 
magno desiderio exposcebat dicens, Expande pallium tuum super me 
quia propinquus meus es.” 

Hoc etiam permisit Dominus fieri ut intercedente morte istorum re- 
sidui a mortis periculo eriperentur quod apparuit in admirabili libera- 
tione regis et suorum. Si enim per pugnam liberati fuissent, non 
fuisset mirabile quia frequenter multi a paucis devincuntur etiam vic- 
torem a victo superar! sepe videmus. Sed hoc mirabile quod Sarraceni 
regem et omnes alios pugnatores habentes in manibus suis inter- 
fecerunt soldanum dominum suum” qui eis post captionem regis 
magna donativa tribuerat regem et suos liberaverunt maxime cum 
Christiani Damiatham non possent aliquatenus retinere cum illi pauci 
qui ibi erant fugere proponerent, et fugissent nisi rex tam cito libe- 
ratus fuisset. Item. Nec etiam victualia vel alia necessaria ad defen- 
sionem civitatis habebant nec per terram nec per fluvium eis poterat 
aliquid asportari. Considera ergo Israel, id est, vos Christiani, super his 
qui mortui sunt. Considera que prediximus et super excelsa tua vulnerata. 
Excelsa enim populi Christiani sunt honesta conversatio, devotio, fidei 
puritas, fervor dilectionis, liberalitatis effusio, munditia castitatis, con- 
passio miserorum. In excelsis predicti nobiles existentes, vulnerati 
sunt incliti Israel, id est, nobiles populi Christiani, swper montes tuos, 
supple existentes, altitudinem scilicet, nobilitatis, potentie et diviti- 
arum interfectt sunt, quomodo ceciderunt robusti et fortes, robusti cor- 
pore, fortes animo. Sicut Dominus voluit et permisit et super hec 
plangere debemus sed potius super nos sicut superius diximus. Plan- 
gamus ergo peccata nostra et rogemus ut si in tanta multitudine inter- 
fectorum fuerunt aliqui qui timore passionis prepediti fortassis non 
ea devotione qua debuerunt, mortem susceperunt, ut Dominus els 1n- 
dulgeat et ad requiem sempiternam eos perducat qui vivit in secula 
seculorum. Amen. 


** Ps. 115.12—13. 

*° For the calix Domini, see 1 Cor. 10.20; 11.27. 

*°References to the purple garment in which the soldiers clothed Christ and to the 
wine made of myrrh which they offered him to drink. See Mark 15.17; 15.23. 

"4 Kings 2.8—15. 

Ruth 3.9. 

*’ A reference to the palace revolution of May 1250; see above, p. 182 and n. 13. 
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(fol. 16lra) Sermo de eodem anniversario 


Hec Acharias vin’, Et dicat Dominus exercituum, “Terunium quartz et 
lelunium quinti et 1erunium septimi et 1eruntum decimi erit domur Iude in 
gaudium et letitiam et in sollempnitates preclaras.”*° Hiis temporibus fili 
Israel statuerunt artum ieiunium celebrari et planctus facere et la- 
menta propter quosdam casus flebiles et lamentabiles qui talibus tem- 
poribus contigerant. Et respondet propheta questioni sibi facte ut le- 
gitur in eodem vii°, Miserunt ad domum Domini Sarasar et Rogemelech et 
vir qui erant cum eis ad precandum faciem Domini ut dicerent sacerdotibus 
domus Domini exercituum et prophets loquentes, “Nunquid flendum est miha 
in mense quinto vel sanctificare me debeo sicut fect 1am multis annis?”** Et 
respondet propheta in persona Domini, Cum tetunaveritis et plangetis in 
quinto et septumo mense per hos septuaginta annos, nunquid rerunium rerunastis 
mihi et cum comedistis et bibistis, nunquid non vobis comedistis et vobismet 
bibistis? *? quasi dicat de ieiuniis vestris et comestionibus “non curo” 
quia vobismetipsis ietunastis non pauperibus quos fame periclitari vi- 
distis et eis non subvenistis. Similiter comedistis vobiscum non pau- 
peribus non indigentibus quos ad prandium vestrum vocare debuistis 
secundum doctrinam Domini in evangelio sed vocastis divites ut vos 
reinvitent et comedistis ut vos ingurgitaretis et vana letitia gaude- 
retis,” unde in epistola lude xu’, Hz sunt in epulis suis macule, convi- 
vantes sine timore, setpsos pascentes,”* et in Isaia v’, Cythara et lyra in con- 
vivus vestris.°> Que autem convivia placeant Domino et que ieiunia? 
Subiungit, Hec dicit Dominus exercituum dicens, “Iudictum verum tudicate 
et misericordiam et miserationes facite unusquisque cum fratre suo.” °° Hoc est 
convivium optimum et valde delectabile. Et subiungit, “Et viduam et 
pupillum et advenam et pauperem nolite calumpnian, et malum vir fratri suo 
non cogitet in corde suo.”*’ Hoc est ietunium bonum et salutare abstinere 
a talibus. Sed subiungit quod flebile est, Et noluerunt attendere et ver- 
terunt scapulam recedentes et aures suas aggravaverunt ne audirent legem.”*° 
Et subiungit, Et facta est indignatio magna a Domino exercituum”? (fol. 
161va) quia de predicto prandio nec de predicto convivio curant nec 


°° Zech. 8.19. 
3!Zech. 7.2—3. 

2 Zech. 7.5—6. 

3 Luke 14.12-13. 
Jude 12. 

Cf. Isa. 5.12. 

6 Zech. 7.9. 
37Zech. 7.10. 

8 Zech. 7.11—-12. 
39 Zech. 7.12. 
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volunt attendere que utilia sunt et fugiunt huiusmodi convivia et 
ielunia. Hoc est, verterunt scapulam recedentes nec volunt etiam audire 
quam utilia sunt, immo aures suas aggravant, id est, obturant ne au- 
diant, et cor suum obdurant ut adamantem* quod malleis etiam conteri 
non potest. Sed tota virtus eorum est ad attrahendum ferrum, id 
est, pecuniam que domat omnia. Postea subiungit Dominus per pro- 
phetam quod ieiunia que faciebant si recto et debito modo facerent, 
Dominus ea converteret in gaudium et letittam et sollempnitates praeclaras.*" 

Unde dicit quartz, et cetera. le:unabant enim [udei quarto mense, id 
est, [ulio, die septima et decima eiusdem mensis quando Moyses de 
monte descendens tabulas legis fregit et 1uxta Ieremiam, muri civitatis 
tunc primum sunt rupti.* [etunabant et quinto mense, id est, Augusto 
quando propter exploratores terre sancte orta est seditio in populo et 
i1ussi Sunt montes non ascendere sed per quadraginta annos longis a 
sancta terra circuire dispendiis ut exceptis duobus Iosue et Caleph 
omnes in deserto morerentur.* In hoc etiam mense prius Nabugo- 
donosor*™ et postea Tytus templum Ierosolem destruxit* et urbem 
Bethel cepit ad quam confugerent multa milia Iudeorum; aratum est 
etiam templum in ignominiam oppresse gentis a Tyto Annio Rufo.* 
In septimo, id est, in Octobri occisus fuit Godolyas et tribus Iude et 
Iherusalem reliquie dissipate sunt.*’ Decimo, id est, Ianuario Ezechiel 
in Captivitate positus et populus captivorum audivit templum esse sub- 
versum quinto mense.* Hec sunt cause luctus et ietuniorum que hac- 
tenus habuerunt. 

Sed Deus pollicetur hos dies vertendos in gaudium et sollempnitates, si 


Zech. 7.12. 

Zech. 8.19. 

“Jer. 1.3. 

* See Deut. 1.35—44. 

Jer. 52.12—13. 

* A reference to Titus’s destruction of the Temple in August 70. This event is nar- 
rated by Josephus, De Bello Iudaico 6.5.4, but Eudes probably took his information from 
a Latin source. On the transmission of Josephus, see Heinz Schreckenberg, Die Flavius- 
Josephus-Tradition in Antike und Muttelalter (Leiden, 1972). 

** This reference is obscure. Eudes may be referring again to the emperor Titus, al- 
though since the emperor’s name was Titus Flavius Vespasianus, this seems unlikely. 
On the other hand, Eudes may have drawn upon a tradition which incorrectly associ- 
ated Titus Annius Rufus, procurator of Judea, a.p. 12—15, with the destruction of the 
Temple in 70. For this Titus Annius Rufus, see Elimarus Klebs, Prosopographia Imperi 
Romani, | (Berlin, 1897), no. 526; Paulys Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswis- 
senschaft, 1/2 (Stuttgart, 1894; repr., 1958), col. 2277; and E. Mary Smallwood, The Jews 
under Roman Rule (Leiden, 1976), p. 156. 

"Jer. 41.1 fF. 

* Ezek. 24.1 ff. 
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pacem et veritatem dilexerint. Unde subiungit, “Veritatem tantum dih- 
gite et pacem,” dicit Dominus exercituum.” Sed ili causam habuerunt 
lugendi et plangendi propter causas, propter miserabilem casum qul 
accidit hodierna die apud Mansoram in Egypto quam quando” vir in- 
clitus et recolende memorie Robertus comes Attrabatensis filius”’ 
regis Francie, Radulphus dominus Contiaci, Rogerus dominus Roseti, 
dominus Robertus de Cortigniaco et multi alii nobiles et ut in summa 
dicatur, fere totus flos exercitus Christiani qui erat cum Christianis- 
simo rege Francorum Ludovico, filio Ludovici fil Philippi, 1ugulatus 
fuit gladiis impiorum Sarracenorum. Et plangere deberemus propter 
vituperium populi Christiani qui ex hoc casu vituperatus est et vilis 
habitus et contemptibilis ut 1am Sarraceni Christianos non reputent 
alicuius momenti. Unde possumus plangere cum propheta, Facti 
sumus opprobrium vicinis nostris, subsannatio et illusio his qua in circuitu 
nostro sunt,” et illud, Usquequo, Deus, improperabit inimicus? irritat adver- 
sarius nomen tuum in finem?** Deus, repulisti nos et destruxisti nos.** Plan- 
gere etiam debemus et lugere propter blasfemiam nominis Dei quasi 
Deus Christianorum non potuerit eos liberare. Unde dicere potue- 
runt, Deus eorum dereliquit eos, venite et comprehendite eos.”? Deus suus 
vendidit eos et Dominus conclusit illos.°° Surgat Deus vester et opituletur vobis 
et tantum necessitate vos protegat.”’ Item. Propter contemptum vexilli 
sancte crucis quod ubicunque inveniebant, conspuebant et ad terram 
proiectum conculcabant. Item. Propter audaciam quam inde assump- 
serunt sibi impii Sarraceni et propter timorem incassum Christianis. 
Item. Multi debiles in fide qui audito hoc casu, apostataverunt; alii 
Deum blasfemaverunt qui hoc permisit fieri. Iterum lugere debemus 
hunc casum inputando peccatis nostris. Predicti enim nobiles (fol. 
162ra) non meruerant ut sic viliter trucidarentur. Sed sicut 1n veteri 
testamento propter peccata que non commiserant mactabantur, sic et 
isti Mactati sunt, sic etiam et Christus. Faclamus ergo consilium pro- 
phete ut pacem et veritatem diligamus et sic Dominus luctum istum et 
tristitiam converteret 7n gaudium et letitiam, veritatem in corde et etiam 
verbo et opere, veritatem in corde per veram fidem et pacem cum 


Zech. 8.19. 

»’ This is clear in the manuscript, but the grammar is obscure. The transition from 
the biblical disasters to Mansurah is not smooth. Something may be missing, although 
the manuscript gives no sign of an omission. 

>See note 6, above. 

Ps. 78.4. 

Ps. 73.10. 

** Ps. 59.3. 

Cf. Ps. 70.11. 

°° Deut. 32.30. 

Cf. Deut. 32.38. 
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proximis nostris et cum Deo, Proverbis xu°, Qui autem pacis inierint con- 
silia, sequitur eos gaudium,”* ad Romanos xu°, Sz frert potest, quod ex vobis 
est, cum omnibus pacem habentes.*? Et sumitur hic pax pro misericordia et 
veritas pro lusticia, Proverbis 111°, Misertcordia et veritas non te deserant,” 
et Proverbis xxu°, Facere misericordiam et tudicium magis placet Deo quam 
victime,”' et in eodem, Qui sequitur wustitiam et misericordiam inveniet vitam 
et gloriam.* Plangamus ergo non nobiles antedictos, sed nos ipsos qui 
non digni fuimus talia sustinere qualia ipsi sustinuerunt. Et si aliud 
purgandum sit in eis, rogemus ergo Dominum ut ipsis indulgeat et 
ipsos ad requiem eternam perducat et nos faciat participes glorie 
eorum et remunerationis qui vivit in secula seculorum. Amen. 


8 Prov. 12.20. 

Rom. 12.18. 

© Prov. 3.3. 
Correctly, Prov. 21.3. 
® Prov. 21.21. 
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ADDENDUM 


An important new book for sermon studies appeared too late for me to take 
account of its ideas and facts in this work: Thomas L. Amos, Eugene A. 
Green, and Beverly Mayne Kienzle, eds., De Ore Domini: Preacher and Word in 
the Middle Ages, SMC 27 (Kalamazoo, Mich., 1989). 
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count of Flanders; Oliver of Pader- 
born; Thierry of Flanders 

Florence, bishop of, 107 

Fontevrault, abbey of, 34. See also Robert 
of Arbrissel 

Forez. See Guignes, count of Forez 

Fourth Crusade, 92, 93, 98, 111, 124, 162 

Fourth Lateran Council, 86n, 104, 117, 
128, 129, 140, 142; canons: Firmiter 
credimus, 117n; Inter cetera, 117n; Omnis 
utriusque, 117n. See also Ad liberandam 

Fragmentum hastoricum vitam Ludovici VII 
summatim complectens, 52n 

France, 7, 9, 13, 20, 44, 65, 82, 84, 99, 
102, 103, 107, 124, 128, 142, 147, 162, 
163, 166, 177, 193; crusade preaching 
in, 1x, 1, 43, 58, 65, 67, 91, 133, 139, 
148, 149, 163, 165, 185, 189, 190, 191, 
192, 193. See also Gaul; Louis VII; 
Louis IX; Philip Augustus 

Franciscan(s), 161, 162n, 166, 185, 189, 
191, 194; minister general, 189; pro- 
vincial minister in Touraine, 186; pro- 
vincial minister of France, 189, 191; of 
Lombardy, 189. See also individuals; 
Pium et sanctum; Rachel suum videns 

Frankfurt, 45, 46 

Frederick I Barbarossa, 66, 67, 68, 80, 
209 

Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, emperor, 
144-51 passim, 156—59, 163n, 164, 
184—85, 189, 190 

Freiburg, 45 

Friar(s). See Dominican(s); Franciscan(s) 

Frisia, crusade preaching in, 129, 130, 
131n 

Fulcher of Chartres, 2, 9, 10, 15, 27, 32, 
214; account of the Clermont sermon, 
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10—13; Historia Hierosolymitana (Historia 
Antiochena), 10, 11n, 213, 215n 

Fulk, king of Jerusalem, 39 

Fulk of Neuilly, 87—88, 89-92, 96, 127, 
132, 140 


Gabriel, archangel, 50 

Galata, 188 

Galilee, 164 

Gangra, 37 

Gaul, 16, 47. See also France 

Gaza, 163, 164 

Geddington, 71, 72 

Geldt, crusade preaching in, 129. See also 
Oliver of Paderborn 

Genoa, 107; archbishop of, 144; crusade 
preaching in, 133. See also Jacques de 
Vitry 

Geoffrey, archbishop of York, 84, 89 

Geoffrey of Argentan, 163n 

Geoffrey of Sargines, 190 

Geoffrey of Villehardouin, 87, 89, 98, 
99; La conquéte de Constantinople, 87n, 
89n, 92n, 98nn 

George Acropolites, 188; Chronica, 188n 

Gerald of Wales, 72, 74, 75, 76, 77, 110, 
126; De rebus a se gestis, 76n, 77n; De- 
scriptio Kambriae, 74; Expugnatio Hiber- 
nica, 74; Itinerartum Cambriae, 72n, 74, 
75, 76nn, 77n, 78nn; Topographia Hi- 
bernica, 74 

Gérard of Quierzy, 20 

Gerlach, abbot of Rein, 47 

Germany, 44, 45, 46, 66, 81, 103, 129, 
147, 148, 159, 161, 163, 193; crusade 
preaching in, 43, 47, 58, 65, 139, 144, 
148, 149, 163, 166, 189. See also Ber- 
nard, abbot of Clairvaux; Conrad, 
bishop of Hildesheim; Oliver of Pader- 
born; Ralph, Cistercian monk 

Gerunges, scholastic of Bonn, 147 

Gervase of Canterbury, 72; Opera histo- 
rica, 72n 

Gesta abbatum Lobbiensium, 44 

Gesta abbatum S. Bertini Sithiensium, 52n 

Gesta Francorum et alorum Hero- 
solymitanorum, 9, 10 

Gesta Frisiorum, 130n 

Ghazi, emir, 37 

Gilbert, bishop of Rochester, 72 

Gilbert de la Porrée, 113 
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Giselbert, 66; Ex Giselberti Montensis 
praepositt Hannoniae chronico, 66n, 
67 nn 

Gisors, 71, 72 

Glasgow, bishop of, 107 

Glossa ordinaria, 26, 113 

Gniezno: archbishop of, 107; cantor of 
the church of, 149 

Godfrey, bishop of Wiirzburg, 67 

Godfrey de la Roche, bishop of Langres, 
40, 53, 54 


Godfrey of Bouillon, 94, 95, 124, 205, 209 


Godylas, 183 

Gorgias, Seleucid general, 29 

Grado, patriarch of, 144 

Gratian, 86; Decretum, 56n, 73 

Greece, 124n, 188 

Gregory I, St. (Gregory the Great), pope, 
6; cited by Guibert of Nogent, 22, 23; 
cited by Gerald of Wales, 78; Dralogz, 
214 

Gregory VII, pope, 3, 4 

Gregory VIII, pope, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 
69, 71, 72 

Gregory IX, pope, x, 133, 150, 156-63, 
165 

Gregory X, pope, 201 

Gregory of Tours: Historia Francorum, 
214 

Gruffydd ap Cynan, Welsh prince, 77 

Gruffydd ap Madog, Welsh prince, 78 

Guala, cardinal deacon of St. Mary in 
Porticu, legate, 100, 142 

Guibert, abbot of Notre Dame of 
Nogent-sous-Coucy, x, 9, 13, 19-23, 
32, 33, 35, 218; account of the Cler- 
mont sermon, 23—27; De sua vita, 19, 
20, 21n; Gesta Det per Francos, 23 nn, 
24nn, 25n, 26n, 35n; Liber quo ordine 
sermo fiert debeat, 20, 21, 22 nn 

Guibert, antipope, | 

Guibert of Tournai, Franciscan, 133, 
194—202 passim, 220; Collectio de scan- 
dalis ecclesie, 201—2; De modo addiscend1, 
195n; De nomine Jesu, 194; Eruditio 
regum et principum, 194, 195n; Rudimen- 
tum doctrinale, 195, 201; Sermones ad 
omnes status: ad crucesignatos et crucesig- 
nandos, 195—202 passim; Sermones de 
sanctis, 195; Sermones dominicales, 195; 
Tractatus de pace, 195; Vita S. Eleutheru, 
195 


Guignes, count of Forez, 98 

Gunther of Pairis, 92—93, 95; Historia 
captae a Latinis Constantinopoleos, 92, 
93nn, 94nn, 95nn 

Guy, abbot of Vaux-de-Cernay, 89 

Guy, knight, 177n 

Guy, legate, 54 

Guy of Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, 63, 
64 


Habakkuk, 120 

Haifa, 190 

Halberstadt, bishop of, 107, 147 

Hamah, 39 

Hanneye. See Philip de Hanneye 

Hattin, 63, 64, 66, 68, 69, 72, 81, 155, 
164, 220 

Hautecombe, abbot of. See Henry, car- 
dinal bishop of Albano 

Haverfordwest, 75, 76 

Haya. See Philip de Haya 

Haymar, patriarch of Jerusalem, 80 

Haymo of Halberstadt, 7n 

Hay-on-Wye, 75 

Hector, Welshman, 76 

Heisterbach, abbot of, 147. See also Cae- 
sar of Heisterbach; Henry, abbot of 
Heisterbach 

Heitersheim, 45 

Helena, St., 208 

Henry, abbot of Heisterbach, 131 

Henry, bishop of Olmiitz, 47, 49 

Henry, Bohemian prince, 48 

Henry, cardinal bishop of Albano, 
legate, 65—71, 78, 82, 96, 126, 219; 
Tractatus de peregrinante civitate Dei, 
67n, 68, 69nn, 70nn 

Henry, count of Flanders, 98 

Henry VI, emperor, 80, 81n 

Henry II, king of England, 55, 65, 67, 
68, 71, 72 

Henry III, king of England, 142, 143 

Henry, scholastic of Basel, 147 

Henry of Araines, 98 

Hereford, 75 

Herluin of Saint-Denis, 88, 90 

Herman, bishop of Constance, 45 

Hermann, deacon of Bonn, 107, 131 

Hermann of Salza, master of the Teu- 
tonic Knights, 157 

Hetoum, king of Armenia, 187 
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Hildesheim. See Conrad, bishop of 
Hildesheim 

Himmerod, abbot of, 144 

Hinton. See Simon of Hinton 

Historia tripartita, 214 

Historia Welforum Weingartensis, 53n 

Holy Land, ix, 2, 14, 17, 18, 26, 29, 37, 
40, 46, 52, 58, 59, 61n, 64, 68, 69, 73, 
84, 86, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95, 98, 99, 100, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107n, 120, 122, 
124, 127, 128, 129, 130, 132, 137, 138, 
142, 143, 145, 149, 152, 154, 157, 158, 
159, 160, 164, 174n, 180, 185, 186, 189, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 199, 200, 204, 205, 
207, 208, 209, 213. See also Jerusalem; 
Palestine 

Holy Sepulcher, 3, 9, 14, 50, 51, 69, 159 

Homs, 38, 39 

Honorius III, pope, x, 128, 133, 142—50 
passim, 154n, 168 

Honorius Augustodunensis, 116; Eucha- 
ristion, seu liber de corpore et sanguine Do- 
mint, 116n, 118n; Speculum ecclesie, 214 

Hospitaller(s), 63n, 64, 83, 84, 142, 164n, 
165 

Hoveden. See Roger of Hoveden 

Hrabanus Maurus, 28—30, 111, 205; 
Commentaria in libros Machabaeorum, 28, 
29nn, 30nn, 33 

Hugh, brother of Walter of Saint-Denis, 
98 

Hugh, count of Rodez, 167n 

Hugh of Burgundy, 177 

Hugh of Chaumont, 98 

Hugh of Payens, grand master of the 
Templars, 41n 

Hugh of Saint-Cher, Dominican, 174 

Hugh of Turenne, Franciscan, nuncio, 
166 

Hugo Speroni, 86 

Humbert of Romans, Dominican, xu, 19, 
175, 194, 202-17 passim, 220; De predi- 
cacione crucis, Xil, 19, 202—17; Sermo ad 
crucesignatos, 174; Sermones ad diversos 
status, 174 

Hungary, 35, 81, 98, 107; crusade 
preaching in, 108, 149 


Ibn-al-Qalanisi, 39; The Damascus Chron- 
wcle of the Crusades, 38n, 39nn, 40nn 
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Iconium, 95 

Ile-de-France, crusade preaching in, 191 

‘Imad-ad-Din Zengi, atabeg of Aleppo 
and Mosul, 38, 39, 47 

In mars amplitudine, 158 

India, 208 

Indulgence, x, 4, 49, 59, 60, 71, 82, 83, 
85, 96, 100, 101, 103, 104, 119, 126, 134, 
136, 138, 140, 147, 148, 160, 161, 165, 
167, 172, 185, 189, 194, 200, 201, 204, 
206, 219; one year and forty days, 193; 
plenary, 3, 102, 137, 160, 165, 186, 208, 
209, 211; twenty days, 144. See also 
Pilgrimage 

Innocent III, pope (Lothario dei Conti), 
x, 80—97 passim, 99—110 passim, 126, 
127, 129, 139-41, 142, 143, 145, 146, 
148, 159, 165, 192, 201, 218, 219 

Innocent IV, pope, x, 165, 166, 167n, 
179, 185, 186, 187, 189, 190 

Iporegia, bishop of, 101 

Iran, 164. See also Persia 

Ireland, 74; crusade preaching in, 107, 161 

Irenaeus, St., martyr, 30 

Isaac II Angelus, emperor, 99 

Isaiah, 23, 26, 135, 196 

Ishmael, 43 

Ishmaelites, 44 

Islam, 37, 38, 40, 144, 212 

Israel, 26, 135, 154, 179, 182; sons of, 18, 
182 

Israelites, 18, 56,57, 58, 155, 183, 184, 196, 
211; compared to crusaders, 182, 183 

Italy, 9, 144, 179 

Ivois, 66 


Jacob, 208; ladder of, 136; staff of, 136 

Jacques de Vitry, cardinal bishop of 
Tusculum, 88, 108, 110, 128, 132—33, 
140, 195, 196, 197, 198, 200, 201, 202n, 
214, 219; exempla of, 133; Historia Oc- 
cidentalis, 88n, 89n, 110n, 114, 115, 
132n; Historia transmarina, 213, 215n; 
Lettres, 128n, 132n; Sermones ad cru- 
cesignatos, 134—39 passim; sermones com- 
munes, 115, 133n; sermones de sanctis, 
115, 133; sermones de tempore, 133; ser- 
mones dominicales, 115; sermones feriales, 
133; sermones vulgares, 115, 133 

Jacques Pantaléon. See Urban IV 
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Jaffa, 62, 80, 164 

James I, king of Aragon, 194 

James of Avesnes, 124 

Jean de Joinville, 177, 179; Histoire de 
Saint Louis, 177nn, 178nn, 179n, 193n 

Jeremiah, 135 

Jerome, St., 6, 208; cited by John of Ab- 
beville, 152; cited by Roger of Salis- 
bury, 169, 170, 227—28; Commentari in 
prophetas minores, 227n, 228n; Commen- 
tariorum in Danelem libri LIT (IV), 25; 
Translatio homiliarum XXXIX Origenis in 
Evangelium Lucam, 228n 

Jerubabel, 180 

Jerusalem, 3, 4, 10, 15, 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 31, 32, 34, 37, 38, 41, 44, 50, 
54, 62, 63, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 77, 80, 
81, 86, 95, 100, 101, 107, 108, 128, 130, 
134, 137, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 
159, 161, 163, 164, 174, 175, 183, 196, 
197, 201, 209, 218, 219; capture of, in 
1099, 8, 36; center of the world, 15, 
134; city of persecutions, 27; city of re- 
demption, 23, 134; heavenly, 6, 136, 
174; kingdom of, 38, 39, 40, 62; land 
of milk and honey, 15; mother of faith, 
134; new, 31; origin of Christianity, 23, 
24; origin of the Old Law, 24, 134; pa- 
triarch of, 53, 80n, 142, 146, 149, 164, 
190; spiritual, 69, 153, 154, 156. See also 
Holy Land; Palestine 

Jesse, tree of, 196 

Jews, 23, 28, 43, 44, 86, 118, 140, 152, 
165, 168, 170, 183, 200, 205, 206, 209; 
history of, as interpreted by Hrabanus 
Maurus, 28; massacre of, 34, 36 

Jihad, 62n 

Joachim, abbot of Fiore, 85, 86—87 

John, abbot of Casa-Maria, 56-57 

John I, king of England, 110, 142 

John VIII, pope, 4 

John XXII, pope, 202n 

John, St., 120; cited by Roger of Salis- 
bury, 170 

John Assanus II, Bulgarian emperor, 163n 

John Cassian: Collations, 6 

John Chrysostom, St., 6; cited by John of 
Abbeville, 152, 223; Homuilia ix in Epis- 
tolam ad Hebraeos, 223n 

John Il Comnenus, emperor, 37, 38, 39, 
40 
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John IV Lascaris, emperor of Nicaea, 188 

John of Abbeville, cardinal bishop of 
Sabina, legate, 150—56 passim, 168, 
172, 222; commentary on the Canticle 
of Canticles, 151; sermo ad crucesignatos, 
222—26; sermones de sanctis, 151; ser- 
mones de tempore, 151; sermons on the 
Psalms, 151 

John of Bellemains, bishop of Poitiers, 65 

John of Brienne, king of Jerusalem, 142, 
143, 146 

John of Montlhéry, canon of Paris, 191 

John of Pian de Carpine, Franciscan, 187 

John of Salisbury: Historia pontificals, 
53-54 

John of Valenciennes, 192 

John of Villers, 98 

John of Whitland, 77 

John of Xanten, 131-32 

John of Ypres, 67n 

Joinville. See Jean de Joinville 

Jonah, 169, 170 

Jonathan, 180 

Joscelin, count of Edessa, 38, 39, 40 

Joscius, archbishop of Tyre, 67 

Joseph, 181 

Josephus: cited by Eudes of Chateauroux, 
237, 241n; De bello Iudaico, 241n; Jew- 
ish Antiquities, 237n 

Judah, 135, 155, 179, 180, 182 

Judas, 170, 171, 198 

Judas Maccabaeus, 29, 30, 207 

Julian the Apostate, emperor, 214 

Justin, St., martyr, 30 


Kara Arslan, 39 

Kenzingen, 45 

Khwarizmian, 164. See also Turk(s) 
Kitbogha, Mongol general, 187 
Kutuz, 187. See also Mamluks 


Lambert, abbot of Lobbes, 44 

Lampeter, 75 

Langres, 40 

Languedoc, 1, 102, 103, 159 

Laon, 20. See also Alberic of Laon 

Las Navas de Tolosa, 103 

Lascaris. See John IV Lascaris; ‘Theodore 
II Lascaris 
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Lavaur, 66 

Le Mans, 71, 72 

Le Puy, 1. See also Urban II 

Leo, dean of Wells, 109, 126 

Leo IV, pope, 4 

Leo IX, pope, 4 

Leominster, 75 

Leopold of Austria, 63n, 100, 143, 159n 

Lewes. See Roger of Lewes 

Liége, 67, 129, 133; crusade preaching 
in, 44, 129, 193. See also Oliver of 
Paderborn; Ralph, Cistercian monk; 
Simon, cardinal priest of St. Cecilia 

Lille. See Alan of Lille 

Limoges, 186 

Lincoln, diocese of, 114. See also Robert 
Grosseteste; William de Montibus 

Lisieux, 90. See also Arnulf, bishop of 
Lisieux 

Lithuanians, crusade against, 186 

Lives of the Fathers, 6 

Livonians, crusade against, 163n, 186 

Llandaff. See William, bishop of Llandaff 

Lobbes. See Lambert, abbot of Lobbes 

Lombard League, 151, 157 

Lombardy, 100; crusade preaching in, 
143, 144, 161, 163, 189 

London, 110. See also Walter, archdeacon 
of London 

Lorraine, crusade preaching in, 34. See 
also Peter of Amiens 

Lothario dei Conti. See Innocent ITI 

Louis VII, king of France, 40, 41, 42, 52, 
53, 54, 55, 61n, 65 

Louis IX, king of France, 137, 165, 166, 
177, 178, 180, 182, 184, 185, 187, 193, 
194, 201, 202, 236n 

Louis the Pious, 14 

Louvain, 67 

Low Countries, crusade preaching in, 91. 
See also Fulk of Neuilly 

Ludlow, 75 

Luke, abbot of Sambucina, 85, 92n 

Lund: archbishop of, 107; crusade 
preaching in, 107, 147 

Lusignan. See Guy of Lusignan 

Litzel, abbot of, 147 

Lydda, bishop of, 85 

Lyons, 1, 30; archbishop of, 81; province 
of, 163n. See also First Council of 
Lyons; Second Council of Lyons 
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Maccabees, 24, 27, 28, 29, 31, 49, 65, 69, 
94, 134, 206; Books of, 28, 33 

Macon, count of, 163n 

Maelgwn ap Cadwallon, Welsh prince, 76 

Maelienydd. See Maelgwn ap Cadwallon 

Magdeburg: archbishop of, 158; provost 
of St. Mary of, 147 

Maillezais. See Peter of Maillezais 

Maine, 147 

Mainerius, 154n 

Mainz, 44, 66, 67, 68, 107, 147; arch- 
bishop of, 187; council of, 7; crusade 
preaching in, 43, 163. See also Ralph, 
Cistercian monk; Theobald, cantor of 
St. Stephen at Mainz 

Mamistra, 37 

Mamluks, 182n, 187, 191. See also 
Baybars 

Manfred, king of Sicily, 186, 188, 189, 
190 

Mansurah, 145, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 
183, 184 

Manuel I Comnenus, emperor, 39, 47n, 
53, 62 

March. See Ancona 

Marcy, 65 

Mardoch the Jew, 181, 238n. See also 
Pharaoh 

Marie de Dampierre, 195. See also 
Guibert of Tournai 

Marseilles, 98, 129, 148, 163, 177, 219; 
crusade preaching in, 148. See also Ray- 
mond of Marseilles 

Martin, abbot of Pairis, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
96, 175 

Martin, St., martyr, 199 

Martyr(s), 17, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 71, 105, 
125, 137, 181, 182, 196, 197, 199, 214, 
216; of Alexandria, 30; of Lyons; 30; 
Scillitan, 30. See also individual martyrs 

Martyrdom, 24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 69, 96, 
181, 182, 215 

Mary Magdalene, St., 50 

Mary of Oignies, 133 

Mattathias, 28, 42, 134, 207. See also 
Maccabees 

Matthew Paris, 46, 160—61, 162, 178, 184, 
187; Chronica majora, 46n, 159n, 161n, 
162nn, 164n, 165n, 166n, 177n, 
178nn, 179n, 184n, 185nn, 187n; His- 
toria Anglorum, 162n 
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Maurice of Sully, bishop of Paris, 113, 
114,115 

Melisend, queen of Jerusalem, 37, 39, 62 

Melitene, 37 

Mellifont, abbot of, 107 

Melun, viscount of, 177n 

Messina, 80, 140 

Metz, crusade preaching in, 193. See also 
Simon, cardinal priest of St. Cecilia 

Michael II of Epirus, 188 

Michael VIII Palaeologus, emperor, 187, 
188n 

Michael the Archangel, St., 203 

Middle East, ix 

Middleburg, abbot of, 149 

Milan, 107; archbishop of, 144, 159, 162 

Miles of Plancy, 63 

Moabites, 153, 154 

Mongols, 164, 187 

Mons. See St. Waudrun, church of 

Montferrat. See Boniface of Montferrat 

Montfort, count of, 163, 164. See also Si- 
mon of Montfort 

Montlhéry. See John of Montlhéry 

Moravia, 186 

Moreuil. See Bernard of Moreuil 

Morimond. See Rainald, abbot of 
Morimond 

Moses, 18, 57, 183, 207 

Mosul, 38, 39 

Mount Blandin, 54 

Mount of Olives, 25, 170 

Mount Sion, 31 

Mouzon, 66 

Muhammad, 70, 105, 106n, 197, 203, 
206, 207, 213 

Muslim(s), xi, 3, 4, 32, 37, 38, 39, 40, 62, 
69, 70, 74, 80, 81, 144, 151, 152, 154, 
156, 159, 161, 165, 186, 187, 196, 203, 
208, 218. See also Saracen(s); Turk(s) 

Myriocephalum, battle of, 62 


Namur: crusade preaching in, 129; mar- 
quis of, 100. See also Oliver of 
Paderborn 

Narbonne, archbishop of, 81, 191 

Navarre, crusade preaching in, 185. See 
also Theobold, king of Navarre 

Nebuchadnezzar, 183 

Nefyn, 75 


Negroponte, 188 

Nemours. See Walter of Nemours 

Neuberg, abbot of, 107 

Neuilly, 87. See also Fulk of Neuilly 

Nevers, count of, 192 

New Radnor, 75 

Newport, 75 

Nicaea, 95, 188 

Nicholas, 191 

Nicholas, bishop of Roskilde, 147 

Nicholas, papal subdeacon, 108 

Nidaros, archbishop of, 107 

Nile, 178 

Nimes, bishop of, 84. See also William, 
bishop of Nimes 

Nivelle, 67 

Noah, 211; ark of, 136 

Normandy, 88. See also Robert, duke of 
Normandy 

North Africa, 186 

Northampton, 86 

Northumbria. See Oswald, king of 
Northumbria 

Norway, crusade preaching in, 107, 149 

Norwich, bishop of, 168 

Notre Dame of Nogent-sous-Coucy, 20. 
See also Guibert, abbot of Notre Dame 
of Nogent-sous-Coucy 

Nuar-ad-Din Zengi, 39, 40, 62 


Odo, archbishop of Rouen, 190; 
Regestrum visitationum archepiscopt 
Rothomagensis, 190 n. See also Rouen, 
crusade preaching in the province of 

Odo of Cheriton, 168 

Odo of Deuil, 40, 42; De profectione 
Ludovici VII in orientem, 40n, 42nn, 
53nn 

Odo of Sully, bishop of Paris, 117n 

Oignies, Augustinian canons of, 133. See 
also Jacques de Vitry 

Oliver of Paderborn (of Cologne), x, 
107, 109, 129—31, 132, 140, 143, 144, 
147, 148, 192, 219; The Capture of 
Damietta (Historia Damiatina), 128 n, 
129, 132n, 144nn 

Olmitz. See Henry, bishop of Olmutz 

Orange: bishop of, 84; diocese of, 148. 
See also Arnulf, bishop of Orange 

Orderic Vitalis: Historia ecclestastica, 16n 
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Origen: cited by John of Abbeville, 152, 
222-23; cited by Roger of Salisbury, 
170; Homiliae in Librum Jesu Nave, Hom. 
V, 223n 

Orléanais, crusade preaching in, 34. See 
also Peter of Amiens 

Ostia. See Ugolino, cardinal bishop of Ostia 

Osto of Trazegnies, 67 

Oswald, king of Northumbria, 214, 215 

Oswestry, 78 

Otranto, 158n 

Otto of Freising, 43, 49, 52-53; Gesta 
Friderict imperatoris, 41nn, 42n, 43n, 
44n, 46n, 47n, 53n 

Ottobuono Fieschi, cardinal deacon of 
St. Adrian, legate, 194 

Ottonian emperors, 4 

Oxford, 110, 126. See also Philip of 
Oxford 


Paderborn, school at, 129. See also Oliver 
of Paderborn 

Pairis. See Gunther of Pairis; Martin, ab- 
bot of Pairis 

Palestine, 38, 47n, 62, 66, 163, 187, 193. 
See also Holy Land; Jerusalem 

Paphlagonia, 37 

Paris, 88, 110, 114, 125, 126, 127, 133, 150, 
151, 168, 175, 185, 191, 194, 202n, 218; 
council of (1213), 154n; schools of, 87, 
113-15, 117, 139, 154; University of, 
127, 129, 132, 140 

Parma, bishop of, 107 

Pater noster, 7 

Paul, St., 78, 205; cited: in the Brevis or- 
dinacio, 120; by Gregory VIII, 65; by 
Henry of Albano, 68; by Hrabanus 
Maurus, 30; by Peter of Blois, 73; by 
Urban II, 21 

Paul the Deacon, 6, 7n 

Paula, St., 208 

Pavia. See Peter of Pavia 

Payens. See Hugh of Payens 

Peace and Truce of God, 2, 11 

Peasants’ Crusade, 34 

Pelagius, cardinal bishop of Albano, 
legate, 143, 144, 145, 146 

Pelagonia, battle of, 188 

Penance, 45, 64, 76, 105, 116, 117, 123, 
131, 137, 152, 155, 156, 171, 172, 173, 
174, 175, 197, 209, 216; crusade as an 
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act of, 116, 126, 172, 174, 175; defined 
by Alan of Lille, 116; sacrament of, 114, 
115, 123, 125, 155, 156 

Pennafort. See Raymond of Pennafort 

Pergamum, 30 

Perseigne. See Adam, abbot of Perseigne 

Persia, 14. See also Iran 

Peter, cardinal deacon of St. Mary in 
Via Lata, legate, 82, 84 

Peter, cardinal priest of St. Marcellus, 
legate, 99 

Peter, St., 17, 78, 79, 205; “service of,” 4 

Peter Abelard, 113, 116 

Peter Alphonse: Contra Iudeos, 213; Dia- 
logi, 213 n 

Peter Bromont, 98 

Peter Comestor: Historia scholastica, 113 

Peter de Leia, bishop of St. David’s, 75, 
76 

Peter Lombard, 116; Sententiae, 113 

Peter of Amiens, 8, 33, 34—36, 215 

Peter II of Aragon, 103 

Peter of Blois, 72—74, 110, 202n 

Peter of Capua, legate, 88, 150 

Peter of Castelnau, legate, 101 

Peter of Dreux, count of Brittany, 163n 

Peter of Maillezais, 16n 

Peter of Pavia, cardinal priest of St. 
Chrysogono, legate, 65 

Peter of Poitiers of Saint-Victor, 110 

Peter of Roissy, 88, 90, 127 

Peter the Chanter, 110, 113, 115, 127, 
154n; Summa de sacramentis et anime 
consilus, 116; Verbum abbreviatum, 114 

Peter the Hermit. See Peter of Amiens 

Peter the Venerable, 59; De laude Dom- 
nict Sepulchri, 49-52 passim 

Peter Tudebode, 9, 10; Historta de Hiero- 
solymitano ttinere, 10n 

Peterhausen, chronicle of. See Casus 
Monasteru Petrishusensis 

Pharaoh, 56, 181. See also Mardoch the 
Jew 

Phileas, martyr, 30 

Philip, 191 

Philip I, king of France, 1, 2 

Philip Augustus, king of France, 66, 67, 
68, 80, 99, 102, 209 

Philip de Hanneye, 111 

Philip de Haya, 111 

Philip of Clairvaux: S. Bernardi abbatis 
vita, 45nn, 46nn 
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Philip of Oxford, 107, 109-11, 126, 
140 

Philo: cited by Roger of Salisbury, 170, 
229n 

Phineas, 134, 207 

Phylistea, 53n 

Piacenza, | 

Picardy, crusade preaching in, 191 

Pierre Roger, 202n 

Pilgrim, 4, 26, 120, 132, 161, 163, 174, 
205, 208, 210, 212. See also Pilgrimage 

Pilgrimage, 3, 4, 18, 24, 45, 47n, 77, 100, 
174, 175, 197, 200, 208, 210, 211, 212; 
crusade as, ?, 15, 45, 160, 175, 197, 201, 
207, 212, 218; to heaven, 136, 174, 218; 
to Jerusalem, 23, 77, 86, 174. See also 
Pilgrim 

Pisa, archbishop of, 144 

Pistoia, archbishop of, 107 

Pium et sanctum, 93, 107, 108, 109, 161, 
162, 163n 

Plancy. See Miles of Plancy 

Poitiers, diocese of, 163n. See also 
Alphonse, count of Poitiers; Peter of 
Poitiers of Saint-Victor 

Poland, 186; crusade preaching in, 149, 
189 

Post miserabile, 81—83, 85, 96, 100, 101, 
104, 105 

Powys, princes of, 78 

Prague: bishop of, 159n; crusade preach- 
ing in, 47—49 

Provence, 1, 103, 190; crusade preaching 
in, 166, 185 

Prudentius: Peristephanon, 33 

Prussia, 159 

Prussians, crusade against, 163n, 186 

Pseudo-Augustine, 214n. See also Hono- 
rius Augustodunensis 

Pseudo-Hrabanus Maurus: Allegoriae in 
universam Sacram Scripturam, 172n 

Pseudo-Turpin, 213; Gesta Karoli, 214 

Puy, bishop of, 215 


Quantum nos urgeat, 161 

Quantum predecessores, 37, 40, 41, 49, 81, 
82, 83 

Quia mavor, 104—9 passim, 127, 129, 139, 
140, 146, 148, 159, 201 

Quierzy. See Gérard of Quierzy 

Qur’an (alcorano), 213 


R., prior of Saint-Pierre de Mayne, 148 

Rachel suum videns, 159—63, 172 

Ragusa, bishop of, 107 

Rainald, abbot of Morimond, 47 

Ralph, Cistercian monk, 43, 44, 45 

Ralph of Caen: Gesta Tancredi, 8 

Ralph of Coggeshall, 87, 89, 91; Chroni- 
con Anglicanum, 87n, 89n, 90n, 91n 

Ralph of Coincy, 183 

Ravenna, 107; archbishop of, 144. See 
also Simon, archbishop of Ravenna 

Raymond, count of Toulouse, 8, 9 

Raymond VI, count of Toulouse, 102, 
166 

Raymond III, count of Tripolis, 63 

Raymond Fouque, provost of Arles, 148 

Raymond of Aguilers: Historia Francorum 
qui ceperunt Iherusalem, 8, 215n 

Raymond of Antioch, 37, 38, 39, 40 

Raymond of Marseilles, archdeacon, 84 

Raymond of Pennafort, St., 151 

Redemptions. See Vow 

Regensburg: bishop of, 107; diet at, 47. 
See also Conrad, bishop of Regensburg 

Reginald FitzJoscelin, bishop of Bath, 65 

Reims: council of, 13 (1097), 46 (1148); 
deacon of, 191; province of, 144 

Rein. See Gerlach, abbot of Rein 

Reiner, bishop of St. Asaph, 78 

Reinert annales, 90n, 91 

Reportatio, 11, 12, 13 

Rheinfelden, 45 

Rhine, 36, 43, 45 

Rhineland, 34. See also Rhine 

Rhodri, Welsh prince, 77, 78 

Rhuddlan, 78 

Rhys ap Gruffydd, Welsh prince, 75, 76, 
Td 

Richard, earl of Cornwall, 163, 164, 165 

Richard I, king of England, 80, 86, 87, 
91, 209 

Richard Fishacre, Dominican, 174 

Richard Poore, bishop of Salisbury, 117n 

Rimini, bishop of, 107 

Robert, 191 

Robert, abbot of Saint-Remi of Reims, x, 
2,9, 16, 19, 26, 27, 32, 218; account of 
the Clermont sermon, 13—15; Historia 
HMierosolumitana, 13, 14nn, 15n 

Robert, count of Artois, 177, 178, 179, 
180, 182, 183, 184, 236n 

Robert, duke of Normandy, 10 
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Robert Cricklade, prior of St. Frides- 
wide, 111 

Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, 
166 

Robert of Arbrissel, 33, 34 

Robert of Auxerre, 90 

Robert of Clari: La conquéte de Con- 
stantinople, 89n 

Robert of Courgon, cardinal priest of St. 
Stephen in Monte Celio, legate, 88, 
108, 109, 110, 114, 128, 140, 142, 154n, 
219; Summa, 127 

Robert of Courtenay, 183 

Robert of Flamborough, 110 

Rochester. See Gilbert, bishop of Ro- 
chester 

Rodez. See Hugh, count of Rodez 

Roger II, count of Béziers, 66 

Roger of Hoveden, 88, 89, 91n; Chronica, 
63n, 72n, 86n, 88n, 89n, 90n, 127n 

Roger of Lewes, Franciscan, 162 

Roger of Rousset, 183 

Roger of Salisbury, bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 167, 169—75 passim, 198, 199, 
227; commentary on the Psalter, 168; 
on the Sentences of Simon of Tournai, 
168; sermo ad crucesignatos, 168, 
227—31; sermons for Sundays, 168; 
sermons on the Gospels, 168 

Roger of Wendover: Flores historiarum, 
160 n, 161n 

Rogommelech, 182 

Roissy. See Peter of Roissy 

Roland, 215 

Romagna, 144 

Romanus, cardinal deacon of St. An- 
gelo, legate, 149 

Rome, 30, 47n, 145, 146; alliance with 
Byzantium, 3 

Rommersdorf: abbot of, 107, 144; letter- 
book, 104n 

Roncesvalles, 215 

Roskilde. See Nicholas, bishop of Ros- 
kilde 

Rouen, 52; archbishop of, 191; council of 
(1214), 154n; crusade preaching in the 
province of, 144, 163. See also Odo, 
archbishop of Rouen 

Rousset. See Roger of Rousset 

Rubruck. See William of Rubruck 

Ruth, martyrdom of, 181 

Ruthenians, 159 
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Sackingen, 45 

Saif-ad-Din Zengi, 39 

St. Andrew of Benevento, prior of, 85 

St. Andrews, bishop of, 107, 189 

St. Asaph, 75. See also Reiner, bishop of 
St. Asaph 

St. Blais. See Bernold of St. Blais 

St. David’s, 75, 76; bishop of, 189 

St. Dogmael’s, 75 

St. Egmont, annalist of, 52n 

St. Frideswide, Augustinian priory, 110. 
See also Robert Cricklade 

St. Mary of Magdeburg, provost of, 147 

St. Mary of the Holy Cross, abbot of, 101 

St. Sabas, war of, 188 

St. Stephen of Bologna, abbot of, 107 

St. Waudrun, church of, 67 

Saint-Cher. See Hugh of Saint-Cher 

Saint-Denis, 88. See also Herluin of Saint- 
Denis; Suger, abbot of Saint-Denis; 
Walter of Saint-Denis 

Sainte-Geneviéve, 114. See also William de 
Montibus 

Saint-Germer-de-Fly, abbey of, 19. See 
also Eustace, abbot of Saint-Germer- 
de-Fly 

Saint-Gilles, 1. See also Urban II 

Saint- Jacques, Dominican house, 191 

Saint-Pierre de Mayne. See R., prior of 
Saint-Pierre de Mayne 

Saint-Remi of Reims. See Robert, abbot 
of Saint-Remi of Reims 

Saint-Victor. See Peter of Poitiers of 
Saint- Victor 

Saladin, vizier, sultan of Egypt, 62, 63, 
64, 70, 80; tithe, 71 

Salem, abbot of, 104, 107 

Salisbury, 168. See also John of Salisbury; 
Richard Poore; Roger of Salisbury 

Salza. See Hermann of Salza 

Salzburg, 107; crusade preaching in the 
province of, 163; provost of, 107 

Sambucina, abbot of, 108. See also Luke, 
abbot of Sambucina 

Samson, 134 

Sangar, 134 

Saracen(s), 53, 54, 100, 103, 105, 106, 
124, 134, 159, 179, 180, 183, 184, 193, 
197, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 
208, 209, 214, 215. See also Muslim(s); 
Turk(s) 

Sarasar, 182 
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Sargines. See Geoffrey of Sargines 

Sarkhad, 39 

Sassari, archbishop of, 107 

Saul, 180. See also David 

Schaffhausen, 45 

Sclavonia, 8 

Scotland, crusade preaching in, 166, 189 

Second Council of Lyons, 201 

Second Crusade, 36, 62, 71, 156, 220 

Seisyll of Strata Florida, 77 

Seleucid, 28. See also Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes 

Sens: bishop of, 191; crusade preaching 
in the province of, 163 

Sermon(s): ad status, 114, 116, 133; model, 
133, 139. See also Alan of Lille; Cler- 
mont; Guibert of ‘Tournai; Jacques de 
Vitry 

Shaizar, 38, 39 

Shepherds’ Crusade, 36 

Shirkuh, 62 

Shrewsbury, 75, 78 

Sibylla, queen of Jerusalem, 63 

Sicard, bishop of Cremona, 101 

Sicily, 81; crusade preaching in, 85, 92n, 
190, 193 

Sidon, 80, 164 

Simon, archbishop of Ravenna, 149 

Simon, archbishop of Tyre, 142 

Simon, cardinal priest of St. Cecilia, 
legate, 190, 191, 193, 194 

Simon of Hinton, Dominican, 174 

Simon of Montfort, 103 

Simon of Tournai: Sentences, 168. See also 
Roger of Salisbury 

Sittichenbach, abbot of, 107 

Skulo, duke of Norway, 149 

Smyrna, 30 

Soffredo, cardinal priest of St. Prassede, 
legate, 82, 84 

Soissons, 92 

Solomon: cited by Urban II, 24 

Solomon, canon of Wiirzburg, 147 

Sonnac. See William of Sonnac 

Spain, 150, 151, 193, 203, 213. See also 
John of Abbeville 

Speyer, 47; crusade preaching in, 43, 46; 
dean of, 107. See also Conrad, dean of 
Speyer; Ralph, Cistercian monk 

Spitihnev, Bohemian prince, 48. See also 
Wladislaus, duke of Bohemia 

Spoleto, bishop of, 107 


Stephen, count of Blois, 10 

Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 110, 114, 115, 117n, 133, 150, 154 

Strata Florida, 75. See also Seisyll of 
Strata Florida 

Suger, abbot of Saint-Denis, 40, 55 

Sully. See Maurice of Sully; Odo of Sully 

Super speculam, 154n 

Swansea, 75, 76 

Syracuse, bishop of, 85, 92n 

Syria, 37, 39, 98, 158, 164, 187 


Tafurs, 91n 

Tagora, 30 

Taranto. See Bohemond of Taranto 

Tarentaise, crusade preaching in the dio- 
cese of, 145 

Tarsus, 37 

‘Tartars, crusade against, 163n 

Templar(s), 38, 41, 58, 64, 83, 84, 142, 
165, 177n, 178, 179; Order of, 53 

Teutonic Knights, 157 

Theobald, cantor of St. Stephen at 
Mainz, 131 

Theobald, king of Navarre, 163, 164, 194 

Theodora, niece of Manuel Comnenus, 
62 

Theodore II Lascaris, emperor of N1- 
caea, 188 

Theodosius I, entperor, 214 

Theodwin, legate, 54 

Thierry of Flanders, 53n, 54 

Third Crusade, 80 

Third Lateran Council, 65, 106 

Thoerero, archbishop of Trondheim, 
149 

Thomas Aquinas, St., 202n 

Thomas of Chobham, 110, 116; Summa 
confessorum, 115, 120n 

Thrace, 188 

Thurgarton, prior of, 84, 85 

Thuringia, landgrave of, 157, 158n 

Tiberias, 164 

Tiglietto. See St. Mary of the Holy Cross 

Titus, emperor, 183, 241n 

Titus Annius Rufus, procurator, 241n 

Torah, 28 

Toul, preaching in, 193. See also Simon, 
cardinal priest of St. Cecilia 

Toulouse, 65, 103. See also Raymond, 
count of Toulouse 
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Touraine, 186 

Tournai. See Guibert of Tournai 

Tours: archbishop of, 100; crusade 
preaching in the province of, 147. See 
also Gregory of Tours 

Tower of David, 164 

Towyn, 75 

Trani, archbishop of, 85 

Transubstantiation, 116, 120 

Treaty of Jaffa, 158, 159 

Trier, 107, 131n; crusade preaching in, 
34, 131n, 144; deacon and scholastic 
of, 163. See also Henry, abbot of 
Heisterbach; Peter of Amiens; Rom- 
mersdorf, abbot of 

Tripolis, 95. See also Raymond III, count 
of Tripolis 

Trois-Fontaines. See Albert of Trois- 
Fontaines 

Trondheim. See Thoerero, archbishop of 
Trondheim 

Troyes, crusade preaching in the prov- 
ince of, 163 

Turenne. See Hugh of Turenne 

Turk(s), 3, 11, 12, 16, 17, 26, 27, 34, 99, 
164, 203 

Turpin. See Pseudo-Turpin 

Tuscany, 107, 143, 144, 161 

Tyre, 80, 189, 193. See also Egedius, arch- 
bishop of Tyre; Joscius, archbishop of 
Tyre; Simon, archbishop of Tyre; 
William, archbishop of Tyre 


Ugolino, cardinal bishop of Ostia, 
legate, 143, 144 

Unur, sultan of Damascus, 39, 40 

Uppsala, archbishop of, 107 

Urban II, pope, ix, x, 1—5, 8-19, 23-27, 
32—36, 41, 42, 50, 69, 78, 95, 126; let- 
ter to the Flemings, In. See also 
Clermont 

Urban III, pope, 63, 66 

Urban IV, pope (Jacques Pantaléon), x, 
189, 190, 194 

Usamah Ibn-Mungidh, 38; An Arab- 
Syrian Gentleman, 38n 

Usk, 76 

Utinam Dominus, 100, 139 

Utrecht, crusade preaching in, 129. See 
also Oliver of Paderborn 
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Vacarius, 84, 85—86; Liber contra multi- 
places et varios errores, 86; Liber paupe- 
rum, 86n; Tractatus de assumpto homine, 
86 

Vaison, council of, 6n 

Valencia, crusade against, 163n 

Valenciennes. See John of Valenciennes 

Venice, 98 

Verdun, crusade preaching in, 193. See 
also Simon, cardinal priest of St. Cecilia 

Vermandois, crusade preaching in, 191 

Veroli, 146 

Vettius Epagathus, martyr, 30 

Vézelay, 41, 42, 43, 46, 59. See also Ber- 
nard, abbot of Clairvaux 

Vienne, archbishop of, 81 

Vilar, abbot of, 107 

Villehardouin. See Geoffrey of 
Villehardouin 

Villers. See John of Villers 

Vincent of Prague, 48, 49; Annales, 48n 

Vitry. See Jacques de Vitry 

Vow, 4, 15, 46, 68, 107, 108, 144, 146, 
166, 172, 191, 194, 205, 206, 209, 218, 
219; commutation of, 109, 147, 149, 
191, 209; redemption of, 106, 109, 162, 
165, 167, 189, 218, 219 


Wales, 74, 189; crusade preaching in, 
71—78 passim. See also Baldwin, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; Gerald of Wales 

Walter, 191 

Walter, archdeacon of London, 107, 109, 
110, 111, 126, 140 

Walter of Cantilupe, bishop of Wor- 
cester, 166, 189 

Walter of Coutances, 91n 

Walter of Nemours, chamberlain, 128 

Walter of Saint-Denis, 98 

Welf VI of Bavaria, 46 

Wells. See Leo, dean of Wells 

Wendover. See Roger of Wendover 

Whitchurch, 75, 78 

Whitland. See John of Whitland 

William, archbishop of Tyre: Historia re- 
rum in partibus transmarinis gestarum, 
38n 

William, archdeacon of Paris, 133 

William, bishop of Llandaff, 76 

William, bishop of Nimes, 83 


William, prince of Achaea, 188 

William Brito, 128; Gesta Philippi Augusta 
Francorum regis, 128nn 

William de Montibus, chancellor of Lin- 
coln, 113—15; De eliminatione errorum, 
114; Numerale, 114; Proverbia, 114; Si- 
militudinarius, 114; Speculum penitentis, 
114; Tropoi, 114 

William of Chateau-Neuf, master of the 
Hospitallers, 164n 

William of Rubruck, Franciscan, 187 

William of Sonnac, master of the Tem- 
plars, 177n 

William Peraldus, Dominican: Sermones 
dominicales ex epistolis et evangelris atque 
de sanctis, 174n; Summa aurea, 175n; 
Summa de vitis et virtutibus, 175 

William Pont-de-l Arche, 150 

Winterthur, 45 


Wladislaus, duke of Bohemia, 47, 48, 49, 
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Worcester, prior of, 168 

Worms, crusade preaching in, 43 

Wurzburg, annalist of, 54, 55. See also 
Godfrey, bishop of Wtirzburg; Sol- 
omon, canon of Wurzburg 


Xanten. See John of Xanten 


York, 86; archbishop of, 92n; province 
of, 85. See also Geoffrey, archbishop of 
York 

Ypres. See John of Ypres 


Zahringen. See Conrad of Zahringen 
Zara, 98, 99, 125 

Zechariah, 183 

Zion, 135 

Zurich, 45 
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